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to Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 
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MIGHTIER THAN THE PEN 


eiereitit Burdensome clerical work at best is a tiresome job for busy THEE 



































































































































teachers and school administrators. Unless the routine is sim- 
















































































plified by adequate modern equipment, effective teaching becomes 



























































tape-bound. Here it is that the modern Mimeograph, with its 


















































unmatched ability to reproduce in hourly thousands anything 
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with your name and address, 




















written, typed or drawn in line, best meets the need of the hour. 
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. least expensive means of duplicating absence lists, report sheets, office 

Es forms, bulletins, room diagrams, graphs, examination sheets, out- 

: lines, etc. It frees the teacher, brings new aid to the job. It knits 

: school activities closer together. Write today to our Educational 

¢ Department for full particulars and specimen sheets of mimeographing. 

- Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or ’phone branch office in any 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the fifth of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the fifteenth of 
that month. It is published only during 
the school year, numbers for July and 
August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 


RENEWALS—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt of the journal, renewals she uld 
reach us not later than the Ist of month of 
expiration: thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February Ist, etc. 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS must reach us by the twenty-filth 
ofthe second month preceding the month's 
issue with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of November for the January 
iasue, etc.). Otherwise that number will 
go to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at for- 
mer address to forward. With your new 
address be sure also to give us the old one. 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Associations, etc 














M*** of our pages this 

month have a decidedly 

springlike appearance. Among the 
primary subjects are: “The Blue- 
birds Make Room for a Stranger,” a 
story by Laura B. Young; “The Ma- 
ples,” a story by Lina M. Johns 
and May Averill; and a story arti- 
cle, “Bulbs for the Schoolroom,” by 
Ellis C. Persing. The calendar shows 
a child with a lamb; the window dec- 
oration, a box of tulips; and Plates II 
and III in the rotogravure section, 
children at play. The two hand- 
work articles, one for primary chil- 
dren and one for older children, by 
Mary B. Grubb, furnish spring flower 
motifs. “Trailing Mistress Spring,” 
by Jennett Spencer, is the story of a 
Monarch butterfly. Also, there are 
two spring songs, “Johnny-Jump- 
Up” and “The Daffodils”; a play, 
“Spring Comes to Flowerland”; and 


an Arbor Day program. 


N THE month of March chil- 

dren take special interest in the 
wind. Helpful material for develop- 
ing activities based on this theme 
will be found in the following pages. 
An article by Margaret Whittemore 
gives interesting facts about wind- 
mills. Helen Berkey tells how to 
make some Japanese kites. One sec- 
tion heading shows windmills; an- 
other, balloons; and a third, a clipper 
ship. A story picture of a boy mak- 
ing a kite will be found on Plate I 
of the rotogravure section, while 
Plate V is devoted to windmills. 


PTCHE current article discussing 

the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, 
held at Washington, D.C., is by 
Aida de Acosta Breckinridge. A 
health article, “Teaching the Place 
of Sweets in the Diet,” contributed 
by Lydia J. Roberts, includes prac- 
tical suggestions for teaching this 
part of a health education program. 
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OLLAND is a subjec: 

of study always we. 
comed by primary children in tk 
spring. Such an activity as “A Unit 
of Work on Holland,” contribute 
by Esther Grimm, will appeal » 
primary teachers. Correlating with 
this project are two Holland ex. 
cises, and the blackboard decorations 
showing Dutch scenes. A_ play, 
“Our Foreign Cousins,” and Plats 
VI, VII, and VIII of the rotogravur 
section, dealing with Europe, will k 
helpful in geography classes, as wil 
also be the prize travel article o 
Europe, by Dorothy M. Shipman, e- 
titled “Sunlit Pinnacles.” 


NOTHER center of interest thi 
month is the celebration o 
St. Patrick’s Day. A group o 
charming Irish children is shown in 
Miss Cleaveland’s double-page pos- 
er. One of the primary stories by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson is about 
an Irish lad; and Ernestine Bennet 
features the music of Ireland in # 
article in her music series. 
















































































THER valuable material i 

found in such primary page 
as: a story, “The Street Cleaner,” 
Florence E. Matthews; “Problems it 
the Second Decade,” by E. J. Bonner; 
“Developing Various Reading Abil- 
ties,” by Nila Banton Smith; ani 
“An Experiment with an Activity 
Program,” by Irene MacMillan. 0 
special interest to primary childres 
this month is the picture study 
ject, “The Blessing,” by Chardis 
although it will likewise be of inte 
est to children in the intermedia 
and upper grades. For these grads 
there are also: “Famous Men a0 
Women of March,” contributed by 
Rebecca Deming Moore; a page of 
their portraits in the Rotogravut 
Picture Section, Plate IV; and # 
article dealing with the printing 
dustry, by F. L. DuMond. 
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For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, etc. 
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for higher standings on examinations. Com- 
piled from N.Y. State Regents papers, in- 
eluding 1930, 

Used for over 30 years, by publicand private 


schools throughout U. S. and Canada. 


ion Books or Answer Books—40c each, 


35c each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more 
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The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life 
and better made for great- 
er service. Into every 
shade is built perfection... 
in every detail is reflected 
the skill of master crafts- 
men. A quarter century 
of research and experi- 
ment...and today an 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 
Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on 
request. Address 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. 0, 





Spiceland, Indiana. 
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Fuller Christian Life 
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Moody Home Study Bible courses. . . 
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~—make possible a complete training, 
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certain courses in the resident school. 
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will send you a free 5-Minute Bible 
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4 
as there are among the French and Ital | suggestions for posters, cut-outs and projects.” “Book 


| land.” 


i subjects together. 


| of the magazine is to include a variety of 
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LETTERS 
FROM Our READERS 




















ment concerning NorMaL INsTRUCTOR 
Now we plan to} 
blish h | i hol 
publish as many such letters, in whole or 
in part, as our somewhat limited space will 
permit. We shall be glad to hear from you. 


We have always welcomed letters of a 


UNITY AND QUALITY 


Please accept my congratulations for 
the very delightful unity and quality 
of your December issue of NorMaL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND Primary PLANs. I was 
most pleased with the spirit that wove 
I was proud to have 
my article a part of the whole unit. 
Eucenta Eckrorp 
Instructor of Art, 
Tower Hill School, 

Wilmington, Del. 





One of our policies in planning an issue 


material grouped about one or more centers | 
of interest, and we are glad that this co- 

ordination of material in the December issue 

(of which, by the way, we too were proud) 

has the approval of an experienced teache: 

of art. 


COMMENTS BY Mr. STEFANSSON 


I have been examining your January 
issue of NorMaL INsTRUCTOR AND. 
Primary Pans. It seems strangely | 
deficient in misinformation. 

Seriously, the Eskimo part of the | 
issue is very good. From a cantankerous 


| person like me, the following derogatory | 
| “School Crafts and Projects” was prepared by 


comments are few indeed. 

On page 20, “Father says that the | 
Eskimos are small people.” If he says 
that, then Father is mistaken. If you | 
divide mankind into three groups by 
stature, then the Japanese and Filipinos 
would be small, the French and Italians 
of medium size, and the Scots and Nor- 
wegians tall people. In this threefold | 
grouping, the Eskimos fall in the middle | 
class. There are six-footers among them, 








ians, but these are so few that the | 
average comes to what we think of as | 
medium height. 
You recommend Shackleton, on page | 
30, among the authors on the “North- 
If the children look up that 
reference they will lose confidence in 
you, for all Shackleton’s important 
journeys and books were southern. The 
nearest thing to an Arctic expedition 


he made was that he had some wartime | 


_ live on fish. They do so only in zoolog- 


service in northern Russia, but he never 
wrote a book about it. 

Your natural history is bad, too, on | 
page 30, for you make the polar bears 


| ical gardens and places of that sort. Up 


| as well as she does their country, and 





north their food is the seal, which is a 
mammal and not a fish. 

“The Home of the Eskimo” on page | 
$0 is good and evidently written from 
experience. However, Mrs. Dickson does 
not know the language of the Eskimos 


that I suppose is the reason why she, 
calls a house of earth and wood an igloo | 


_and implies that a snow house is not an | 


igloo. Other writers discuss snow houses 
as if they were igloos and imply or say | 
that a wooden house is not an igloo. 

Your author and these other authors are | 
equally wrong and equally right. As 
Samuel Kleinschmidt says on page 75 of 


bth Tempting 
Things for the Children 
to Make at School... 


How the children love the happy, busy periods 
at school when they can put their books aside 
and spend an hour, a half hour, even a few minutes 
— making things. And how delighted and surprised 
they are to find something new — something es- 
pecially clever to make with their own eager little 
hands. No wonder, then, that so many teachers are 
turning to Dennison’s new Course—“School Crafts 
and Projects”—as an unfailing source of help for 
this every-day classroom problem. Already more 
than 12,000 teachers are using the Course! 


For All Schools, All Grades, All Ages 


teachers for teachers. Into four big illustrated books 
have been packed 272 instructive craft plans, with 
complete instructions and a story to tell with 
almost every one. You can use these books as a 
basis for a whole year’s program of craft work; or, 
as so many teachers do, you can turn to them at a 
moment’s notice for “busy time” ideas. You may 
use the books yourself as a guide in directing the 
children’s work—or you may let the children take the 
books to their desks to follow the simple directions. 

Ever since the Course was first announced, en- 
thusiastic letters from teachers have been coming 
to us, telling of their splendid success in its use. 
“The children are delighted.” “I found excellent 


Ill supplied complete ideas and plans for arrang- 
ing costumes and scenes for a school play.” “Each 
child, without hesitation, follows the instructions 
and finishes the articles without asking a single 
question.” And so we might go on. Hundreds tell of 
turning to their books for schoolroom decorations, 
party favors, toys, color charts, lettering, posters, 
cut-outs—an almost never-ending variety of ideas. 


Special Offer — Send No Money 


But we want you to go through the books yourself 
—and so we ask the privilege of sending them to 
you, without the slightest obligation on your part 
to keep them. Simply mail the coupon below. 
When the postman brings the books, pay him only 
$2.00 plus the few cents postage. Then go through 
the books carefully, page by page, and if for any 


' reason you are not delighted, return them, and 
| your money will be promptly refunded. 





Dept. 2C-24, Framingham, Mass. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 2C-24, Framingham, Mass. 


NOTE: If you prefer or if 
you might not at home 
when the postman calls, you 


ee 


may send $2.00 (check or 

money order) with this cou- Street or R. F. D. 
pon and the books will be 

sent postage prepaid. 1 le : 

ing $2.00, put an X leiae ER 





Please send me at once by parcel post the four books containing your new plan, 
“School Crafts and Projects.” | will pay the postman $2.00 in full paymené plus 
a f2w cents postage. It is understood that if 1 am not completely satisfied, that 
I may return the books within 10 days and you will refund my money. 





READY HELPS 


Turn to these 4 Big Illus- 
trated Books whenever 
you want new ideas for: 


Valentine Novelties 

Costume Posters 

Patriotic Posters 

Toys and Games 

Occupational Dolls 

Crepe Paper Curtains 

Health Posters 

Travel Posters 

Playground Projects 

Historical Dolls 

Crepe Paper Flowers 

Alphabet Books 

May Day Baskets 

Animal Cut-Outs 

Easter Baskets and Favors 

Manual Training Cut-Outs 

Caps and Costumes 

Projects for a School 
Exhibition 

Flower Posters for Teaching 
Color and Design 

Gifts for the Children to 
Take Home 

Pennants and Banners 

Picture Framing with Passe- 
Partout 

And for hundreds of similar 
helps in your school, plav- 
ground and club te 











SPECIAL OFFER—Go through 

the 4 big books of the Course, 

comprising 196 pages and 414 

illustrations, before deciding to 
keep them. 
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Clip This Adv’t — See Coupon Below 


NEVER FAIL 


To eliminate fail- 
_——_i = 


. ures, use these 
exEP CIES | 








new Silent Read- 


SILENT ers. Pupils are 

READING || trained to read 
CLEAR TH INKING || Tapidly and cor- 
———— | rectly. (10 cts. for 


sample copies. ) 


Silent Readers 

“Exercises in Silent 

Reading and Clear 
Thinkiag.”” One book for 


each grade from 3 to & 


canna 
Mvin 








J in lusive, Actual stories 

to be readsilently. Upper 

grades contain vocational guidance suggestions 
Grades 3-4 based on geography Price 25c 

Nature Study 
“65 Lessons in Nature Study and Agriculture.” 
A simple, practical and reliable book for the 
classroom Price 25c 


a. Year with the Birds.”” M. 0. Thomson A 
nailed study of 35 birds aa to habits and hal 
— ; also carefully selected que Price 35c 


“A Year with the Trees." M. 0. Thomson. A 
4 detailed study of 36 trees as to uses, habit pro 
tection, Price We 


“*380 Socialized Problems in Arithmetic with Cume- 
lative Review.”” O. W. Hogue and Emma Smith 
This book will satisfy the increas 
ing demand for courses of atudy for more prac 
tical problems in arithmetic 


BACON & VINCENT CO., In 
49 E. Swan Street, 


ations. 


Buffalo, New York. 

Please send to this address the books checked above 
Il am enclosing lve for cach sample copy 

Name 

Address 























U. S. Government Jobs |) * 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerk 

rks ge ~~ the » Bret year, $74.00 each semi 
monthly pay day. This is - weekly ine . the maximem being 
$2,700 a year. $112 BOeach pap ¢ -~4 i ring examinations expected 

City Mail Carriers, Postoffice Clerks 

Clerks and « wmence at$1,700@ year and automat! 
cally increase $106 o pacar 4 to £2, 100 anc sz. 300, They also heve 16 
days’ paid vacati 

Get Free List of Positions 

Fill out the following coupon ear itoff and mall it today 

how atonce 


Kallway Postal Cl. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A242, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me, free of charge (1) a full description of the position 
checked below 2) Free copy of 32 pawe book, ‘How to Geta U.» 
Gewernmment Job’’; (3) A list ef U. 3S. Government Jobs now 


obtainable 

[} Raliway Postal Clerk 
[} Postoffice Clerk 

[] City Mall Carrier 


($1900-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 





{1} Rural Mail Carrier ($2100-$3000) 
[] General Clerk—File Clerk ($1260-$2600) 
] Insp of Cust ... ($2100 up) 
GREED 9 cccncuseccscnscsecosesecsccscccccecsscnosnscocssesecensecsquesesaues 
Address ...... 





Duc ANIeyy PHOTOS 


of Super Value’ 
WANT A GO00 POSITION? TRY QUR PHOTOS 


UY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
OUSINESS SIZE, AT LOWEST PRICES. PERFECT COPIES 
MADE FROM ANY SIZE La T OR SNAP SHOT, POSTAGE 
PAIO, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED 


MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO ana ORDER TODAY! 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 

N 1110 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


his Den Gronlandske Ordbog (Copen- 
hagen, 1871), the fundamental mean- 
ing is that an igloo is a shelter from 
something, or more particularly a shel- 
ter from the weather. Anything is 
therefore an igloo which is more or less 


| permanent and does shelter you from 


the weather. A tent, for instance, is 
just as much an igloo as a snow house 
or a wooden house if you are trying to 


| use the word as the Eskimos do. 


If we don’t use the word in its Eskimo | 


sense then why use it at all? We are 
writing English, so why not stick to 
the good English word “house”? 
Similarly, if we are writing English, 
why use “parka” as your author does in 
the last sentence on page 50? That 
word is not even Eskimo and may pos- 
sibly be Russian, although some Rus- 
sians deny it. The commonest opinion 
seems to be that “parka” was original- 


|ly borrowed by the Russians from the 





natives of Kamchatka and then by 
the Alaska miners from the Russians. 
It is only around places like Nome that 
even the Alaska Eskimos know this 
word; it is unknown in all other 
Eskimo districts. 

But don’t think that I dislike Mrs. 
Dickson’s article. It is one of the best | 
of the sort I have ever seen and my 
only criticisms are with regard to these 
two loan words which she introduces. 
I agree with an author who recently | 
maintained in Science that we should | 
never borrow a word from a foreign 
language when an equally good English 
word for the same thing is available; 
and that if we do borrow a word, the 
use of it in English should depend on its | 
meaning and nature in the language 
from which it was borrowed. 

I hope we don’t get away from the 
point, which is that the Eskimo mate- 
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Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906. 
In spite of all this depression talk I believe that 1931, for the excellent and 
super teachers, is going to be a banner year. 
a school system with a regular salary schedule and where they won’t cut 


Now is the time to get with 








rial in your January issue is far above | 
| the average. 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


NormMat INsTRUCTOR PRIMARY 


AND 


New York, N.Y. | 


Pians feels a not unworthy satisfaction in | 


the close attention which such an authority 


} on the Arctic regions as Mr. Stefansson has 


given to the Eskimo material in the January 
issue, and in the fact that he has so few 
criticisms to make. We regret the glaring 
error in the Shackleton reference, and our 
thanks go to Mr. Stefansson for his keen 
scrutiny of every word we published about 
a subject in which he is so well versed. 





| Teachers Wanted '*Schoslsand Colleses 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 1 INC. 


h. N use 
Cincinnati New Haven, "owting Green *” 
So. Jacksonville, Wasi Ington, D.c. 


Ohio Valley Teachers Agency 


A. J. Jolly, Founder, MENTOR, KENTUCKY. 
Register now, secure promotion through our prompt 
efficient service. 


BARDEEN-UNION 
Teachers Agency 


An established record for placing superior 
teachers in superior positions. 
Ask us today for information 


301-03 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 




















25, APPLICATION $4 .00 
PHOTOS I= 


Finest real photo copies, size 
2'%4x3%. Send good photo. We 

| return original and guarantee to 

please or refund your dollar. 

Prompt Service. 

OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 















Ithaca Teachers Agency 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Enroll Now. No Fee. 
Teachers needed for all positions 
from Kindergarten to College. 


| 130 Blair Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 











30 APPLICATION PHOTOS— $1.50. 


Your photo must be attach- 
ed to your application for 


a position, Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail a= same day your order 


is received, 30 finest quality repzoductions in size (2'4x34) and style preferred 


15 copies for $1.00. We re- 
turn your original unharmed. 


Boards of Education, 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 15C East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





your salary every time they build a new building or the local bank breaks, 








On the strength of my reputation for success I solicit your business, 
TEACHERS C. ee vy — LL.D., 4B... Clete cle | 


Kis. WICAGO 


We make contact with the best teaching talent—and find the best teaching positions. In every department—from, 
primary through college expe rienced placement authorities are at your command. All have intimate knowledge of 
both employers’ and te vache ra’ needs, They will give you a new conception of intelligent placement service, Wri 
now for Free Employers’ or Teachers’ Bulletin. Address 831 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ui 


Clark-Brewer | fis: PrrtsBURGH, Jegkins “Arcade MINNEAPOL I 
Teachers Agency 














Globe Bldg; KANSAS CITY, MO., Y. Life Bay, 
SPOKANE, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Get Brewer's National Educational Directory—10,000 name 





’ Established 1882 for $1.00. If you are a strong, well prepared experienced grace 
Registration in any office teacher, write us. We need such all the time for the best pos. 
Joins All. tions in the U. S. A. 





Member National Association of 
Teachers Agencies. 


Co-operative Teachers Agency 4 ssscive Aseocy Pom 


Hurst Building Buffalo, N.Y. Service to Teachers and Schoo: 
Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—51st year 
P. O. Box 157, North Seventh Avenue, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION. — A live and up-to-date Bureau placing 
238 Mfgs. —- Bidg., | KansasCity,Mo. teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


h and Wyandotte. 
E. L. HUFF ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 
Normal and College graduates only. Enroll NOW for the best po:i- 


TEACHERS AG CY, tions in1931, Specialreference service for independent applications 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, 1931 Certification Booklet FREE with enrollment. 16 years’ exp 
Member Nat. Assn. Teachers Agencies rienced personal service. 


ALLIED H. R. Soper, Prop. 


507 Fifth Ave. f 
Teachers’ Agency 




















Registration Form on Request 
WRITE DEPT. N. 
: “The Utmost Courtesy at All 
k Ci y 
New Yeu y Times—Service Unexcelled.” 


of Teachers Agencies. 
Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, We will make 50 application pictures from an original for $1.50 if yo 


mention Normal Instructor. Free enrollment. A sample application letter that gets results for 25c. 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 











45th YEAR.—Grade Teachers, Supervisors, Critics, 
Teachers of Art, Music, Physical Education, now in 
good demand. In the last decade we have secured 
PROMOTION for thousands in City and Suburban 








535 Fifth Ave., New York Schools, in State Teachers’ Colleges, etc. Our patrons 
Hyde drm a a. pay highest salaries. Booklet free. 
, Inc. 















esi PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 


By Laura Rountree Smith. 


Ten puppet plays arranged for all the holidays and special 
days of the school year. Since full directions are given for 
each play they may very easily be produced. While sug- 
gested for special days the plays may be given at any time 
and will fit into any program. The variousforms of puppets 
are discussed and fully described, with methods for making. 
This book will be serviceable to those interested in reviving 
puppet plays. Children delight to arrange the puppets and to 
make them speak and dance. Price, 40 cents. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 





UPPET PLAYS 





SPECIAL DAYS 
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208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 





























FROM THIS 


Low-priceo DUPLICATOR 


10% DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS! | 


Two Duplicators in one, Twin printing surfaces ob rm 
capacity. Up to 150 copies of anything writteD wit 
writer, pen or pencil—or pictures drawn or tr: 
duced in one to five colors in 10 to 20 minutes 8” oa 
as you need them, Doyble the number if both 
MONCY BACK GUARANTEE of Be 

Unequalled for hago easy, low-cost reproductices o 

a ns, 3, Music, Bulletins, Meeting No PECIAL 





AMAZING RESULTS 


d as oftes 








ter now at aa low pri cos — LESS 10% 
DISCOUNT TO TEA CHERS, 3. Try it 30 days. 


Letter Size 834" x1y” seeecoesed $6. 
Legal Size 8 "x13 
Complete with 2 btls, ink, sponge, ete. 
Duplicator Typewrite Ribbon. $1.00 
Duplicator Carbon Paper, Dz, $1.00 
Order today. Descriptive booklet free, 

Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 
Dept. 12M, 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Superintendents Gather 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the 

ment of Superintendence is be- 

ing held February 21-26, in the Ma- 

nic Temple at Detroit. This beautiful 

gructure, facing Cass Park, contains 
the largest auditorium in the city. 

The program of the convention, pre- 
pared under the direction of President 
Norman R. Crozier, is built around the 
subject, ““Working Together for the 
Children of America.” Important 
events on the program include an ad- 
dress by Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
, concert by the National High School 
Chorus, and an entertainment night. 
“Here and Now in Education,” a pro- 

of school activities presented by 
the Detroit Teachers Association, will 
dramatically close the six-day meeting. 

Railroad identification certificates en- 
titling the delegates to one-and-one-half 
fre round trip may be obtained from 
]. W. Crabtree, secretary of the N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

For room reservations address Paul T. 
Rankin, Chairman, Hotel Committee, 
1805 Stroh Building, Detroit, Mich. 





“American -Boy” Contests 


A ten-week trip to the Orient next 
summer, with all expenses paid from 
Sattle to Seattle, free to the man or 
voman teacher who submits the win- 
sing essay on “Why I Would Like to 


| Travel in the Orient” is offered by the 


American Boy Magazine in co-operation 
with Upton Close, noted author and 
keturer. The essay is to be 300 words 
inlength. Boys and girls also will com- 
pete for a ten-week trip, in a separate 
contest. 

Other contests, of special interest to 
schools, will offer as prizes trips to 
Paris, with all expenses (New York to 
New York) paid; and trips to Yellow- 
stone Park, with all round-trip expenses 
paid from the homes of the winners. 

Any teacher who wishes to receive 
monthly reprints of the American 
Boy's contest announcements, open to 
ill boys and girls, may obtain them by 
writing George F. Pierrot, Managing 
Editor, American Boy Magazine, 550 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Application Photos! $290? , ora st ter 
LW, About2};x4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 


mle preferred. Originals returned. Folders 6c each. 
KLINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville, lowa. 


PECL AL "FER: 

KODAK FILMS— $b Mey i aR 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 

MOSER & SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

(RATIONS REVIEWS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC. 

% prepared to order. $2.50 r 

1000 words. MILLER LITERARY AGENCY, 

211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


ee 


PLAYS, Serius it te 


G00. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill, 


eee 


. Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bases, 
Basketry Materials $s %:0'stior i: 


Butte . 
lor ‘Basket a rflies, Transfers, Book 


Tren thene fee, Basketry Dept., 4231 daa Sencestes 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Professional Courses. Home 

Study Bulletin FREE. 
h 1 PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Particulars of, Dr. Esenwein’s famous Serty- 
Short-Story and aaa ae a Tus Wairer’s 
. Write today. 


: THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Devt. 48 Soringhetd. Mass. 






















































A thorongh 6 months course will qualify you 
te mt ly remanerstive position asa 
Jahorat-ry Torbnicten tn bosrital or physi- 
clan's Iaboratery. Pre 9 ex-erlerre un- 
nereasary. Adi Den. P tor ec’clog. 
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‘CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS—ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW 


For 30 years Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of Pupils all over the 
United States. Today they are as popular as ever. 
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Souvenir Style 31 





I have ordered my Souvenirs thru you for 
upwards of fifteen years and have always 
been well pleased. Please fill this order 
after the same manner you have heretofore. 
F. C. Foresman, Allenwood, Pa. 

This makes four terms I have used your Sou- 
venirs and have always found them very 
satisfactory and very highly prized by pupils 
of all ages. Mrs. Winifred McKellar, 
Watova, Okla. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


It has been our custom heretofore to 
mail our souvenirs flat, that is, not fold- 
ed and tied. This year we fold and tie 
them ready to hand to your pupils when 
they reach you. Bear this in mind. 











Description of Souvenir Style 31 


A thorough description of our new Souvenir 
style 31, which is illustrated here, is almost 
impossible, as it must be seen to be appreciated. 
It is a twelve page booklet including the cover, 
size 34%4x6% inches, tied with a fine silk ribbon. 
This ribbon is not tied in a loop or bow, but is 
inserted just as shown here. This makes it much 
neater in appearance and is more substantial than 
if tied in a bow. In addition the ribbon is more 
expensive than the cord or tassels used in other 
souvenirs. It is stecl engraved (not printed) in 
beautiful colors and the design is just as shown in 
engraving. The inside printing consists of a very 
fine poem entitled, (Close of School,) especially 
written for our souvenirs, also other appropriate 
matter. We also print for you the name of your 
school, district number, township, county, state, 
teacher, scholars, county superintendent and 
school board—which copy you must send us when 
you order. Now here is a very important feature 
of our new souvenir, a feature that has never yet 
been incorporated in any souvenir. The outside 
cover is made up to take care of two photos, one 
of the teacher and one of the school house or 
pupils. The photo of the teacher appears at the 
top. At the bottom you will notice there is an 
oval horizontal space and also a horizontal panel. 
The lower photo can be made in either shape. The 
shape is usually determined by the photo which 
is sent to us. f course this souvenir can be used 
with only one photo, or without photo. 

Notice our low prices for the high grade goods 
we sell. 

Buy your souvenirs from us and be assured of 
getting the newest and best obtainable. 


Price of Souvenir Style 31 
WITHOUT PHOTOS 








Geen. Ant. Qeen, Ant. Ques. Amt. Quen. Ant. 
6 1.50 16 =2.20 26 462.90 36 = 8.60 
7 1.67 172.27 27 «2.97 37 =. 3.67 
8 1.64 18 234 28 3.04 38 3.74 
9 41.71 19 «2.41 29 = 3.11 89 0=— 3.81 

10 1.78 20 «2.48 30 «8.18 40 3.88 

11 = 1.85 21 «2.65 $1 3.26 41 3.95 

12 1.92 22 «=2.62 32 3.82 42 4.02 

181.99 23 «2.69 83 (3.39 43 4.09 

142.06 24 2.76 34 03.46 44 «4.16 

15 2.13 25 «2.88 35 63.58 45 4.23 





Additional ones above 45—6c each 

If Photos are wanted add 3c for each souvenir 

If you order less than the number of scholars, add 
3c for each name in excess of the number you order. 

Assured Delivery. Send us 6e extra and we 
will replace absolutely FREE any order lost in 
the mail. 

Send your order early so that if there is a 
delay for some reason or other—your Souvenirs 
will still reach you in time. 


Remittance 


Must accompany all orders. 
order or your personal check. 

We allow 10% discount on two or more orders 
sent us at one time. Deduct this from your re- 
mittance. It will pay you to ask your friends to 
order with you. 


We Please You or Refund Your 
Money 


Send a 2c stamp for Samples. It is not neces- 
sary however to have samples as thousands of 
teachers send us orders without seeing samples 
and we positively please them or refund their 


= When You Order 


Send name of School, District Number, Town- 
ship or City, County, State, Teacher, Scholars, 
School Board and County Superintendent. Send 
your order early. Don't wait until within a few 
days of the close of school. Tell us when your 
school closes. You should order as many sou- 
venirs or more than you have scholars. 


Prompt Mailing 
All orders are mailed prepaid within a day or 
so after their receipt, excepting those calling for 
photographs, which require a little additiona! 
time. 


Send post office 


Photograph Souvenirs 


If you want your photos on souvenirs, all that 
is required is for you to send a photograph of 
yourself, schoolhouse, or pupils and we will make 
a small photo for each souvenir. We can copy 
a large or small photograph or from a group, 
providing the one to be copied is not too close 
to others in the group. We can also copy proois 
but they must be very clear and distinct. The 
small photos will be exact reproductions of the 
photo you send us. 


When You Send Your Photo 


Don’t send us a small photo, one that was made 
from another photo. We can copy it but it will 
not show up well. Don’t send us a wornout, 
faded photo and expect us to make good copies— 
it can’t be done. If you want good photos, send 
us the best and latest photo you have, as we re- 
turn it uninjured. If your photo is in a large 
folder, it is better to remove the photo before 
you send it. It can be replaced when it is re- 
turned to you. If you send a group photo, do not 
make pencil marks on the subject to be copied— 
make a cross on the back of photo indicating the 
one to be used. Wrap your photo securely. 


We have tried to give all the information need- 
ed to order direct from this advertisement and 
again we wish to remind you that we please you 
or refund your money. That's been our motto for 
30 years. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Dept. 31, DOVER, OHIO 








e 
The Acid Test 
What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 


the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 


on the New International for pronuncia- 
- spelling, compounding, and division 


The New International has been univer- 
saliy accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is in accord with 
the best modern 


Use it in your own 
schools. 


Write for our 

free booklets 

of interesti 

ways to teac 

the use of the 
‘ Ty. 


GET THE BEST 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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SAMPLES OUTLINE DRAWINGS 


100 Subjects of our famous all-season educa- 
tional Outline Drawings, one of each subject, 
including all 9x12 in. shown in our Catalog 
6x9 in., everyone a different kind. 
A wonder selection at a small investment of 
$1.00 Postpaid, if remitted with order. 
your order today and receive this surprise 
Write for FREE Catalog. 
UNITED NOVELTY MFG. CO 
1080 Milwaukee Avenue, 





Mail 











Chicago, Il. 





a knock at the door. 
stood Officer Kane. 


“I ought to arrest you all.’ 
“Oh, please don’t,”’ pleaded Ethel. 
“Don't wore, lassie,"’ laughed Kane. 

havin’ such a fine time I had to drop in.’ 
“Oh,” sighed Ethel, relieved. 

Kane Joins the Party 
“Playin’ canned music? 


remarked as the victrola started. 
“I dare you to,” shouted Ted Strong 


everyone laughed. 


the ‘‘Song of the Vagabonds.”’ 
“That's great 


playing a long time, 








The Old Tower Series of Plays 


for Young People. 
Send for list, and also for information in 


rd to 
our Rental Library of plays, OLD TOWER PRESS, 


Lockport, 














They dared Officer 
Kane to play 


.. and his music held them spellbound 


ETHEL'S party was at its height, when there came 
Ethel opened it. There 


“What's all the noise in here?’ he thundered. 


“You were 
’ 


“Won't you join us?” 


Can't anyone play this 
beautiful piano?’ Sure, I'd like to give you a tune,"’ he 


“All right, 1 will,” he said, and as he sat down 
Kut the noise stopped as he started 


play another,” all shouted as he fin- 
ished. Kane then played ‘On the Road to Mandalay, 


following it with the latest song hits. Act at once—mail the 
“Well,” he laughed, “I'l have to be on my way coupon today--no obligation, 
now.” (Instrument supplied if de- 
“Thank you,” said Ethel. ‘You must have been sired, cash or credit.) U. 8. 







“No tiresome écales 
or exercises. I played 
real pieces almost from 
the start."’ 

ee 

Over 600,000 peo- 
ple have learned this 
way. You can, too, even if you don’t know a note. 
First itteile you how-—then it shows you in pictures— 
then you play and hear it. You teach yourself——right 


at home, 
Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 

The U. 8S. School of Music has arranged a 
TDeomonstration Lesson and explanatory book 
let—both free. They show how anyone 
can learn to play his favor- o 
ite instrument in half the 
time at a fraction of the 
cost of old methods. 


Bchool of Music, 63 Bruns- 
wick B 


“No, I haven't been ldg., New York City. 
playin’ long at all.” Then «= — ——— ee Se ee ee ee a eS SN 
LEARN TO PLAY the questions started; UY, §. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
E “How did you learn! ¢3 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
BY NOT When do you practice? ha —s 
“Who was your teacher?" Send me your amazing free book, usie Lessoy ‘ 
Mandolin Saxophone “I had no teacher; I Your Own Home,’’ with introduction by Dr. Fran 
Piano "Cello couldn't take regular jes- Crane, also Free Demonstration Lesson. This does 
Organ Ukulele sons. But I saw a U. 8, mot put me under any obligation. 
Cornet School of Music advertise- 
Banjo ment of a new way Of Name 
Violin Trombone | ae Hy lay. L ag 
wr r Pree a 
or any other When 1 saw how euy i Address ... avers 
instrument wes I wrote for the who! — . Here, 7s, 
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Here's the new Krazy-lkes! 


tendencies in primary 


make with Krazy-lkes. 
activity. 


$1.00. 


$ | .00 








THE 


SEND 10 cents for sam- 

ple Krazy-Ikes figure. 
Write for folder and 

colored sheet of things 


to make FREE. 


Knapp Electric 
(Div. of P.R. Mallory & Co., Inc.) 
Dept. N-3, 3029 E.Washington St. 


Indi li Indi 








yh, DEVELOPS > 


Children’s 
CREATIVE ABILITY 


A modern educator-toy reflecting the new 
educ ation, 
dumpties, gobblers, donkeys and dozens of other animals that children 
love—al! different, all from one set. 
Promotes creative ability, inventiveness and self- 

Lets the child put his whole self into his learning. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. 


(Denver and West, $1.15) 


aren "7h7 J 
KRALYt 


TRADE MARK REC.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
“1000 IN 1” 


Makes kangaroos, giraffes, humpty 
What they learn by name they caa 


Costs only 


See how easy it is! 
The brightly col- 
ored pieces of wood 
are simply pushed togeth 





er; pulled apart to chance. 


ivi 
ALL. 


BUILDER TOY 








KNAPP ELECTRIC, 
(Div. of P.R. Mallory & Co., Inc.) 





Dept. N-3, 3029 E. Washi St., Indi lis, Ind. 
C) Send set of Krazy-Ikes, $1. (Denver & West, $1.15) 
C) Money enclosed, [) Send C. O. D. 


C)1 enclose 10 cents for sample figure. 
C) Send free literature. 
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May we send you free copies 
of the new Procter & Gamble 
Educational Bulletins ? 


Bulletins for 1931 appear in two editions 





The first describes The Cleanliness Crusade 
material and ether related educational and 
recreational projects, re-edited by Dr. Bon- 
ser of Columbia University, and classified 
for all grades from the first primary up 
through high school. For high school 
grades there is included special project 
work in history, geography, industrial geog- 
raphy, industrial arts, and home economics. 


The other describes material of particular 
interest to Home Economics teachers. It 
also lists material for special uses which 
would be difficult to classify under specific 
headings. 


Please use the coupon below in requesting 
bulletins. 


Procter & Gamble, 331-K 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me 


Educational Dept. 


Bulletin No. 1 (Cleanliness Crusade, 
Bulletin No. 2 (Home Economica) 


etc.) 


Name 
School 
Street 


City State 








The National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East 
lith St., New York, announces the Seventh Annual 
Competition for smalisculptures in white soap. Com- 
plete information on the competition and interesting 
material forthe use of soap sculpture as recreational 
projects in schools of all grades will be sent upon ap- 
plication to the Committee. 








-"Yes.lm a Success 


TAN 4 to ANT 





—But I Wasted 25 Years 
of My Life’’ 


4¢A FTER 25 years of routine work, I was only 
a private secretary earning $40 a week. 
Then at 45 1 was ‘fired’—too old for the job! 
“That night I answered a little advertisement. 
It started me on my way to my present posi- 


tion as Cafeteria Supervisor at $75, with my 
future assured. I feel that I have wasted half 
my life—for I know girls of 20 and 25 who are 
already successful as tea room and coffee shop 
managers. It's the one profession where age 
doesn’t matter—it’s training that counts !"’ 


Train now for success 
Thousands of new eating places demand trained managers 
and assistants, You can quickly qualify for one of these 
dignified, highly-paid positions through Lewis management- 
training. The FREE BOOK, ‘‘Fortunes in 
Food’ is yours for theasking —send forittoday. 







> Se 


Free Book shows how #4 
ae 





i Lewis Tuetates Institute, Dept. 9625-ED : 
( wimon oO, wis Hotel Training Schools) 
; Washington, D. C. a H 
H Please send me your new free book, “‘Fortunes in # 
Food’’ showing how | can become a tea room or coffee H 
H shop manager. { 
' ' 
H Name ... 4 
i Address _ 
De ecrectensnnitnccntcitenemnsecnnssanal State. eccess | 
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Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mai!Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required, Exami- 
nations often, 44,817 appointed last year. Send for 
our Civil Service Catalog No.8, COLUMBIAN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers, as well as generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 
Occasionally, however, we learn 
of some teacher who has been im- 
posed upon by an unauthorized 
agent and we therefore think it 
desirable to caution teachers against 
giving their orders to agents who 
| are not known to them personally 
unless such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company au- 
thorizing them to act as our repre- 
sentatives, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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The World Federation of Education 


Associations will observe its fourth 
Biennial and hold its fifth meeting 
July 27-August 1, in Denver, Colo. 
These dates will permit teachers to at- 
tend the Los Angeles meeting of the 
National Education Association, enjoy 
two weeks of pleasant vacation on the 
Pacific coast, or attend the first term of 
some university summer session, and 
reach Denver in time for the World 
Federation meeting. 

President Augustus O. Thomas an- 
nounces that practically all countries 
will be represented. The program will 
present many outstanding men and 
women of world-wide note who will 
discuss important phases of interna- 
tional co-operation. The five Hermann- 
Jordan committees engaged on the 
study of international co-operation 
through education will make reports 
and definite programs of instruction 
will be presented. 





In a contest which provides an open- 
ing for stories from unknown writers, 
Scribner's Magazine is offering prizes of 
$1,000 and $500 for the best narra- 
tives, 2,500 to 6,000 words, which are 
concerned with some phase of American 
life. All persons, regardless of nation- 
ality or residence or previous literary 
experience, are eligible for the contest, 
| which closes June 20, 1931. This is 
an attempt to bring new vigor and life 
into literature by reaching those people 
who are living and creating America 
and not merely writing about it. The 
manuscripts may be narratives, articles, 
or sketches. All found suitable will be 
purchased outright and published by 
Scribner’s. From these the prize win- 
ners will be selected. For details, ad- 
dress Contest Editor, Scribner’s Mag- 
azine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Changeable 


' 12 Gelatine 
Sheets, 9x12 
fastened to board 8% 
clamping onto table —@age 
or desk. Complete = 
$4.85 postpaid. Im- = 
pression Roller $1.00——= 
extra. Gelatinerol g 


















Hektographs, refil at 
low prices. Write for illustrated Price List, QRAPHIC 
DUPLICATOR CO., 270N Lafayette St., New York 
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| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 
A Complete Conservatory Coury 
B M *} Wonderful home study music leseons unde 
Y WVkAU great American and European 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and eua 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 
The only recognized Conservatory of Music iving lesson 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. F 
The ideal ofa —— Conservatory of Musie for bon or 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life; 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by tty 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained, ] 
The instructi t the indivi: 
obdenmttenn eee The 
command from the very moment you enroll, save 
ity E ion Ci t 
Personal instruction Method, has placed heme mane T 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at hom 
Write telli 
Any Instrument Wtcccus ee BI 
Voice, Public Schoo! Musie, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar tion 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Am 
with details of course you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATory § 24 
581 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Ty 
KEEP ABREAST| ie 
foll 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 1. 
os 2. 
3. 
EARN CREDITILE 
5. 
TOWARD A DEGREE | 
8. 
While teaching, use the 9, 
HOME STUDY 10. 
courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, ll. 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 12 
visors and Principals, which the University r 
Rives by correspondence. 450 courses in 13. 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 14. 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 15. 
Write for booklet giving full information. 
The University of Chicago Eat 
507 Ellis Hall Chicago 
manrgnd T 
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TUDY ART 
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High Schoo! Course 


inside two 

trance to col 
and -eix 
Free 


AMERICA OOL 
Dept. 1-328, Drexel Av. & 68th St, ©A.8.1923 CHICAGO 


Advertising An.. 
Wlustration ..... 
Interior Decoration 
Ds «aces 
Drawing and Paint- 
ing .. Sculptor's Art 


Ideal living condi- 
tions in recognized 
Faculty comprised of able, 











art center. 
artist-instructors. Endowed, non-profit 








Send for catalog ....+ 


NNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 


East Twenty-fifth Street Minneapolis, Minnesote 


institution. 
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Handsome Descriptive Booklet Free on Request. 
University of Colorado Extension Divisios, 


F~ Sol Mee 










Public School Music Methods| B “=. 
For the Grades and High School let Fi 
Four New Home Study Courses| § 
Credits Apply on University Degree and ‘as 





Supervisor's Certificate. 
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Boulder, Colorado. 
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Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING, Three yours stot! 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, lil 
Schoo! Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT OF NuBse 


Dept. 








N. 1., 2449 Washington Blvd,, Chicago. Ill. 
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OV TPOSITIO 


$35 TO0$75 WEEKLY 
1 inspector 
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iving lessoy e . 
istewm For Home Work, Daily Assign- 
° lifes . . 
reeivé # ments and Examination 
—~ These new type standard tests will 
roll, save you time, effort, and money. 
manetor Tyrrell’s History Exercises 
Ire You an Forty-eight true-false, comple- 
Atay md tion, and recognition exercises on 
ree American History for the 6th, 7th, 
| and 8th grades. 
VATOR Complete Specimen 75c 

Tyrrell’s Geography Exercises 

Fifteen completion type tests as 

follows: 

1. The Northeastern States 

2. The North Central States 

3. The Southern States 

4. The Western States 

5. The United States 

6. Possessions of the U. S. 

7. Northern Countries of N. A. 

8. Southern Countries of N. A. 

9, North America as a Whole 

10. South America as a Whole 
mary, 11. India, China, Japan 
—. 12. Asia as a Whole 
ses in 13. Australia, N. Z. & Islands 
her a 14. Africa as a Whole 
_— 15. Europe as a Whole 
ation. Complete Specimen Set 25c 
ago Eaton Diagnostic—Accomplishment 
icago Tests in English. 
—— Twenty-two tests on the funda- 
pow mentals of English Grammar. 

Complete Specimen Set 40c 

RT] THE PALMER COMPANY. 
— 219 Walker Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Art. 
Paint. 








900 W. Lake Street, Dept. C-231, Chicago, tl, 


Basketry Materials 


FOR SCHOOL USE—POSTAGE PREPAID 





























Golored Reed, 15¢ rolls. Best Quality in all Popular 
Colors, White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds. Discount on large 
ool orders, Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hanging Bas- 
let Frames, Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored Wooden 
urses feads for Trimming. Sample’ roll, instruction sheet and 
and mee list only 5c. MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 
ith St., Phillipsburg. Kansas. 
pquest. 
isioa, RING or PIN 
—— Png *1 OO 
ospital CATALOG SENT FREE 
Special designs furnished at no extra cost. You buy direct 
years stody from Factory at Factory prices. 
ments, High bala CO., 114 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 
cong —_ 
ov Nuxses Poe fg FREE CATALOG Sree 
- Cc: CLASS RINGS TD 
RING AS SHOWN WITH ANY ONE OR TWO LETTERS IM S 
CENTRE AND EITHER HS.JH.6S.0R SS Bese SHED $ fis OB 
Seonnoney 241055] 12 1023 | 1 7012 on 
2906 _ tissta liso cal ti75 CA 200 EA poe 





THE METAL ARTS (0752 PORTLAND AVE, ROCHESTER NY. 







FREE CATALOG 


Esther pin, silver plate-+-35fea 
Sterling silver or gold plate * SOfea 
lor2 colors enamel. any 3 or 4 letters & dates 


ustian BROS co lower Pricer on Oozen Lots 
--..._ 


969 eastian G.ca 
Class Pins, Rings and Pennants 
Write for our 1931 Catalog 
Pin shown with any letters, numerals, or 
colors. Sterling Silver or Gold Plate 60c 
each, doz. $5.00. Full line pennants, caps, etc. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., Dept. 50, Palmyra,Pa. 





ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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A-B-C’s 


Up to now, encyclopedia makers have 
had their A to Bos, Bos to Gra, Cra to 
Fro—or whatever the mystical symbols 
might be that marked the arbitrary 
limits of their volumes; but now, with 
the new Classroom Edition of Comp- 
ton’s we may be sure that they are 
learning their A-B-C’s! For with this 
new edition, an arrangement has been 
adopted as simple as A-B-C—indeed, 
that is just what it is. Volume 1 is the 
A volume, Volume 2 the B volume, and 
so on, only that in certain instances it 
has been practicable to include all the 
material under two or three letters (for 
example, J, K, L) in one volume with- 
out making it bulky. As a matter of 
fact, none of the volumes in the Class- 
room Edition of 16 volumes (the last 
of which is the “Study Guide” volume) 
is as heavy as one of the books in the 
10-volume edition, and most of them 
are lighter by a number of ounces. The 
new Volume 1 is nearly 14 ounces 
lighter than the old Volume 1. 

The advantages of such an arrange- | 
ment are manifest. The child (or adult, 
for that matter) can take a volume of 
this new set with assurance that what 
he wants is there and not in the preced- 
ing or following volume. Just what a 
saving in time and energy that means, 
when multiplied by millions of in- 
stances, we leave it to a mathematician, | 
a psychologist, and a physiologist to 
compute. 

This, of course, is but one of the ben- 
efits that the teacher or pupil receives 
from the new Compton arrangement. 
Another is that, with sixteen volumes 
instead of ten, just so many more pu- 
pils can use a set at one time. Fur- 
thermore, since the special Dura-Bound 
feature is retained with the smaller 
number of pages and lighter weight, the 
books are practically indestructible. In 
the Classroom Edition, library fabrikoid, 
which “wears like iron,” is used, with 
stamping in non-tarnishing aluminum 
leaf. 

The books are good to look at, being 
a cheerful red in color; they are a pleas- 
ure to handle, since they lie open easily; 
they are especially convenient for ref- 
erence purposes, since the Fact-Index 
for each volume is now placed at the 
end of the volume; and what has al- 
ways been true of Compton’s is still 
true—it is a work whose informational 
value is vastly enhanced by its style 
of presentation, its rich variety of illus- 
trations, and its all-round attractive- 
ness. Useful though it is to adults, it 
is pre-eminently a children’s encyclo- 
pedia—prepared with their needs, their 

















GRADUATION DAYS 


——__—_— The Graduate’s Handbook 


A perfect guide for the Graduate during his Senior Year and especially 
helpful during the Commencement Season. Written and arranged by Ann 
Gladys Livyd. The author has entered into the preparation of this book 
with mind and heart atune to the needs and thrills of those who graduate, 
both from High School and College. The result is a beautiful treasury of 
worthwhile and original ideas for use by the Seniors. 

The book has seventeen chapters, as follows: Chap. I, ‘A Word to the 
Graduate”; Chap, IL, ‘The Salutatory’’; Chap. IL, ‘*The History’’; Chap. 
IV, “The Poem’; Chap. V, ‘The Song”; Chap. V1, “The Will”; Chap. 
vil, “The Prophecy’’; Chap. VIII, ‘The Valedictory’’; Chap. . 
Colors”; Chap. X, “The Motto”; Chap. XI, “The Flower’; 
“The Senior Banner’’; Chap. XIII, “The Graduate’s Prayer’ ; 
“The Senior Yell’; Chap. XV, ‘‘The Senior Epitaph’; Chap “ 
Last Council’; Chap. XVII, “Class Day.” Each of the above named 
chapters takes up in detail that particular phase of the Commencement 
activities. Every subject is discussed in full, with several examples and 
many suggestions given complete, “Graduation Days’ will so greatly 
assist in planning and preparing for the Commencement Season fiat it 
will be a joy and not a burden to make ready for Senior functions, to de- 
cide the Class problems, and carry on the Graduation Exercises. 

Graduation Days makes a most appropriate gift for the Graduate-to-be, and will be one of his most 
cherished possessions and most useful references during and up to the close of his last busy year, 

Reams of material, all of which is new, worthwhile, and just the type which the Graduate wants, No 
one he be disappointed in this book who really wishes a Graduation Guide through the Commence 
tach Season, 

Graduation Days is handsomely bound in blue cloth with title stamped in gold; it contains 368 
pages, all printed in clear, perfect. type, and is beautifully illustrated with full page black and white 
drawings. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


March Brothers, Lock Box A, Lebanon, Ohio 
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4 <3 Gold ron 22 Rained letters on Pin 
=, Sterl.Sil..25 or blackground Ename: 
RA la Sm Roll Gold .4 Sterl.Sil. $1.66 Each No.C 125 = Each 
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ature Studies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. They are 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- 
form size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 
ing or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, and 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 
cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, 
Birds’ eggs and nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, 
Marine Shells, etc. 

ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 353 outstanding 
Dodson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 
lists and gives information on the complete collection of 
more than 1,000 pictures. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Industrial Pictures 
THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dodson’s 
Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 
many of the world’s most important industries. They are 
wonderfully helpful and supplement textbooks. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging 
camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show 
coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 
carried to the cars. The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- 
ing picked on the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and 
woven into cloth. 

Every School, library and home where there are children 
should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 
value and interest. The series consists of those shown be- 
low. Each picture has a brief and interesting description at 
the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken at great 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 
6 in. x 8 in., and 6 in. x 9 in. 


> 


Se Sea 














ee 


Red-Headed Woodpecker 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 


["] Cement 20 pictures for 50c [] Lumbering 12 pictures for 25¢ 
[Coal « * 286 [] Marble 8 ~ “ 200 
[] Coffee as 40c {} Paper 20 a 500 
60c [-] Rubber 12 aa 25¢ 
35e [] Silk 14 * 35¢ 
50c [ | Steet, avail- 
20c able soon. 

[} Sugar 18 “ 
56e —-[_] Wool 53 “ « 


r ] Granite 
[] Linen, with 
history 


FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson's 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.” 


oe 40¢ 
40 


JOS. H. DODSON, Ine. 
200 S. Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
(] Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 


enclosed. 
[] Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 
than 1,000 pictures. 
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Butterflies 


Name.. 


| 
| 
| 
| [] Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $.—.... 
| 
Address__._........... 
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Size 


with a very brie 


Geography and 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Use them in teaching Language, 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3%. 


kor 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x8. 
For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children. 


————=— COLORED Bird Pictures 
For Spring Bird Study 
THREE CENTS EACH for 


Send 75 cents for our 
/ 
‘ 


Picture 


, x & 


20 or more. Size 7x9. 
et of 


escription of each. 


Literature, History, 
Study. 





25 Bird Pictures 





Large Pictures for Framing. 


Artotypes 
Size 22x28 inches, including 
the margin. $1.00 each for 


two or more; $1.25 for one. 


‘The [Pe rey Pictures (© ox 13, Malden, Mass. 





Baby Stuart Ven Dyke 





Catalogues. 
Send 15 cents in coin or 
stamps for 64-page Cata- 
logue of 1600 miniature 


illustrations. 





‘Found nothing better during my 
years of public school teaching, to 
stimulate 
Pictures. 


interest than The Perry 


” 























no 
O 


and, 
progress 
record 





his own progress. This 
You must see 

3 ’ 

coupon below! 


The University Publishing Co., 

1126 Q Street, Lis In, Nebr Michian o re 

239 Fourth Ave., New Yor! kit Young St., Dating, Tex 
Enclosed find ten cents for a copy 

of “My Spelling Note book.” 






this book to understand how effective it is. 


Do you have a reall 
well-organized ficsen «A 
plan for teaching poe | 
ing in your school ? 


If you don’t then by 
all means you should 
see a copy of “ 


Spelling Notebook’’! 


“My Spelling Notebook” is 
a spelling workbook for the 
pupil that gives him a defi- 
nite helpful weekly program 
in the study and testing of 
spelling. It is not a mere 
spelling tablet in which the 
words are written. It is a 
definite program of study. 
It helps him to spend most 
of his time on words difficult 
for him, not wasting time on 
words he knows. 


By means of the “Graph of My Weekly Progress” each pupil records 
stimulates the pupil to do better work and also 
helps the teacher to see what progress the 


pupil is making. 
Send us the 


Send This Coupon to Our Nearest Office ! 


Name - _ 
Position -_ 
Street or R. F. D. 

City State 











Each book complete in itself 


Book No. 1 ..35¢ per copy 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
“45¢ each per copy 


SET (7 BOOKS) including 


FULL 
playlets seddeveeee $3.00 
Songs for Religious Day and Gen- 
SOE WO enncevescasenees 45e per copy 


Recreation Songs for Upper Grades..50c 





Churchill- Grindell 
ROTE SONG BOOKS 


For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE Grades 





the number representing a different 
collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 


PRICES 


OPERETTAS 
GRANDMOTHER’S FLOWER 
GARDEN For the Grades 
sascuecasones $1.00 per copy 
MOTHER GOOSE’S BIRTHDAY 


Published and for sale by 
CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY 


Platteville, Wisconsin. 











interests, their limitations in mind—and 
the publishers, F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany of Chicago, maintain a permanent 
staff whose duty and pleasure it is not 
only to keep the work up to date but 
constantly to seek ways and means of 
making it more usable and a greater 
source of delight to boys and girls. 

What helps and pleases boys and girls, 
naturally helps and pleases the teacher, 
arousing in a classroom that spirit of 
inquiry which is more to be desired than 
many 100% papers. The teacher’s own 
convenience and efficiency are recog- 
nized in the new Compton arrange- 
ment by the placing of outline and 
study guide material in a separate vol- | 5 
ume, which makes an excellent manual 
for her to keep on her desk. 

——— 

“The Schools and Business,” published | sev 
by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has just 
come from the press. Superintendents, 
principals and teachers who anticipate 
that the economic depression may re- 
sult in retrenchment of school expendi- 
tures or curtailment in school services, 
will welcome this publication. Teach- 
ers associations and_ parent-teacher 
organizations could utilize it to ad- 
vantage. “The Schools and Business” 
shows how the schools contribute to ma- 
terial prosperity, and why cutting their 
services will increase economic depres- 
sion. For prices and discounts write the 


National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 


D. C. 





At the Department of Superintend- 
ence meeting in Detroit, February 21 
to 26, the American Seating Company 
will present an exhibit in the Fountain 
Ballroom of the Masonic Temple Build- 
ing, showing what their engineers have 
developed during the past year along 
lines of scientific improvement of school 
seating. 








What happens to those 

Fellow Teachers spoication wesendoot! 
want a_ hearing. 

Let’s work together and write an = aqgitection that stands 
out. Send 26 cents in silver for a model letter of ap- 


ee", and “helpful hints in applying’ to— 
BHAS. A. BUGBEE, Deputy Suet. of School N. Dak. 











RIBBON? ~~ ~*: 
SOUVENIRS | 


FOR CLOSING DAY . 
Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks _ , SeHtoor 
on which are printed an appropriate Shakes Ong 
poem, also name of teacher, name of se 
school, district, county, state and 
date of presentation. 

Furnished in the following ribbon col- 
ors: Lavender, Biue, Pink, Nile Green, , 
Orange and Scarlet. You may order 

one or assorted colorsas desired. New 

msinclude, s‘het Me Walk with Men 
nm the Road,"* ** memories 
Nours, cacy Thought of Ponting ete. 
Each poem carries a message of helpful- 
nese, and good cheer from teacher to 
pupil, 
Prices — Large size marks, 2 56-8x9 
inc ches 10 or less. $1.65; addition wal 


eac mailer size marks, 





17 ‘Bx 9 inches 100 or le aa, $1.45; ad- 
ditionalones 12¢ each 
Transporent ievatneee in which to 


enclose k Marks supplied free with Same ooo in ~~ 
each order. ms 

Club Orders. When two or more a 
teachers send their orders together a Poli nepy nese tmgaet, 


discount of ten per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed on each order. a 
Send 4 cents for Sample Book on 
Marks of both sizes, with order blank 
showing the ribbon colors, and full text 
of verses. 
if too late to send for samples, we 
will select for — at once and guar- 
antee satisfact 


BROWN & BROWN 
Dept. 80, Dansville, N.Y. - 


Sincerely yours, 
MARY CARPENTER 








arne(\ | 
Presents B ook 
The School 
ClubProgram [in ‘1. 


canlies 





THE EXTRA 
CURRICULAR LIBRARY 





By Harold D. Meyer 


The Class Organization 


and Activities 
By Margaret A. MacDonald 
Address Dept. F. 
A. $. BARNES & COMPANY, 


Special Offer 
Send for des- 
criptive circu 
lar of complete 
library and 
pricefor cou 
plete set, 








67 West 44th Street, 
ee ee —— 





rot and 
“fetes os— oe 


‘Also Portables 2 at reduced 


231 W. Monroe St., 


POTTERY and ANIMALS 
MODELS or DECORATING 


Glazed pottery and animals make 
excellent models for duplication in 
clay, for still life drawing, and for use 
in correlation with other subjects. 





Unglazed animals and pottery fired 
into the bisque may be had for decor- 
ating in the classroom, Write to cer- 
amic department for circular N8. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of ‘‘Permoplast’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 














High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 

3 Made from any good photograph. 
- Origina! returned. 

~~ Size 2"<x4. Double Weight. 

H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


ITT 
Catalog School 


Contains listing of 2%,000 Edu- 
cational slides including 
Geography, L neretare Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 

Victor Animatograph Co. 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lew* 

——— 


















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to wn 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand wonis. Outlines a, 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative on 
both $2.00; complete ey ry $3.00 per thou 


$ 1 arch $5. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lows 
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Teacher and pupil will wear 

y smiles if they use Warp’s Re- 
He) ? view Books in preparing for exami- 
nations. By studying these past 
questions with answers exami- 
nations will have happy endings. 


Warp’s Review Books 


contain actual questions, selected from past 


official examinations, with complete answers. 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of ques- 
tions asked and the nature of enswers required 
Conveniently arranged and systematized. Save 
preparing test questions. Excellent for class 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment. En 

dorsed by educators and used in schools of all 


states. 
ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th AND 
8th GRADE EXAMINATIONS 


- ulture Drawing Orthograph 
~Arithmetic Geography Naan ey 
Bookkeeping Grammar Physiolo 


Civil Government U. S. History Reading 
-Eng. Composition Mental Arithmetic 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 





awe Constitution Ortheera hy 
-Algebra rawing 
—Arithmetic Geography Physical “Geography 
—Bookkeeping —— Physiolog 

?4 Psychology 
—Civil Gov't Literature Readin, 
—Composition - Mu Theory et Teaching 
The books contain both questions and answers 
and are sent postpaid at 40c¢ per copy. See 


quantity prices below: 


SPECIAL a RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c¢ each. 12 or more, 38e 
each. 25 or mi we, 30ec each. 50 or more, 
28e each. 00 or more, 25c each. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


We are sure these books will please you-so sure 
that we will let you have them on trial. Indi- 

cate the books you need and enclose your 
check. If et the end of 10 days you are not 
fully satisfied, you may return the books and 
wewill gladly refund your money, 









Wywarp PUBLISHING CO. 
¢ MINDEN,NEBR. 


MUSIC LESSONS vote HOME 
iS 














You can play music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 
LESSON. It tells howto learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players 
You payasyou learn. Costs you only a few cents a day. 


American Schoo of Music. 27 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. 





Test Your Story Writing 










Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 
dormant ability. Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 
indicates your power to create plots, charac- 
ters that live, to understand motives, etc. It’s 
a splendid test of your story instinct. Send 
for this free analysis. Try it, 7 receive 

xpert critic’s opinion, also booklet, ‘Short Story 
DR suaroN “Writing - 


Laird Extension Institute, 658 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


—Art Ideas— 


Send $3 and enjoy a subscription to 


The School Arts Magazine 


Ideas for art and drawing arranged for each 
school month...64 pages and 6 additional pages 
in color showing cut-outs, « rayon work, water 
color work, easy handicraft projects, posters 

--all timely and the actual results of other 
teachers in this work. 

Half the pages are illustrations...half of each 
issue is devoted to art and drawing for the 
gtades. Regardless of the grade you teach 
you’ll find help here. 

Subscribe now... begin to use this help which 
18 making teac hing easy for thousands of 
others. Sample copy on request. 








Mail Coupon 
Begin with the Big 
INDIAN 
NUMBER 

106 pages... 
10 pages in colors 





THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
133 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Please enter my subsc ription at once. 


| | Enclosed is $3.00. 
ne on for $3. oe payable April 1, e938 
Canada $3.2 { ] Abroad $3.5 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


SITY OR TOWN 
——_— 














| 
| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 


Goop.y Company. A Book of Quota- 
tions and Proverbs for Character 
Development. By Jessie E. Logan, 
Librarian, Spades Park Branch Li- 
brary, Indianapolis, Ind. Introduc- 
tions by Carrie E. Scott, Director 
Children’s Work, Indianapolis Public 
Library, and Clara W. Nieman, 
Teacher Director, Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Schools. Cloth. 221pp. $1.00. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

At THE Borrom. By Maxim Gorki. 
A New Translation from the Russian 
by William L. Laurence.  135pp. 
$1.50. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. 

ALIson’s Housr. Play in Three Acts. 
By Susan Glaspell. Cloth. 155pp. 
$2.00. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. 

THe Lire or Basy ANIMALS IN Pic- 
TURE Strip. By George F. Morse and 
Don Nelson. Illustrated. Cloth. 
50c. Thomas S. Rockwell Company, 
Chicago. 

TALES FROM THE Swiss ALPps. By Har- 
ley W. Mitchell. Illustrated. Cloth. 
192pp. $2.00. Thomas S. Rockwell 
Company, Chicago. 

America’s Story As Totp IN PostacE 
Sramps. A Story of the Develop- 
ment of the United States with a 
Record of American Historic Stamps. 
By Edward M. Allen. Cloth. 167pp. 
$2.50. Whittlesey House, Trade Di- 
vision of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING. By Eliza- 
beth Sage, Associate Professor of 
Home Economics, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Author of “A Study of Cos- 
tume.” Cloth. 323pp. $1.20. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A Doc or FLanpers. By Louise De La 
Ramee. Twenty-two Full-Page Il- 
lustrations by Ludwig and Regina. 
Cloth. 128pp. 60c. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. 

HoMeE GUIDANCE FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. A Parents’ Handbook. By 
Grace Langdon, Instructor Kinder- 
garten, First Grade Education, and 
Research Associate in Child Develop- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Introduction by Lois 
Hayden Meek, Director Child Devel- 
opment Institute, Teachers College. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 422pp. $3.50. 
The John Day Company, New York. 

(Continued on page 11) 


@ BARNES BOOKSS 


FOLK DANCES 
ATHLETICS 


GAMES 
HEALTH ano PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Thousands of Teachers 
use our books 
80-page illustrated descriptive 
catalog, with Table of Contents 
of books, mailed on request. 

Address Dept. F, 
£ A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 8 


67 West 44th Street. 
| NNR 88 













IMELY HELPS for your... . 
ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMS 


THE COMMENCEMENT TREASURE BOOK 


(Flaurier. ) 
A real treasure chest of clever and original mate- 
rial for both Eighth Grade and High School Com- 
mencements. Contents: 15 Recitations; 6 Welcome 
and Farewell Songs; 8 Class Songs; 7 Dramatized 
Songs; 6 Salutatories: 5 Valedictories ; 4 Burlesque 
Salutatories and Valedictories; 4 Class Poems; 16 
Orations and Essays; 8&8 Prophecies; 6 Drills and 
; Pageants; 6 Vaudeville Novelties; 5 Class Day 
<j pt) Stunts; 4 One-Act Plays, etc. 60 cents. 
Rescate CLOSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
(Simens.) Recitations. Monologues, Exercises, 
Drills, Playlets, Dialogues, Marches, Songs, Panto- 
mimes and Yells. 40 cents. 


DIALOGUES O° PEP AND HUMOR. | tains: Recitations, Welcome Numbers, 
(Bitney.) 35 original humorous dialogues | Songs,. Dialogues and Plays, Rhymed Spee- 
for both young and old. Some for all boys, | ialties, Dramatized Stories, Seasonal Novel- 
some for all girls and a large number for | ties, Dances and Drills, Closing Selections. 
both boys and girls, 40 cents. 40 cents. 


RECITATIONS O’ PEP AND HUMOR.| CLOSING DAY GAYETY BOOK, § (Flaur- 
































(Flaurier.) 125 original recitations for in-|ier.) For ali grades. It contains: Recita- 
termediate and upper grades. 40 centa. tions, Dialogues and Plays, Drills and Dane- 
es, Songs, Monologues and Readings, Class 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE MONOLOGUES. | w7j)), 
(lrish.) 22 for Primary grades, 34 for In- 
termediate grades and 52 for Grammar 
grades. 40 cents. CATCHY PRIMARY DIALOGUES. (lIrish.) 
7 “woe | Forty-eizht clever dialogues, simple, easy to 
po oy Ms yg. gy -- learn and intensely interesting. 40 cents, 
girls alone and some for boys and girls to-| DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR CLOSING 
gether. 40 cents. DAY. (Denton.) For all grades. Titles for 
BEST COMMENCEMENT STUNTS AND girls alone, for boys alone, and for both boys 
CEREMONIES. (lIrish.) A big variety of | #94 girls together. 40 cents. 
commencement helps, hints, suggestions and CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS 8 
. ~ be J “ “al ; § CLE S. (Irish.) 
— for both 8th Grade and High School. | py aj) grades. Recitations, dialogues and 
40 cents. plays, songs, drills, toasts, tableaux, class 
GRADUATES’ GAYETY BOOK. (Denton.) | mottoes, salutatory, valedictories, class will, 
This book puts life and originality, pep and |ete. 40 cents. 
variety into the commencement events and " —— _ ‘ 
aims to fill every High School Commence- SNAPPY SONGS FOR CLOSING DAY. An 
ment need. 40 cents. unusual collection of clever, catchy songs for 
e all grades. Just the songs for wide-awake 
THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL IN THE |singers and sure to delight any audience. 
PRIMARY GRADES. (Flaurier.) It con-|50 cents, 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


PAINE PUBLISHING CO. 


FIRST AND JEFFERSON STS. ey Nate), Be) ile 


, Salutatories and Valedictories, Yells, 
Tableaux and Toasts. 40 cents. 







































Mucilage that 
can be used without 
messiness 


SANFORD’S with the 
New Spreader Top 


—Easiest to apply 
—Always ready 
—Always clean 
—Fingers do not 
touch it 


Provide your pupils with Sanford’s 
Mucilage in the new rubber spreader top 
package, for making baskets, paper furni- 
ture, boxes, maps and for all similar seat 
work. It keeps their fingers out of the 
mucilage, and avoids all messiness, It’s 
best for teacher’s desk, too. Sanford’s 
Mucilage is famous for its quick-sticking 
and holding qualities and due to the new 
rubber spreader anchored through the top 
of every bottle cover, it is also the 
simplest of all adhesives to apply. 


The spreader is always clean—never 
clogged—always ready for instant use. 
It reaches corners and small places easily. 
It is handiest to apply to small pieces or 
flat surfaces. Try Sanford’s Mucilage in 
your school. See how children improve 
their work—keep hands clean and avoid 
all messiness. 
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. 7 Kemembrance 
at ( lose of School 


| J 
“School's Out” Design No. 11 
















With this souvenir of | 
the school year now | 





closing your teacher 
wishes you succes: 


and happiness through | 


all the years to come 
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i had ee aociall 


Blue Bird Design No. 14 





























‘lis only ahltle remem 
b> Ince ‘ 
pupil. with you 

Bul if carries a load of 


good Wishes + | 


life through 








Pine Tree Design No. 10 






Beautiful in Design and Coloring -« 


Two Styles of Booklets 


That ‘rm Ve ading. dear | 


For happiness all yor - | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 
~ Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 


j F so ordered, your photograph or 
\} that of your pupils or school 
if will be placed on the inside front 
[rs Bousens {| cover of each booklet as shown at 
left. (This applies to either style 
| — of booklet described below.) 

When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
design is ordered, photo may be 
\ mounted on outside front cover if 
desired. The first two designs are 
suitable for an upright oblong or 
oval photo and the third for a hori- 
zontal oblong or oval photo. 

The booklets will also be supplied 
with two photographs if desired, 
Gemeetanots { the second photograph being mount- 

- ed on one of the inside pages. The 
ere depen wns i extra charge for the second photo- 

} graph will be 50 cents for the first 
10 booklets and 3 cents for each 
, booklet over 10. 
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N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard 
and good wishes for your pupils on Closing Day than to present to each 
of them a beautiful memento and record of their school days—a gift 

which, although inexpensive, will be kept and treasured through the years 
to come. The Owen Souvenirs are designed particularly for this purpose 
and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, achool board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted in a panel on_the inside of the front cover of each booklet, or you may 
have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose 
or Violet cover design. (See note at top of page and instructions for ordering 
below.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a 
transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12c¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8¢ each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 





Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 


prices will be allowed on each order. 
A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 

of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other 


For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, mame and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. jured, 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter. 





souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
hame in excess. 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


“rom F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 












Daffodil Design No. 17 
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Rose Design No. 7 
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Violet Design No. 6 
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Birds, budding twigs and 
landscapes, are pictured with 
CRAYOLA in a delicate 
Japanese manner. Write for 
helpful booklet. “‘Draw with 
CRAYOLA,” gratis. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 











We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 


clubs, lodges, 








schools, etc., 





occasion. 











For School Room 
Displays, use 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points, 2 Sizes 
No hammer needed 
10c packets everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Coking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [25th year.] 
for teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 100- 
Mscmey “The Profession of IHome-Making,”’ FREE. 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St., Chicago 














GERAASUNCEMEN Ts 


Lae ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ere 
BAT FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $4100 
Zs CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

r 443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON O.C 




















$ 

| BUYS THESE 
SCHOOL ARTS HELPS 
fw EASTER and SPRING 


You can pick the ideas from these two 
packets containing 32 different pages, 
and keep your class interested every 







minute. These are not patterns, but 
you will learn how to use Easter Rabbits, 

Cards, Favors and Booklets, Spring 
—tasily over a hundred different ideas a 
for cut paper, crayon and. pencil work. 
Uach packet has a folder of instructions 

‘ 

MAIL THIS SPRING HELP COUPON 
it 
me dg sn, renee . 


Flower Drawing, Booklets, May Baskets 
ao re 
Please send EASTER and SPRING Packets. Enclosed is $1.00 





Steep 


City of Town - — 





and forevery | 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illincis | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THE New Books 
(Continued from page 9) 


Havinc Fun. A Primer. By Isa L. 
Wright, Author of “Trails to Won- 
derland,” etc. Illustrated (in color) 
by Hildegard Woodward. Cloth. 
127pp. 64c. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

PxysicaL Capacity Tests. Notes on 
Testing Techniques and the Signifi- 
cance of Tests. By Frederick Rand 
Rogers. Illustrated. Cloth. 61pp. 
75c. <A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 

New Procressive Roap To READING. 
A Program for Silent and Oral Read- 
ing. By Georgine Burchill, New York 
City; William L. Ettinger, Superin- 
tendent of Schools Emeritus, New 
York City; Edgar Dubs Shimer, for- 
merly Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City; and Nathan 
Peyser, Principal of Public School 
181, Brooklyn, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Fordham University, Illustrat- 
ed. Cloth. Introductory Book T bree: 
192pp., 76c. Book Three: 208pp., 
80c. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

THe Extra Curricucar Liprary. 
Keratol covers. Each $1.00. The 
School Club Program, by Harold D. 
Meyer, Professor of Sociology and 
Chief Bureau of Recreation, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 188pp.; The 
Class Organization and Activities, by 
Margaret Anne MacDonald, Guidance 
Counselor, Cheltenham Township 
High School, Eikins Park, Pa., 
149pp.; High School Girls, by Olivia 
Pound, M.A., Assistant Principal, 
Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebr., 
105pp. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 

cneeiibaiaiiils 
“From the Car Window,” an un- 
usual §2-page booklet offering a large 
amount of historical and travel infor- 
mation, has been issued by the Great 

Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. The 

left-hand column on each page gives 

facts of interest about places along the 
main line from Chicago to Seattle and 
along branch lines; the right-hand col- 
umn gives a compact history of the 
development of the Northwest, in 
locale paralleling the region described 
on the same page. There is a center- 
spread presenting two useful maps—one 

a modern map of the Northwest and 

one a historic map of that region. The 

booklet contains many photographs. 

Silhouette drawings illustrate the his- 


‘) torical narrative. 











PLAYS 


For All Occasions 
COMPLETE NEW CATALOGUE 


Send for our latest FREE catalogue describ- 
ing thousands of short and full length plays, 
including latest Broadway successes, for col- 
leges, schools, clubs, societies, churches, etc. 


Selected List of SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 
Send for this special booklet describing over 
one hundred plays particularly adapted and 
recommended for amateur production. These 
plays have proved successful in high schools, 
colleges, churches, clubs, societies and wher- 
ever else they have been produced. 


Fill in this coupon and mail toda 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 

25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y., or 

811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free of charge: 

[7 Complete new catalogue. 

0 Selected List of Successful Plays. 


I iia ieaaniass BEE RERSSSEREO 
Address ......... ..NI-3 
























Any Child Can Make These Clever 
New Vegetable Dolls—Right at School 


A Pleasant New Way to Create 
Interest in Healthful Vegetables 


Dolls? Once the children have tried 
making “Carl Carrot” they will 
want to go right on making other 
kinds—“Albert Apple,” “Bertie 
Beet,” “Tommy Tomato,” “Carrie 
Carrot.” If you send the coupon 
now we will include step-by-step 
instructions for making other kinds 
of novelty dolls--clothes-pin 
dolls, wire dolls, puppet dolls, and 
project dolls—Indians, Pilgrims, 
Japanese children, Mother Goose 
characters. 

Why not let us also send you 
some of the interesting books on 
other Dennison-crafts? See list 
in coupon. 


Any boy or girl will eagerly want 
to make theseclever new Vegetable 
Dolls. They’re so delightfully dif- 
ferent —and so helpful, too, to both 
teachers and mothers as a means 
of stimulating fresh interest in 
healthful vegetables. 

All you need tostart the children 
at once are the simple step-by-step 
directions which Dennison sends 
you FREE, and some colorful crepe 
paper, obtainable at any depart- 
ment, stationery, or drug store 
where Dennison’s goods are sold. 

Why not send the coupon now for 
the free instructions for making 
several of these clever Vegetable 


DENNISON’S, Dept. C-24 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Please send me free instructions for making Vegetable Dolls and many other kinds. 


Also send the books checked below. 
Lenclose proper amount to cover all. 


Crepe Paper Costumes 10¢ ___. Party Table Decorations 100 
Crepe Paper Flowers MWe _...Weaving Paper Repe Me 
Sealing Wax Craft le _...Sehool Pesters (Free) 
Crepe Paper Curtains for Sehoolrooms (Free) 

Complete Course in School Crafts and Projects ($2.00) 







Name.......- 






Street or R. F. D. 
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and save yourself needless work, needless worry 


Now is the time to make sure your classes 
are using the best pens. Are you sure? Have 
you tried other brands? Have you felt the 
velvet touch and absolutely clean action of 
Esterbrook school pens? 

By testing pens now, you can make a 


careful unhurried choice—and then you can 


insist on getting the best pens for next year. 
Esterbrook is always glad to supply free 
samples for this impartial test. Any author- 
ized teacher may have these samples by 
writing direct to Esterbrook Pen Co., 68 
Cooper St., Camden, N. I., and giving 


school connections. 


Csterbrook Nos. 556 and 
1000 are the standard school 
pens of America— made by 
America’s oldest and largest 
penmakers—each pen individ- 
ually inspected before packing. 
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Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 25 
Second Term, July 27 to August 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field courses in Geology and Biology. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. University Theater with Special instruc- 
tion in Dramatic Production. Many special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Opportunities for graduate work in all departments. Ex- 
cellent library; laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation 
railroad rates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


— —Send Today for Complete Information— 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Graduate School Bulletin 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 


Sed ESOTA 


on the Banks of the eMississippi in the Land 
of the Gen Ghousand Lakes 


Minnesota is the third largest State University. The facili- 

ties it offers teachers, graduate and undergraduate students 
in curricula leading to all Academic and Profes- 
sional Degrees are unsurpassed. 


All Departments in Session 


Education 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology 











Business 
The Arts 
Agriculture 


Engineering 
Chemistry 


Home Economics 


Enjoy Your Recreation Time in 
This Cool Healthful Climate 


Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of 
Hills and Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that 
Minnesota offers; a special recreational 

program has been arranged. Highly 
interesting Lectures, Convocations, 
Concerts and Dramas, Excursions 
to Points of Historical, Artistic, 
and Industrial Interest, Tourn- 
aments in Golf, Tennis, 
Hand Ball, open to men 
and women. 


FIRST TERM 
June 15th—July 27th 
SECOND TERM 
July 25th— August 29th 
For Complete Information 


Address— Director of 
Summer Session Box A 








| Moore (Character Training). 


| by-day itinerary for 31 days in the de- 
| lightful region centering in Los Angeles. 


| 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 








“*” UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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A Guide Volume 


Last September, in commenting upon 
the new edition of “The World Book 
Encyclopedia,” mention was made of a 
thirteenth or “Guide” volume which 
was in preparation. This has now been 
published. It consists of a Guide to 
Reading and a Guide to Study. The 


former is an analysis of the contents 





of “The World Book” which “gives 
organization to the subject-matter as a 
whole, reveals the underlying relation- 
ships, and furnishes a course of study 


for every branch of learning”; the lat- 
ter consists of illustrative units of in- | 
struction in the Social Studies, Natural | 


Science, and Character Training. These 
units have been prepared by experienced 
and successful teachers with the aim of 
showing how the material in “The 
World Book” can be mastered in ac- 
cordance with modern methods. 

Both Part One and Part Two will be 
of value to teachers. Intelligent organ- 
ization of this kind is an art—an art 
that involves an immense amount of 
painstaking labor and a genius for accu- 
racy. 
the set, for all entries in this encyclo- 
pedia are alphabetically arranged, but 
it is a genuine guide, with page refer- | 
ences to the general text and in Part 
Two a compact summarization of essen- 
tials with stimulating questions and sug- 
gestions for individual or class. 


“The World Book Encyclopedia” is 


The volume is not an Index to | 





published by W. F. Quarrie & Com- 
pany, Chicago, under the general edi- | 
torial supervision of M. V. O'Shea, 
professor of education in the University 
of Wisconsin. The Guide to Study has | 
been prepared by Howard C. Hill, | 
Robert B. Weaver, Harold A. Anderson | 
(Social Studies); Fred G. Anibal, John 
C. Mayfield, Bertha M. Parker (Natural 
Science); Mary G. Kelty, Nelle E. 


On California 


“One Month in Southern California 
and What It Will Cost” is a pleasingly 
illustrated brochure—a suggested day- 


It may be had from All-Year Club, 


Another illustrated booklet, contain- 
ing 60 pages filled with interesting and 
useful information, is called “Califor- 
nia.” It is published by the Panama- 
Pacific Line, 1 Broadway, New York. 


—_———_@ 


For details of the Fifth National 
Competitive Examination on The League 
of Nations (open to high school stu- | 
dents), address The League of Nations 
Association, 6 East 39th Street, New 
York. 








Summer Session. 


June 15 to July 24, 1931 
College and Graduate Courses and 


March 1931 





Study This Summer 


Crest of a Continent 


At the mile-high University of Denver, 


“in your 
them stretched out in plain view of the 
campus. 
visit these scenic spots 
heizhts 
America’s summer playground. 
Denver 
guest professors and a strong resident 
faculty will offer all 
subjects, including especially attractive 
programs in Education and Romance 
Languages. 
mercial Education at School of Com- 
merce. 


University of Denver 





NVER 


on the 


you live with the Rocky Mountains 
front yard’’—150 miles of 
Many week-ends you may 

cool mountain 
made Colorado 
At the 
outstanding 


that have 


Summer Session, 


regular college 


Special courses in Com- 


Department of Art. Two terms, 


June 15 to July 22 
July 22 to August 28 


Write for descriptive literature, 


Denver, Colorado 











Summer 


July 7 to 
August 15 


University 


Session 


Burlinoeto: 


on-Lake- Champ 


VERMONT 


Courses for graduate students. 
undergraduates, teachers desiring 
certification credit, Excellent op- 
portunities for self-improvement. 
City conveniences combined with 
advantages of outdoor life near 
Lake Champlain, Green Mountain 
and Adirondacks. Lake and 
mountain excursions under Uni- 
versity direction. Illustrated 
catalog on request. Enrollment 

limited to one thousand 


- BENNETT C. DOUGLASS 


<A 
HM} Director of 











Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses in 
Music, Social Work, Engineering, 
Art, Nursing 


NGTON 
NIVERSITY 


SAINT LOUIS 
For Special Bulletin of Summer Session Address: 
Director of Summer Session, Room 207, Duncker 
Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, 





ATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


Gormerly 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
ond ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Elementary courses to meet the 
special needs of teachers from 
nursery school through sixth 
grade. Socialized Activities in 
History, Geography and Civics. 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Chil- 
dren's Literature and Story Tell- 
ing. Comprehensive demonstra- 

tion school, attractive dormitory. 

Modern college building one 

block from Lake Michigan. 

Summer Session June 19th 
Write for Catalog 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 
Box A 31 Evanston, Illinois 





March 
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For Primary Grades 


THE 
NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By 
PAUL GREY EDWARDS 
Supervisor of Science, eee Public Schools 
an 
JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


Author of “Out in the Kitchen,” “The Gay 
Kitchen,” etc. 


Lavishly illustrated in color 


poOoK | - OUTDOOR LAND - /70c 

BOOK Il THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE 75c 

BOOK III - THE OUTDOOR WORLD - 80c 
For Grades I, II, and III respectively. 


A Series Planned: 


To develop interest in the objects and phenomena 
of the pupils’ own environment. 

To suggest activities that will create desirable at- 
titudes and habits of inquiry and understanding in 
nature study and elementary science. 


To meet the usual course of study, 
which requires instruction in animal life, plant life 


and natural phenomena according to seasonal 
changes of the year. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 221 oe. 20th Street 
Boston 


icago 





| : FAUT, 
Wo'p 
PSX ne if Ly 





CRAYON ComPANY V 


140-246 MAYES AVE SANDUSKY O1u@ 








es will find (Vv, 


PRIMER 


Most 
«hool supply firms have 
thm. Made by 


H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 
Ainalie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for circulars. 


bee 


14 to V2onTEX 
and REFEREN 
BOOK 













New Books also cheaper. For Text or 
LIBRARY purposes good used books 
serve as well as new. Save deprecia- 
tion, One million volumes in stock. 
Every text book used. 


College Book Co. 
Dept. ae a9¢0e2) Chie 


Ao - TA - Lele. 
CLASS RINGS and PINS 


Cups and Trophies—Send for Catalogue 
Award Pins Like This For Spelling, 
Attendance, Deportment, Punctuality, 
Scholarship. 
Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
Plain Catch 30c. Safety Catch 40c 
Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 
7 Cc. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
113A Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, Iil. 


Teach World Peace 


Write For Details 
WSTITUTE of ILLUSTRATIVE INSTRUCTION 
1320—17th St., Greeley, Colorado, 


TEACHERS: 
Fete ——— copy with 
order of ten or more. 
Write for Price List 
* ony book desired. 
0 pages of printed 
Price lists, 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





Who said, “No one is a real mgn after 
he has lost out all the boy” ?—Delaware. 

This remark was made by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


When was the American Geographical 
Society organized?—Minnesota. 
This society was established in 1852 


ical science. 

In how many states of the United 
States is capital punishment permitted? 
—West Virginia. 

Capital punishment is legal in all of 
the states except two, Kansas and Maine. 
Certain other states abandoned capital 
punishment for a time, then again 
adopted it. 

What states 
laws?—Indiana. 

All states in the United States have 
inheritance tax laws with the exception 
of Alabama, Florida, and Nevada. Ne- 
vada repealed a tax law in 1925. In 
1924 the constitution of Florida was 
amended to prohibit cither inheritance 
or income taxes. 

What is the most valuable building in 
New York City?—HIllinois. 

The tax department placed a 1930 
tax valuation on the Equitable Life of- 
fice building of $31,750,000. The ten- 
tative tax valuation placed on the Stock 
Exchange building was $23,500,000, 
these being the only two buildings as- 
sessed at more than twenty million dol- 
lars. 


What was the outstanding effect on 
world politics of the Russo-Japanese 

War of 1904-1905 ?—Maince. 

This war checked European move- 
‘ ments in the Far East. Also, to a con- 
siderable extent, it assured the future 
development of the Japanese nation and 
proved to the world that Japan must 
thereafter be reckoned with among the 
leading powers. 


have inheritance tax 





Tell something about Bok’s Mountain 
Lake Sanctuary in  Florida.—North 
Carolina. 

This is a tract of 48 acres covering 
Iron Mountain, the highest land in the 
state of Florida. The tract, known as 
the Mountain Lake Sanctuary and Sing- 
ing Tower, is a bird refuge dedicated to 
public use. The carillon in the tower 
has 61 bells, the largest weighing 23,000 
pounds, the smallest 16 pounds. 


Why has the United States not 
claimed land in the antarctic region?— 
Pennsylvania. 


The attitude of the United States 
was explained by Charles Evans Hughes 
in 1924, when he was Secretary of 
State. He said, “It is the opinion of the 
State Department that the discovery of 
lands unknown to civilization, even 
when coupled with a formal taking of 
possession, does not support a_ valid 
claim for sovereignty unless the discov- 
ery is followed by an actual settlement 
of the discovered land.” 


for the purpose of advancing geograph- | 
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A MODERN TOOL.FOR THE 
MODERN SCHOOL 


For Teachers: * 


nomical instrument for saving the time and 


The most eco- 


improving the efficiency of the forward- 


looking teacher. 


For School Libraries: 


“No one book is so much in demand by 
students.” 
for 


Mail coupon below descriptive booklet. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Gentlemen : 

] Without obligation, please send me your 
2000-question booklet, “The Lincoln Way,” 
prepared especially for the use of teachers. 

Please send me information regarding 
positions available. 

(Indicate choice by check mark) 


Dept. N.1, 31. 


Name.... 
Address 
School... 


The Lincoln 
Library 
of 
Essential 
Information 


A greater amount of 
well - organized, accu- 
rate, useful, up-to-date 
information than is 
purchasable any 
other form at several 
times the price. 


PRICE $15.50 


* Positions Open 
(Limited Number) 


permanent or for summer 


vacation, in our educa- 
tional sales organization, 
for a few more 


with 


men of 
women successful 
teaching experience. 
Send accompanying 
coupon for details, 


13 














factor 


you 


CHICAGO 








DEXTER 


“The aristocrat of all 
hand feed sharpene.s” 


An “APSCO” in Every Classroom 


The slogan of modern school boards 
s “Make the schools up-to-date.” A 
pencil sharpener is a vital necessity 
—for neater work and for saving time. 
“APSCO” CUTTERS deeply undercut and 
hollow ground to razor edge (they don’t 
scrapc—they CUT) are the one dominant 
in the recognized superiority of 


“APSCO” AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer to show 
“The Model that meets your Needs.” 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


ILLINOIS 
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EATING TYPES 
that go back 50 years, take 


25 years off of teaching progress 


IX the old days of school benches and poorly 
equipped teachers, it is true that pupils 
made progress. But it was as much the scholar 
as the teacher and the school . . . those who 
were determined to progress learned regard- 
less of the inefficiency of teaching methods 
and teaching equipment. 

Today, in many schools, the teacher and 
the classroom equipment _ make the 
scholar. To the pupil attending those schools 
have come advantages unknown to you. 

Yet despite the progress made in teaching 
methods ... despite the new teaching develop- 
ments such as correlative reading,visual instruc- 
tion, problem project methods and character 
education, pupils still are held back... 
handicapped by thoughtless selection of 
school equipment. 

Classroom seat- 
ing is an example. 
It is not unusual to 
find 20 year old 
school seats being 
used in prosperous 
communities. Such 
seating may as well 
go back 50 years— 
for prior to 20 
years ago the de- 
velopment of 
school seating 
was ata stand- 
still. And while 
these seats may be 
good enough to sit 
upon... they are a 
decided handicap 
and deterrent tothe 


American Universal Movable 
Desk Number 134 


—only one of the many types 
and sizes of seats and desks uilt 
to comply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel 
seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of 
this and many other types of seat- 
ing may be had by writing for 
school catalog No, 260. 


mental and physical progress of your pupil. 

“Now,” says Science, “clear, agile think- 
ing can be materially assisted by proper at- 
tention to the sitting posture of the child in 
school. Bodies, slumped down or bent over 
in sitting, Cramp vital organs. Circulation is 
retarded. The heart, lungs, kidneys pushed 
out of place. Normal functioning is impos- 
sible. Thinking becomes an effort, for these 
posture deficiencies retard the natural func- 
tioning of the brain. Correct sitting posture 
is imperative for mental and physical health. 
Modern teaching methods cannot make up 
for posturally incorrect seating. Types of 
seating that go back 50 years, take 25 years 
off of teaching progress.” 

In the laboratories of the American Seating 
Company experts have for years concentrated 
their efforts on posturally correct school 
seating. School seats that make it easy and 
natural for your pupil to sit as he or she 
should. School seats that contribute mate- 
rially to physical and mental progress. School 
seats that make modern teaching methods 
productive. 


Free... this Posture Poster 


So your pupils may know the importance 


of correct sitting posture . . . so your teach- 
ing will be more effective, we have prepared 
this poster. In three colors—17% inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be read from the 
back of the room. A reasonable quantity of 
these posters will be mailed to teachers and 
educators sending in 
the coupon. Also on 
special request, 15 
authoritative book- 
lets on schoolroom 
— and seating. 
he coupon is for 
your Convenience. 
Please use it. 





ts 


WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIE 
DONT SLUMP 


ce he | 








AMERICAN (\N.L3) 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 








Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your 
Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 





(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Prin- 
cipal or Teacher) 

















American Seating Compan 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Theatres 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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ot: A Unit of Work on Holland 


By ESTHER GRIMM 


Critic Teacher, Third Grade, Howard Roosa School, Evansville, Indiana 


UR unit on Holland covered a period Language— 4. Cut out Kit, the Dutch boy, and Kat, the 
of between five and six weeks in the On the first day we talked about Holland in Dutch girl. 
third grade. The work was planned general. Each child told what he knew about §. Paste Kit on the left side of your paper. 
so as to care for the children’s inter- the land and its people. I read aloud the story of 6. Paste Kat on the right side of your paper. 
ests. All subjects were correlated, each dealing “Peter and the Dike,” from S/ory-Telling Poems, 7. Cut letters for KIT AND KAT. 
with Holland as closely as possible. by Frances Jenkins Olcott. All difficult words 8. Paste them between Kit and Kat. 
Reading-— and phrases were discussed and explained by A Milk Cart 
) We use Treasure Box by Gecks, Skinner, the children themselves. Then we talked about 1 
and Withers as our reader in the third grade. It Peter as a citizen, bringing out his bravery, his 
includes two stories about Holland: “The willingness to help his mother and others, his 
Wind's Work” and “A Visit to Holland.” After endurance, and his fame for his brave deed. sail coms 
we read these stories, there was an unusual After reading in the library books, the chil- a Dutch boy 
amount of interest in Holland. Each child had dren could tell a great deal about the Dutch. 


. Cut and color these things: 
a dog 
a milk wagon 







a windmill 













something to tell about the land and its people. They wrote and told stories with the following tulips 

There was a desire to read more about it and to titles: “Kit and Kat,” “The Dikes,” “The Ca- 2. Color the sky, ground, and a road on your 
i investigate its customs. nals,” “The Cheese Carriers,” “The Goose Girl,” paper, 
4 


We read all the section on Holland in How “The Storks,” “Dutch Customs,” “Tulips,” 3. Paste the dog in front of the milk wagon. 
Other Children Live, by H. Avis Perdue. This “Holstein Cows,’ “Dutch Boats,” “Dutch 4. Paste the boy behind the wagon. 
section, which is well illustrated, gives much in- Homes,” “Skating,” “The Windmills.” 5. Cut letters for MILK CART. 
formation concerning Holland, its people, and One day each child chose a name from a list 6 
Ht their customs. ‘Then we found some interesting of Dutch names on the blackboard. Then he 
material in The Study Readers, for the third pretended that he lived in Holland, and told a 
year, by Walker and Summy. The stories used story about himself. 


. Paste them at the top of your picture. 
A Dutch Poster 
1. Cut the distant trees of black paper. Past: 

















~ them on gray paper. 

“é ° aa Lad ’ 

were “Different Ways in Holland” and “More Seatwork— i re ; : 

” we See ; ; . 2. Cut out a windmill, girl, boy, and goose. 

Holland.” Each story is divided into sections, It was easy to prepare seatwork for this unit. . 

, . “gar 3. Paste them on your gray paper. 
and there are some very good thought questions Following are the directions for some of the . ; 

: “as ar" ; ' 4. Cut letters for HOLLAND. 

it for each section. The children were enthusiastic things the children did: > . 

“e §. Paste them under your picture. 
about the stories. We also read “Some Children A Dutch Poster 


A Goose Girl 
1. Cut and color: 
a Dutch girl 
some geese 
a windmill 
some tulips 


from Other Lands,” in the same book. This 
helped us to compare the Dutch children with 
those of other lands. We asked the librarian to 
find every book on Holland that third-grade 
children could read, and within a few days she 
brought us the following list of enjoyable 


Draw any picture you like about Holland. 
Cut letters for HOLLAND. 
Paste them at the top of your paper. 

Kit and Kat 
1. Make a pattern for a Dutch girl and boy. 
Kit is the Dutch boy. Color his: 


wa ie = 


hm 






















books: 2. Color the sky-and the grass on your papét: 
Ned and Nan in Holland Olmstead & Grant hat and shirt blue 3. Paste the Dutch girl near the geese. 
The Dutch Twins __ Perkins tie red 4. Cut letters for GOOSE GIRL. 
The Dutch Twins Primer _.. Perkins a — — §. Paste them at the top of your paper. 
Holland Stories _.. Smith sth dhe Bie ah gy Signs of Holland 
Sunbonnet Babies in Holland Grover * B'S he Daten git. Coter ber . Cut letters for SIGNS OF HOLLAND. 


Hall tie red 


Jan and Betje por 


She also brought us the collection of pictures hy ia 
that the library had made of Holland. These nemenshiiane , 4. 
and the books were placed upon the library ta- apron and cap white 
ble, where every child in the room had access 
to them. 


Paste them at the top of your paper. 
Fold another paper into eight parts. 
Cut and color eight things that make you 
think of Holland. 
See Plate V of our Rotogravure Picture eae §. Paste them’on the first paper. 

for possible windmill models. (Continued on page 88) 
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The Bluebirds Make Room for a Stranger 


RS. BLUEBIRD was 
restless on her nest in 
a hollow place of the 
old sweet apple tree. 

“Is anything wrong, my dear?” 
tenderly asked Mr. Bluebird, as he 
flew down beside her. 

“The strangest thing has hap- 
pened,” 
away for only a few minutes, and 
when I came back, I found a 
strange egg in the nest. See, it is 
this white one with brown spots. 
My eggs are pale blue.” 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Bluebird, 
“that it was the cowbird. She is 
not very industrious and will not 
build her own nest. 


she answered. “I was 


She slips into 
other birds’ nests when they are not 
at home and leaves her eggs. What 
ever shall we do about it?” 

The bluebirds were very much 
disturbed. They even considered 
leaving and building in some other 
place, but when Mrs. Bluebird 
thought of the four pale blue eggs 


beneath her, she decided that she 
would stay with them. 














By LAURA B. YOUNG 


Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


“True, there will be an extra 
mouth to feed, but we can do it 
by working just a little harder,” 
agreed Mr. Bluebird. Soon Mrs. 
Bluebird quieted down. Day after 
day she sat on the nest to keep the 
eggs warm, while Mr. Bluebird 
kept watch to see that the cowbird 
did not return. 

One sunny day Mrs. Bluebird 
felt something move beneath her. 
She knew that there would soon be 
a nest full of baby birds. 

At first they had no feathers, 
and their eyes were closed. Mother 
and Father Bluebird felt sorry for 
the little cowbird, whose mother 
had deserted him. They treated 
him just as kindly as they did their 
own little ones. 

After a while the baby birds’ eyes 
opened and their feathers grew. 
The little cowbird, with his dull 
gray coat, looked odd among the 














bluebirds, who had spots over their 
dark backs and pale breasts. 

Mother and Father Bluebird were 
away from the nest a great deal. 
They had five hungry mouths be- 
sides their own to feed. They told 
the little birds to be careful not to 
fall out of the nest. Often five 
little necks would stretch, so that 
ten little eyes could peep over the 
edge of the nest. One day the 
ten little eyes saw a small boy, 
named Billy, and his mother stroll 
through the orchard. 

Billy’s mother told him about 
the broad, friendly trees in the or- 
chard and the tall, straight ones in 
the woods close by. She told him 
about the many kinds of birds that 
build their nests in the trees and 
make sweet music. The little birds 
sometimes fell asleep while she was 
When they awoke, they 
were not sure whether they had 
really heard a story or whether they 
had just dreamed it. 


talking. 


EprrortaL Norte: Another story about 
the bluebirds will be in the April issue. 
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An Experiment with an Activity Program 


HY are the thoughts of many 
educators to-day centered on 
activities? Why is there so much 
discussion concerning the expe- 
riences, the needs, and the nature of little chil- 
dren? Why not send children to the same kind 
of school to-day that existed twenty-five years 
From 
Edu- 


cation is changing and must continue to change 


ago? Was not that school good enough? 
all thinking people the answer is “No.” 


with a changing civilization. 

Many far-sighted people are beginning to re 
alize that the true educative process does not be- 
gin and end with the hands of the clock. They 
have come to believe that whole-hearted activ- 
ity and purposeful planning, whether within 
the school or without, bring richer returns in 
growth, in development of attitudes and appre- 
ciations, and in skills and subject matter. 

The traditional school placed its emphasis on 
subject matter. The new school places it on the 
development of right habits, wholesome atti- 
tudes, and needed skills, not forgetting, how- 
ever, that there are many facts to be learned. 
The new school is concerned with the total per- 
sonality of the child. 
closely associated with little children as they 
work and play in the homelike atmosphere of a 
modern schoolroom cannot help but believe that 
a more integrated learning is taking place. The 


Those who have been 


children are given freedom to think and act in 
social situations that come as close to the heart 
of the child as is possible of attainment. 

It was faith in little children’s ability to grow 
naturally, both in body and mind, that led to 
our experiment with an activity program in a 
first-grade room during the past school year. 


Room PERSONNEL 


The experiment was worked out with thirty- 
five 1B children of varying abilities and expe- 
riences. The school is located in 
an apartment-house district, four 
blocks from the heart of the 
shopping center. Although the 
school has a large percentage of 
transfers, there were very few in 


By IRENE MACMILLAN 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Wichita, Kansas 


Five children were handicapped by not being 
able to speak the English language. Two Chi- 
nese boys who came directly from Canton could 
speak no English when entering. Two Mexican 
children could speak very little English, and a 
little Jewish girl spoke only Hebrew. 

The Pressey Primary Classification Test 
(Form A) was given to the children in the mid- 
dle of the semester. The results revealed a group 
of average ability only, the median for the class 
being 23 while the standard score for this test is 
20 in September and 24 in May. 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING AN ACTIVITY 


In outlining the program for the year, it was 
decided that criteria must be set up by which 
to judge the worth of an activity. Difficulty in 
the past had been encountered in choosing an 
activity and in determining its worth. After 
much study it was decided that the criteria for- 
mulated by Dr. Dewey would be used through- 
out this experiment. Criteria for selecting units 
of work as outlined by the Lincoln Elementary 
School were also referred to frequently.’ The 
following are Dr. Dewey’s criteria for an 
activity: 

Is it within the range of the experiences of 
pupils and connected with their needs? 

Is it sufficiently full and complex to demand 
a variety of response from different children? 

Does it have a sufficiently long-time span so 
that a series of endeavors and explorations are 
involved in it and included in such a way that 
each step opens up a new field? 

After the criteria had been chosen, conditions 
were provided which were stimulating to activ- 
ities, namely: 

Excursions for extending the environment 
and the experiences of the children. 


! Lincoln School, Teachers Colleye, Columbia University: Curricu- 
lum Making in an Elementary School (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927), p.29. 
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Space in which to move about, to construct. 


and build. 


Freedom to experiment, to initiate, and to 


stop. 
Materials with which to work. 
Opportunity to follow interests. 


Opportunity to be independent. 


Social guidance. 
Order and beauty. 


SoME Activities ENGAGED IN 


DURING THE SEMESTER 


With the criteria for judging the worth of an 
activity in mind, the teacher was very alert to 
the interests of the children as they arose from 
day to day. She became much more sensitive to 
cues than ever before. Each lead was seized up- 
on, and activities augmenting the interests were 
utilized. For example, one March day the wind 
was blowing very hard, windows rattled, doors 
banged, and a cloud of dust was in the air. Dur- 
ing all the confusion a little boy remarked that 


he would like to sail a kite. 


The conversation 


immediately turned to kites. Stevenson’s poem, 
“The Wind,” was read to the children. From 


that time on kites were the center of interest for 


several weeks. 


Many sorts of materials were 


experimented with for kite-making, and soon 


pretty kites began to sail forth. 


Several kite 


stories were composed by the children and used 
as reading lessons. They composed the follow- 
ing story immediately upon their return from 


sailing kites in the school yard. 
Fiyinc Kites 
We made some kites. 
They were red, yellow, and blue. 
We went outdoors and sailed them. 
We had a kite race. 
It was fun. 


Twenty-five activity stories were made and 
read by the children during the semester. From 
these stories they learned approx- 


imately 


used. 


two hundred words, 
which paved the way for easier 
reading when the primer was 


One day, when reading their 








this particular grade when our 
experiment was tried. 

Three little girls were of out- 
standing ability and would have 
been double-promoted had it not 
been for an epidemic which kept 
them out of school for a long pe- 
riod of time. Three other chil- 
dren were subnormal. They were 
several years retarded and able to 
participate very little in the daily 
activities. It was evident from 
the beginning that these children 
did not belong in the regular 
classroom, but our school system 
provides for special cases only 
when the age of ten is reached. 


5 thang Altes 

We Cfade Senko 

They Wert fed vetlon 2 
ikea 

We want ebtdonrs 
and sailed thew 


We had a ite pee 
ii waa ton 





First-Grape CHILDREN MAKING KITES 


primers, the children discovered 
that the next story to be read 
was “The Gingerbread Boy.’ 
They begged to bake some cook- 
ies, and later they composed the 
following story. 


Our GINGERBREAD Boys 
We made some gingerbread boys. 
They were made out of sugar, but- 

ter, molasses, tlour, and ginger. 
We used raisins for eyes. 

They smelled so good. 
Oh, what fun we had. 
We hope they won’t run away. 


Some activities furnished les- 
sons in English, reading, numbers, 


‘(Continued on page 84) 
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March Blackboard Decorations 


Suggestions 


By 


HOLLAND is frequently the subject of 
special study in the month of March. The 
blackboard panels which are shown below 
may be used to supplement such a study, in 
addition to serving as an interesting deco- 
ration for the schoolroom. 


for 


Dutch Desigus in 
BRUCE 


Using 


BESS 


The windmill, the canal, and the tulips 
are all characteristic of Holland. Because 
of the clouds on the sky line, and the flow- 
ers, the design in the upper panel may be 
more effective if it is drawn with colored 
chalk. The lower panel, picturing a scene 


the 
CLEAVELAND 


Schoolroom 


along a wharf, may be drawn with white 

chalk; or it may be colored if desired. 
Both of the designs are pictorial in qual- 

ity, and may be shown to better advantage 


if each is used as a separate panel at oppo- 


site ends of the blackboard. 
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Decorated Glass Jars for Spring Flowers 


RIMARY children are always enthusi- 

astic about making something which 
can be used, either in the schoolroom 
or at home. ‘The teacher is glad to 
find a good project which may be worked out 
with inexpensive materials. ‘The photographs 
show a few glass jars which were decorated to be 
used as holders for flowers. Two of the jars 
have no designs, and by folding and cutting pa- 
per, almost any child can make conventionalized 
designs such as those on the other two jars. 

Each child was asked to bring from home one 
or two clean empty glass jars such as are used to 
hold pickles, salad dressing, mustard, marma- 
lade, and so on. There were enough extra jars 
brought to supply the few pupils who failed to 
bring jars and to eliminate the poorly shaped 
ones. A jar that is small at the bottom in pro- 
portion to its height and top width is easily up- 
set and should be discarded. 

The other materials necessary are turpentine, 
a few cans of enamel paints, and several inex- 
pensive brushes. Do not use very stiff bristle 
brushes or the extremely soft water-color brush- 
es. The brush for painting the background 
should be flat and about one inch wide. A No. 8 
brush, which is round and pointed, is usually 
satisfactory for filling in the design. ‘The dealer 
selling the paints will help the purchaser select 
suitable brushes. 

Inexpensive enamel paints are satisfactory for 
this work, but they must be a kind that can be 
Lacquer paints are 
not suitable for the primary child to use, since 


they dry too quickly and the banana oil with 


thinned with turpentine. 


which they are mixed has an odor which is 
very disagreeable to most people. 





A Dark Bru Jar with ‘YELtLOw Decorations 





By MARY B. GRUBB 








Jars Decorated In Two Tones 


In carrying out this work, if the class is large, 
give part of the children some other kind of seat 
work, which does not need supervision. In this 
way the cost of the equipment may be reduced. 

For the first lesson on decorating the jars, pro- 
vide each child with a jar, a brush, a large soft 
cotton cloth, and enamel paint which has been 
thoroughly mixed with turpentine just previous 
Each child may use a lid from a 
tin baking-powder or coffee can to hold his 
paint. These improvised paint dishes are easy to 
clean, and if one of them becomes rusty or is 


to the lesson. 


lost, a new one can easily be obtained. 

Select for the younger children jars which do 
not need a design. ‘The photograph in the cen- 
ter column shows two jars on which the regular 
divisions of the surface enabled the child to 
make interesting combinations of a light and a 
dark paint. Choose a deep color for each jar. 
Mix white enamel with some of the deep color 
to get a light tone, or use a light tone of one 
color with a dark tone of another color that is a 
harmonious contrast. 

Begin at the top of the jar and cover the en- 
tire outer surface with the light color. Work 
with long strokes, using one of the large brushes. 
Let the same color extend on the inside of the 
jar for an inch or two. Enameled articles must 
be left in a warm room until dry. While the 
jars are drying, cover them with paper or cloth 
which does not touch the paint, in order to pro- 
tect them from dust. 

When the light paint is thoroughly dry, cover 
it with the dark paint in the places desired. The 
taller jar, which is lavender and deep violet, was 
planned to hold iris. The smaller jar is light 
green and dark green. 

In the left column is shown a jar decorated 
with a crocus design. The jar is painted dark 
blue, with the top edge and design in yellow. 
To make a pattern for the design, an oval was 

“eut from stiff paper by folding in four parts a 
rectangle of appropriate size and rounding off 


the corners. (Since the sizes of the bottles vary, 
each child must decide for himself what would 
be a suitable size for his design.) The oval was 
folded on its long diameter and the crocus cut 
out. It was traced on the jar, and the outline of 
the oval marked. The design was filled in with 
yellow paint. This color was also used to out. 
line the oval and the top edge of the jar, to 
match the crocus. 

The jar shown in the photograph in the right 
column was made in a third grade. It was 
painted dark green. The children had noticed 
Lombardy poplars in several pictures of Holland 
which they had studied, and they wished to use 
a design of one of these trees. To make the pat- 
tern, an oval was cut from stiff paper by folding 
in four parts a rectangle of appropriate size and 
rounding off the corners. (The size of the de- 
sign depends on the size of the jar.) The oval 
was folded on its long diameter and the tree cut 
out. When the dark green paint was dry, the 
design and oval were traced on the jar and 
painted light green. The top edge of the jar 
was also painted light green. 

Other designs that the children painted on 
glass jars were also suggestive of Holland, such 
as a windmill, a tulip, a boat, a stork, and a 
quaint house. The irregular roof lines of the 
Dutch house made it an attractive decoration. 
All of these designs were simple silhouettes. 

At the close of each lesson, the brushes should 
be cleansed with turpentine, since the enamel 
paint hardens quickly and would destroy the 
brushes if allowed to remain in them. If the 
children get paint on their clothes while they 
are working, the paint can be removed by us- 
ing clean turpentine immediately. 








A Jar Decoratep tn Two Tones or GREEN 
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ETTY and Bobby go to the 

same school. One day 

Bobby brought to school a 
pot of daffodils that he had planted. 
Betty brought a dish of Chinese 
lilies that she had planted. The 
other children said they would like 
to plant some bulbs, too. 

The next day a committee of 
children went to the flower store. 
There were many kinds of bulbs 
there. They did not know which 
bulbs to buy. 

When they went back to school, 
they told the teacher what they had 
seen at the store. They decided to 
buy tulips, hyacinths, and paper 
white narcissus. 

Bobby filled some flowerpots 
with good soil. The children plant- 
ed the tulips and hyacinths in the 
flowerpots. They were careful to 
turn the point of the bulb up and 
the root end down. 

The bulbs were put in the cup- 
board. The roots grew well there 
because it was dark and cool. Each 
day the children looked at the soil 
in the flowerpots. If it was dry, 
they watered it. 

Betty brought to school some 
bulb dishes and pebbles. In each 
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Bulbs for the Schoolroom 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Obio 


Illustrations by ESTHER L. STROCK 








dish the children placed four paper 
white narcissus bulbs, some pebbles, 
and water. 

The dishes were put in the dark, 
cool cupboard. Each day the chil- 
dren made sure that the pebbles 
were covered with water. 

“What is inside a bulb?” asked 
Bobby one day. 

The teacher cut open a bulb. 
It looked like the diagram on this 
page. In the bulb is food for the 
plant. That is why a flower grows 
so quickly from a bulb. 

After a few weeks the narcissus 
bulbs were taken out of the cup- 
board. 
among the leaves of each plant. 
The buds grew higher than the 
there were white 


There was a green bud 


Soon 
flowers on each plant. 

When there were large buds be- 
tween the leaves of the tulips and 


leaves. 








f 


——— 


fcrocus] 








| fnarcissus) 


PLILY OF THE VALLEY) 


HYACINTH) 


hyacinths, the children took them 
out of the cupboard. They put 
them in the window. Each day the 
buds grew bigger. Several weeks 
later, at Easter time, the plants 


were all in bloom. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Name some bulbs that are 
planted in the soil. 

2. Name some bulbs that can be 
planted in pebbles and water. 

3. What kinds of bulbs 
Betty and Bobby’s grade plant? 

4. How long did they keep the 
tulips and hyacinths in a cool, dark 
place? 


did 


How long were the nar- 
cissus kept there? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Plant some bulbs in water and 
pebbles. 

2. Draw a picture of one of your 
flowers. 

3. Look for pictures of tulips, 
hyacinths, paper white narcissus, 
crocuses, and daffodils in flower 
catalogues. 


4. Bring an onion to school. 


(The onion is a bulb.) 
through the center. 









’ DAFFODILS" 


Look for the 
leaves, the bud, and the roots. 


CHINESE LILY 


Cut it 
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Children of Old Erin 


An Irish Poster for March 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THE jaunting car shown below, and the scene. In arranging the figures, the horse, tage. [Correlating material of interest is 
thatched cottage suggested as a back- of course, will be attached to the car. The offered in a story, “Kevin of Ireland,” by 
ground in the panel on the opposite page girl’s shawl may be colorful. Different Blanche Jennings Thompson, and an arti- 
make this poster a typical Irish country shades of brown may be used for the cot- cle on Celtic music by Ernestine Bennett. ] 
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We are pretty little maidens,’ 
From the land* across the sea; 
Where the windmills® turn their sails 
In the wind" so merrily. 


Our windmills are most useful, 
They grind” the grain for food, 
And pump” the water, so, vou see, 

They do < lot ot good, 


We’ little maids from far away, 
From morning unt:! night, 

Don’t” ever wear a hat at all 
Rut caps’ of purest white. 


We wear'” the quaintest dresses, 
With bulging'' skirts that look 

As if our'’ mothers always used 
The self-same fashion’* book. 


If we dainty" little maidens 
Should take you'” home to tea, 
We'" know you'd find our kitchen 


As spotless’’ as can be. 














Holland Maidens 


By VAUGHN WALLER 


We'* are very clean and neat, 
We use water in the tub; 

"Tis to clean the floors'” and windows— 
Every day we scrub,~” scrub, scrub. 


We left the land*' of bright tulips, 
Canals and windmills,** too; 

We left the land of great’ big dykes, 
Just to come and visit you.** 


MorIons 

1. Pull skirts far to the sides and bow. 

2. Wave far to right with right arms. 

3. Stretch arms far to the side—moving up 
with left arms, down with right, and opposite. 

4. Wave right arms far to the right. 

§. Motion as if grinding with arms. 

6. Motion as if pumping water, first with 
right arm and then with left. 

7. Extend elbows out at sides, placing finger 
tips together on breasts. 

8. Shake heads. 

9. Both hands touch points on caps. 


10. Pull skirts far to the sides and look 2 
them. 

11. While holding skirts as in 10, bow first to 
right and then to left. 

12. Place hands on hips and turn all the way 
round. 

13. Bow to audience. 

14. Place hands under chins and bow. 

15. Point to audience. 

16. Point to themselves. 

17. Show hands to audience and _ bow right 
and left. 

18. Place hands on hips. 

19. Point to floor and then to windows. 

20. Motion as if scrubbing. 

21. Extend right arms far to the right. 

22. Same as 3. 

23. Hold arms high in air. 

24. Point to audience with right hands. 


[Note: The verses may be given in concert, or 
each child may recite one stanza. Children should be 
dressed in Dutch costume. | 


Home Life in Holland 


First CHILD— 
There is a tiny little house 
Afar across the sea, 
And every single thing inside 
Is clean as clean can be. 
For not a speck of dust or dirt 
Can anywhere be found 
In any nook or corner when 
Dutch housewives are around. 
SECOND CHILD— 
Oh, Gretel has been busy 
All the morning, I suppose. 
The plates and cups and saucers 
Stand in bright and shining rows. 
She’s washed the pots and kettles, 
And has hung them ‘neath the shelf; 
Knives, forks, and spoons are scoured— 
Yes, she did it all herself. 
TuHirp CxHiLp— 
Sister Rachel was up early, 
For she feeds and milks the cow. 
Now she’s making cheese and butter 
While her mother shows her how. 
Every girl in far-off Holland 


By CAROLYN R. FREEMAN 


Proudly learns this work to do, 
For she knows when she is older, 
She will be a housewife, too. 
FourTH CHILD— 
The kitchen’s warm and cosy 
And the dinner’s in the pot; 
It is cooking on the quaint Dutch stove, 
Where burns a fire hot. 
When the meal is on the table 
Everyone will ready be; 
Mother’s dinners are quite tempting— 
No one cooks so well as she. 
FirrH CHILp— 
In the morning Father hurries 
To his little garden square. 

In the rows and rows of vegetables, 
Not one small weed is there. 
There are flowers, too, in plenty, 
Bulbs to send to other lands; 
Thus the father rears his family 

By the work of his strong hands. 
SixTH CHILD— 
You can hear Jan’s merry whistle 
In the garden with his dad; 


. 


Helping Father is the duty 
Of each well-brought-up Dutch lad. 
Father tells him if he’s thrifty, 
Some day when he’s older grown, 
He will have a farm and garden 
For his very, very own. 
SEVENTH CHILD— 
Do not think that out in Holland 
Children work and never play; 
For they have their fun and frolic 
And their different games each day. 
Even Father, yes, and Mother, 
Like their good times very much, 
For a jolly, happy people 
Are the kind, good-natured Dutch. 
EIGHTH CHiILD— 
When the day at last is ended, 
And the stars shine overhead, 
Sleepy Rachel, Hans, and Gretel 
Gladly hurry off to bed. 
They are happy and contented, 
And their parents, too, as well, 
For they all think dear old Holland 
Is a splendid place to dwell. 
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Around the World with Robin 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 
Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


A Boy of Killarney 
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I MET Kevin in Cork while we 
were waiting for the train to take 
us to Blarney Castle. He had come 
from Killarney with his mother. 
They were on their way to see the 
castle, too. Kevin and I soon began 
to talk to each other. 

Kevin’s mother told us about the 
lace makers in Killarney. There 
the women make lace at home, and 
the nuns make it in the convents. 
She gave me a handkerchief for my 
mother. It has an edging of fine 
Irish point lace. 

Much flax is raised in Ireland. 
Linen is made from flax. Perhaps 
you have seen the label “Made in 
Ireland”’ pasted on new linen hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Blarney Castle looked just as I 
thought a castle should look. It 
was old and gray and covered with 
ivy. ‘The walls were very thick, 
and the rooms were dark and damp. 
The Blarney stone is at the top of 
the tower and is very hard to reach. 
Father wouldn’t let me climb up to 
it. I was disappointed, because I 
wanted to kiss the Blarney stone. 


Illustrations by DORIS L. HOWARD 


On the way from the castle, I 
noticed the little whitewashed 
stone cottages that the country 
people live in. The walls are thick 
and the roofs are thatched. There 
was a stack of peat piled up near 
each cottage. In the country the 
Irish burn it instead of coal or 
wood. We passed some peat bogs 
where men were cutting peat into 
squares and piling it up to dry. It 
looked like cakes of mud. 

Kevin invited me to visit him in 
Killarney, but I could not go. He 
told me about the lakes of Killar- 
ney, the donkey carts, and the 
jaunting cars. I hope I can go to 
Killarney some time. 


Marcel of France 


IN A park in Paris, the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, I took a picture of 
Marcel, a French boy. Many 
French children were playing in 
this park. With a number of them 
were nurses, dressed in long blue 
capes and pretty caps with stream- 
ers. Several little sisters and broth- 
ers, who were walking with their 
nurses, were dressed alike. 

Marcel and some of the other 
boys wore queer little black aprons, 
or smocks, which fastened in the 
back. I learned that nearly all lit- 
tle French boys, except the wealthy 
ones who live in cities, wear such 
aprons at school and at play. 

I could not talk to Marcel be- 
cause I did not know any French, 


lates VI, VII, and VIII of our 0 tied, 
section show some European scenes. 


but we made signs to each other. 
He took me to see some swans on a 
little lake. He kept saying, “Voila! 
Voila!” I think that meant “Look! 
Look!” 

Father and I went to Le Bourget, 
where Colonel Lindbergh landed. 
It is a little village not far from 
Paris. The flying field is just out- 
side Le Bourget. I bought an 
aviation emblem to take home for 
a souvenir. 

It was not easy to understand 
the French money. Father would 
take out a whole pocketful of coins 
to pay for something, and find out 
that all that money was worth only 
a few cents. 

Children seem to have a good 
time in France. For only two cents 
they can ride on a little merry-go- 
round, or carrousel. Sometimes a 
boy pushes it around. There are 
small-sized slides and swings for 
the very little children, and many 
peep shows and puppet shows. 

The French celebrated their na- 
tional holiday while we were there. 
It is called Bastille Day. French 
flags waved on every building, and 
there were parades and speeches. 
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Developing Various Reading Abilities 


HE teaching of reading in colonial 
times, when reading materials were 
very limited, was a comparatively 
simple process. Fluent oral reading 
was the only type which it was thought neces- 
sary to develop. At the present time, we are 
surrounded with many different kinds of mate- 
rials, which we read for a great variety of pur- 
poses. These purposes require different types of 
abilities, which are as distinct from one another 
in the field of reading as addition, multiplica- 
tion, subtraction, and division are in the field of 
arithmetic. 

We use one type of reading ability when we 
carry on leisurely, appreciative reading of the 
kind required for fiction; we use another type 
when we scan the headlines of newspapers in 
search of items which have some special interest 
for us; and still others when we read an article 
closely in order to select certain points which 
will be of value to us, when we organize 
thoughts gleaned from the article into a sum- 
mary for a certain purpose, or when we read 
and carry out directions for accomplishing 
something we wish to do. The use of these 
varied abilities is so common that frequently all 
are applied during a single sitting. 

Since life situations demand various reading 
abilities from the same individual, the teacher of 
to-day is providing her pupils with exercises 
designed to develop and give practice in using 
these different abilities. She does not confine 
her reading instruction to two or three favorite 
exercises; rather, she contributes to the many- 
sided development of her pupils by giving les- 
sons as varied in type as are the purposes for 
which one reads. 

The remainder of this article will be devoted 
to suggestions for practical exercises to use in 
developing different silent-reading abilities. The 
progressive teacher will supply 
her pupils with many other exer- 
cises along these same lines. The <z 
important point is that she keep © 
the different types of reading 
clearly in mind, and provide ex- 
ercises specifically designed to de- 
velop each one, rather than use 
the hit-or-miss method of giving 
just any exercise which she hap- 
pens to have handy. 
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DEVELOPING 
APPRECIATIVE COMPREHENSION 


Appreciative comprehension is 
the reading ability which is used 
in perusing material for the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction which the 
content affords us. This type of 
reading is receiving an ever in- 
creasing allotment of the leisure 
time of adults, and it is one which 
should be given earnest consider- 
ation in the classroom. 
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By NILA BANTON SMITH 


Supervisor of Research, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


In order to provide practice in appreciative 
comprehension, every primary teacher should 
have in her room a supplemental book table, 
with as many attractive books as she can gather 
together. Each child should be given ample op- 
portunity to choose any book he wishes from 
the table to read for his own enjoyment, with no 
thought of being questioned on the content or 
putting the results of his reading to further use. 

There are different ways in which this type of 
reading can be motivated and checked without 
sacrificing any part of the children’s pleasure. 
One way is to set aside a certain period each 
week for the purpose of letting pupils share with 
one another some interesting story which they 
have read in school, at home, or in the library. 
The teacher might suggest that they read three 
or four stories and then select the one they en- 
joyed most to read or tell to the others. Some- 
times each child may tell just one interesting 
part of a story he has read in an attempt to in- 
duce his classmates to read it. A record might 
be kept of those who were able to interest oth- 
ers in their story to such an extent that they, 
too, read it. 

A never failing method of interesting pri- 
mary children in appreciative silent reading is 
to tell a story as far as an exciting part, or a 
point where the characters get into a dilemma, 
and then pass out books and let the children 
read to find out what happened next. No check- 
ing should be required other than a pleasurable 
class discussion of how the story ended. 

Appreciative silent reading may also be stimu- 
lated by letting children compete for long lists 
of titles on library cards. In the primary grades 
this can be accomplished by establishing a little 
library in the classroom. A set of bookshelves 
containing many supplemental readers and a 
box of file cards are all the equipment that is 


a 
, 


COURTESY, FERRY SCHOOL. DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


SKIMMING To Finp a GivEN PHRASE 


necessary. Each child has a card of his own, on 
which his name is written. As he draws a book 
from the “library,” the title is written on his 
card by the teacher or by himself. The reading 
of the book may be checked by some of the de. 
vices suggested above, after which the child 
draws another book, and so on. 


DEVELOPING ABILITY 
IN SELECTIVE READING 


Following are some exercises which give prac- 
tice in selecting certain points or items from 
reading content: 

The teacher may ask the children to look 
through a story in their reader to find sentences 
which tell certain things. For example, if the 
story were “The Three Billy Goats,” the teacher 
might say: “Find the sentence that tells where 
the three billy goats wanted to go; find the one 
that tells why they wanted to go there”; and so 
on. She would call on some pupil in each case 
to read the sentence which gave the desired in- 
formation. 

If mimeographed or written selections are 
used, the children may underline the sentences 
asked for with colored crayon. This makes the 
lesson especially attractive to them. 

The teacher may write on the blackboard a 
series of incomplete statements pertaining to a 
new lesson, and after each statement write two 
or three possible answers, as: 

The Little Red Hen found a grain of 
corn 
barley 
wheat 

The children copy the incomplete statements, 
then read the story to find out which of the 
several words is the right one in each case, and 
fill it in. Such an exercise may be mimeo- 
graphed. ‘Then the children may draw a line 
under the correct word, or mark 
it in some other way. 

Listing the actions of charac- 
ters is a good exercise in selective 
reading. After reading a story 
silently, the children write the 
names of the characters at the top 
of a sheet of paper, and, referring 
to their books, make a list of the 
things which each character did. 
For example: 

Crow 
saw a piece of cheese. 
put it in her beak. 
flew to a tree. 
opened her mouth to sing. 
lost her cheese. 

Fox 
saw the crow in the tree. 
went over to the tree. 
asked the crow to sing. 
put the cheese in his mouth. 
ran away with it. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Maples 


By LINA M. JOHNS and MAY AVERILL 


1, On Teachers, Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 
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The Norway maple has large leaves. 

They are dark green. 

The sap of the Norway maple 
looks like milk. 

The Norway maple was brought 
from Norway. 
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It grows on mountains there. 
Maple trees blossom 





ad so 

se LEAVES OF THE Harp Maple in the spring. 

| Maple seeds have wings. 
howe There are many kinds of maples. "ee salt naten die ena 
on One is the soft maple. cas teen thes 

” away fro e tree. 


a The soft maple has leaves 

‘ae with red stems. 

The under side of the leaf 
is silvery. 


Some of the seeds grow. 
They grow to be maple trees. 
Maple trees are beautiful. 





- Another is the hard maple. 
ae Maple sugar is made 
te from the sap of the hard maple. 


It is made in the early spring. 


arac- 


tive The sap is caught in pails. 


story 


be It looks like water. 
a The sap is cooked over a fire. 
did. When it begins to get thick, 


it is called maple sirup. 
To make maple sugar 
the sap is cooked longer. 








BLossoMs OF THE Harp MAPLE 


The vocabulary of this story has been carefully checked with A Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates. Of the 68 different words used, 62 are included in the 
Gates list. The remaining 6 are: maples, Norway, sap, sirup, stems, and thick. 
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Window Decoration —Tulips 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Cut the flowers for this box of tulips from red, yellow, and white paper; or 
use paper of one color. The box may be dark, for contrast. 
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Spring Comes to Flowerland 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


suN—Entirely in yellow, with as round and 
roly-poly an effect as possible. A headdress 
wggesting the Sun’s rays adds effectiveness. 

rAIN—Gray costume, cut jaggedly. Long 
srips of gray or silvery cloth or paper attached 
to his fingers to suggest rain. 

winD—Also in gray, with a billowy cape and 
bags of wind. He puffs ferociously. 

FLOWERS—A variety of gayly petaled effects, 
in cloth or crépe paper. The colors should har- 
monize, making a picturesque final tableau. 

cirnL—Ordinary costume. 

spoy—Ordinary costume. 


THE PLay 


(When we first see them, the Flowers have 
wt as yet awakened. They are curled up in a 
rw and are covered with a blanket of brown. 
After a moment the Boy and Girl enter stage at 
right. They circle stage, back, and come down 
eft, the girl looking closely at the ground.) 

cirnL—I don’t see any. 

Boy—Any what? 

crt—Any flowers. 

Boy—Pooh! It’s not time for flowers. 

cirt—It is time. The snow is nearly gone. 

soy—Well, I don’t see any flowers, anyway. 

GRL (pointing to the curled-up Flowers)— 
Oh, look! What are 
these funny humps? 

spoy—They look like 
bulbs. 


GIRL — What are 
bulbs? 

Boy—You know— 
those brown things 


’ flowers come from. 
cirt—Perhaps these 
are flowers trying to 
get out. 
Boy (poking one of 
them) — I guess you 
are right. 





By MADELINE A. CHAFFEE 





FLOWERS 


Girt—Oh, be careful! Don’t hurt them! 

snoy—Well, why don’t they come up? 

cirt—Perhaps it isn’t warm enough. Flow- 
ers need sun. 

soy—And it’s a cloudy day. Oh, no, look! 
There comes the sun! 

cirt—Let’s watch. 

(The Boy and Girl come down extreme right 
of stage. The Sun comes up, left, and shines up- 
on the Flowers, bending over each one. The 
Flowers move a bit and settle down again. The 
Sun is discouraged.) 

suUN—Oh, dear, why won’t the Flowers come 
up? The world is waiting for them. Don’t 
they know it is spring? 

(Enter Rain.) 

RAIN—I am Rain. The Flowers won’t grow 
without me. You'll burn them up with your 
heat. 

suN—You ll drown the poor things with 
your water! 

RAIN—Wait and see. 

(Rain, in his turn, goes among the Flowers. 
They start to grow, but wilt again. Rain is 
puzzled.) 

RAIN—That is queer. 

suN—What did I tell you? They’re so full 
of water they just can’t grow. 

RAIN—Well, what shall we do about it? It’s 


time those Flowers were up. The world will 
wonder what is the matter. 

suN—Here comes the Wind. Perhaps he can 
help us. 

WIND (blowing)—What is the matter? 

SUN AND RAIN—The Flowers won't grow! 

wINnD—Won’t grow? That is queer. (He 
comes down and looks at the culprits.) Oh, 
you foolish people! Wait! I'll dry them off 
for you. (He blows among the Flowers.) 
There! Now you can begin again. 

sUN—But we don’t know how. 

RAIN—The Sun burns them up with his heat 
and I drown them with my rain. 

winp—Why don’t you try working to- 
gether? 

SUN AND RAIN—Together? 

winp—Why, yes. The poor Flowers need 
both of you, but not too much of either, 

sUN—That is an idea. 

RAIN—We'll do it! 

(Sun and Rain now pass together among the 
Flowers, which gradually unfold and stand up- 
right.) 

WIND—You see, it is everyone working to- 
gether that makes things grow. 

(The Flowers look about this new world to 
which they have come. A soft musical accom- 
paniment is heard, and they sing a simple spring 
song. If practicable, it is 
effective to introduce a 
flower dance at this point. 
As a finale, every two Flow- 
ers may join hands, fol- 
lowed by the Sun and Rain, 
the Boy and Girl—with the 
Wind blowing about by 
himself—all whirling in in- 
dividual circles to a repeti- 
tion of the music. The cur- 
tain may come down here, 
or they may stop and the 
entire group may join in 
any appropriate song.) 





SUN 








The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, “Now for a frolic! now for a leap! 
Now for a madcap, galloping chase! 

I'll make a commotion in every place!” 


town, 
Creaking the signs, and scattering down 


squalls, 
Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 
There never was heard a much lustier shout 
As the apples and oranges tumbled about; 
Forever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 


humming, 


coming. 


= 





The shutters, and whisking, with merciless 


And urchins, that stand with their thievish eyes 
Then away to the fields it went blustering and 


And the cattle all wondered whatever was 


The Wind in a Frolic 


By WILLIAM HOWITT 


So it swept with a bustle right through a great 


It plucked by their tails the grave matronly 
cows, 

And tossed the colts” manes all about their brows, 

Till offended at such a familiar salute, 

They all turned their backs and stood silently 
mute. 


Through the forest it roared, and cried gayly, 
“Now, 

You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow!” 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches through and 
through. 


Then it rushed like a monster o’er cottage and 
farm, 

Striking their inmates with sudden alarm; 

And they ran out like bees in a midsummer 
swarm. 

The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed 
aloud, 

And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd; 

There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 

Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon 
to be gone. 

But the wind had passed on, and had met in a 
lane 

With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in 
vain, 

For it tossed him, and twirled him, then passed, 
and he stood 

With his hat in a pool and his shoe in the mud. 
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Johnny-Jump-Up 


By LOLA RAIRDEN CARR 
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1. John - ny - jump - up! John -ny - jump- up! And see what you’ can see! Jack Frost has pulled his 
2. John - ny - jump - up! John - ny - jump- up! The sun is wait - ing, too; To help you don __ the 
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Mead - ow-lark does sing: “Jump up! Jump up! Jump up! Jump up! And tell the world it’s SPRING!" 
why the Rob- ins sing: “Jump up! Jump up! Jump up! Jump up! And tell the world it’s SPRING!” 
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The Street Cleaner 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


NE windy March day 
Anne and Dick were on 
their way home from 
Whoo! Whoo! blew the 


school. 
wind. Papers and dust went sail- 
Anne and 


ing through the air. 
Dick were blown along the street. 

Whoo-o! came another big gust, 
and off blew Dick’s cap. Up 
through the air it sailed, then down 
it came and landed on the limb of a 
tree. 

“Oh, Dick, how can we get your 
cap?” cried Anne. 

“Give me a boost and I'll climb 
the tree,” said Dick. 

He climbed until he reached the 
limb. Then he went out on the 
limb as far as he could. The cap 
lay just out of his reach. 

A street cleaner came along, 
dressed in his white suit and cap. 
He was sweeping the street with 
his long broom. He saw Dick’s cap 
on the limb of the tree. 





Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


“Tl help you get it,” he said to 
Dick. 

He reached up with his broom 
handle and pushed the cap. 

“Here it comes!” cried Anne. 

“Thank you very much,” said 
Dick, climbing down. “Can I do 
anything for you?” 

“IT am sweeping the edge of the 
gutter,” explained the street clean- 
er, “where the street-cleaning ma- 
chine can’t go. This broom is too 
heavy for you, but you can watch 
me.” 

Rattlety-clatter! Along the 
gutter went the street cleaner with 
Anne and Dick walked 
on the sidewalk. 

“T must pick up this paper that 
someone didn’t put in the rubbish 
can,” said the street cleaner. 


his cart. 


Down the street came a chug-a- 
chug swishy noise. 

‘““Here comes the street-cleaning 
machine,” said Anne. 


-— i \ \ 
meh tH 


“Let’s follow it all the way 
home,” cried Dick. 

““Good-by, Mr. Street Cleaner,” 
they called as they ran along the 
sidewalk beside the machine. 

Whir-r-r-r!_ Swish! went the 
great brushes in the machine as 
round and round they turned. 
Whir-r-r!_ Swish-sh! The machine 
slowed down and stopped. 

The driver jumped down from 
his seat. He opened the doors in the 
back of the machine. Anne and 
Dick could see the great strong 
brushes inside. There was a piece 
of heavy twine caught in them. 

The driver cut the twine and 
closed the doors. He climbed up 
to the seat again and started the 
motor. Then he pushed a lever 
that made the brushes go around. 

Down the street ran Anne and 
Dick toward home, to tell Mother 
their adventure, and what they had 
learned about street cleaning. 
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Arithmetic Problems in the Second Decade 


1. In Joseph’s second grade there 
are 17 boys and 12 girls. How 
many more boys than girls are 
there in Joseph’s grade? 


2. One morning Robinson Crusoe 
carried 11 big boxes from the ship 
to the shore, and his man, Friday, 
carried 8 big boxes. 


did they both carry? 


How many 


3. Sam brings home things from 
the store in his express wagon. One 
day he brought a 12-pound sack of 
flour and a 5-pound sack of sugar. 
How many pounds of groceries did 
he bring home? 


4. Jim paid 4 cents for a balloon, 
and 10 cents for a drink of soda 
water. How much did he spend 


for both? 


§. At Jack’s home 4 gray ducks 
and 13 white ones swim in the 


pond. 
swim in the pond? 


How many ducks in all 


6. Tom paid 6 cents for some kite 
sticks and 10 cents for some string. 


How much did he spend in all? 


7. With 10 grown-up children 
and 8 young ones, how many chil- 
dren have Mr. and Mrs. Cottontail 
altogether? 


8. Peter and Polly found 19 eggs 
in the haymow. They sold 12 of 
them at the store, and kept the rest 


of them to eat. How many eggs 
did they keep? 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Decoration by ESTHER L. STROCK 


9. Mrs. Bunny washed 10 stock- 
ings and § shirts for her babies. 
How many things did she wash? 


10. Last summer Ted helped to 
keep the crows out of his father’s 
cornfield. One day he frightened 
away 6 crows in the forenoon and 
How 
many crows in all did he frighten 
away that day? 


12 crows in the afternoon. 


11. On Visitors’ Day 16 parents 
visited the second grade. Of these 
visitors, 12 were mothers, and the 
rest fathers.) How many fathers 
visited the grade? 


12. Henry spent 3 cents for a pen- 
cil and 15 cents for some paper. 
How much did he spend for both 
together? 


13. Peter’s pet hen laid 18 eggs in 
the month of March; Polly’s hen 
How 
many more eggs did Peter’s hen lay 
than Polly’s hen? 


laid 13 eggs that month. 

















14. Of the 18 children in a third- 
grade play, 15 were girls. How 
many boys took part? 


15. Kate has gone to her grand- 
mother’s to stay for 14 days. She 
has now been there for 2 days. 
How many days of her visit are 
there left? 


16. Little Red Hen sat on a nest 
of eggs for three weeks. Then 
3 yellow chickens and 11 brown 
ones came out of the eggs. How 
many chickens did Little Red Hen 
have altogether? 


17. For dinner Thumpy Cottontail 
picked 9 heads of lettuce, and 
Spotty Cottontail picked 10. How 
many heads of lettuce did they 
both pick? 


18. Little Red Riding Hood vis- 
ited her grandmother for 12 days 
in June and 7 days in August. 
How many days did she spend with 
her grandmother that summer? 


19. One day in March, Frederick 
saw 12 robins and 3 bluebirds. 
How many birds did he see? 


20. Ted’s dog scared 7 rabbits out 
of one brier patch and 10 out of 
another. How many did he scare 
out of both brier patches? 


21. Peter found 5 eggs in one nest 
and 13 eggs in another. How 
many eggs did he find in both of 
these nests together? 
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Teaching a Science Unit on Air Pressure—II 


Some Demonstrations and 


Teacher 


N THE preceding article, we discussed the 
nature of air, suggested a demonstration 
to show that air exerts pressure, and gave 

This article 

concludes the outline for teaching a unit on air 

pressure. 


some simple experiments, 


An interesting experiment to demonstrate 
one use of air pressure may be carried on as 
Two tumblers, one of which is filled 
with water, are placed on the desk. The prob- 
lem is raised as to how the water can be moved 
from one tumbler to the other. Of course, 
pouring is suggested at once. Other ways are 
mentioned and tried. ‘The members of the 
group are permitted to look through the avail- 
able science texts to find further suggestions 
They should try at 
least the following: a dip tube, a lift pump, a 
pipette, and a siphon. 

For a dip tube a straight piece of glass tubing 
is used. The end of the tube is put into the 
water to be dipped. The upper end is then 
closed by placing a finger over it. When the 
tube is lifted, the water is held in by air pressure 
until the finger is removed from the end of the 
tube. 

Small glass models of lift pumps may be 
bought. If no model can be secured, one can 
be made from a straight glass lamp chimney. 
The lower end of the chimney is fitted with a 
one-holed cork. A small piece of sheet rubber 
is placed over the inside opening of the hole in 
the cork and is fastened in place by means of a 
tack. This rubber flap serves as a valve which 
will allow water to rise into the pump, but will 
keep it from running down out of the pump. 
A two-holed cork somewhat smaller than the 
inside of the chimney serves as the piston. 
Over one hole a rubber valve like the one de- 
scribed above is fastened. Into the other hole 
the end of a round. wooden stick, one foot long, 
is forced; this_serves as the handle of the pump. 
Cord is wrapped around the cork to make it 
fit the glass chimucy. snugly. : Ar the top of the 


follows. 


for solving the problem. 


the Uses 
By BERTHA M. PARKER 


Exercises on 


of Air Pressure 


of Science, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


chimney another two-holed cork is fitted. 
Through one of the holes the handle of the 
pump slides up and down. In the other hole a 
bent glass tube is placed to serve as the spout. 
Before using this pump, it should be primed by 
lifting the upper cork and pouring water on 
the piston. 

An ordinary medicine dropper serves as a 
pipette. 

A half-yard of rubber tubing is a satisfac- 
tory siphon. 

A discussion of how each one of these devices 
works brings out the fact that air pressure is 
very helpful in moving a liquid from one place 
to another. Each child in the group is then 
provided with two tumblers and a_ rubber 
siphon for individual experimentation. 

Glass lemonade straws and pipettes are now 
made by each member of the class. As has 
been pointed out in a previous article, the chil- 
dren earn these straws and pipettes by writing 
brief explanations of how they work. 

A bottle full of water is then inverted in a 
pan partially full of water. The class is asked 
to find a way of getting the water out of the 
bottle without lifting the mouth of the bottle 
above the surface of the water in the pan. As 
a rule, the class tries many schemes before it 
arrives at the simple method of blowing air 
through a tube into the bottle to push out the 
water. After this experiment has been per- 
formed, showing that air can be used to force 
water from places where it is not wanted, a 
diagram of a caisson is examined. “A Hundred 
Feet below Broadway” (Chapter VI of With 
the Men Who Do Things, by A. Russell Bond) 
is read to the class. Attention is called to other 
chapters in the book which deal with working 
under compressed air. 

Mercury, aneroid, and recording barometers 
are examined. A mercury barometer is made. 
Record sheets from the recording barometer 
are examined to show that air pressure varies. 
On each day, for the remainder of the time 


given to the unit, the air pressure is noted, and 
the children come to see that there is a relation 
between changes in weather and changes in air 
pressure, 

If barometers cannot be obtained, pictures of 
them should be examined. Daily barometer 
readings may then be found in the newspaper 
weather reports. 

Weather maps are examined to show that air- 
pressure readings are important in making 
these maps. Weather maps may be obtained 
from stations of the U.S. Weather Bureau. This 
work concludes the period of direct teaching, 
As has been pointed out, the period of direct 
teaching with this type of unit and with the 
children of a fourth or a fifth grade is neces- 
sarily long. It requires approximately half the 
amount of time given to the unit. 


Work SHEETS 


Each member of the group is then given # 
work sheet, which he is to handle in the way 
described in a preceding article. (If mime 
graphed material cannot be provided, the exer 
cises may be written on the blackboard.) The 
work sheet used in the University Elementary 
School is based largely on the material concert 
ing air pressure in Carleton W. Washburne! 
Common Science. The following are represents 
tive exercises from the work sheet. Note tha 
they are very simple. 

1. With how much force is the air pressing 
on every square inch of your body? Why at 
you not crushed by this pressure? 

2. Draw a picture of a siphon through whic! 
water is flowing from one beaker to anothet 
Draw arrows to show in what direction th 
water is flowing through the siphon. Undet 
the drawing tell what pushes water uphill # 
the siphon. Tell also what pulls it downhill » 
the other side. 

3. Could water be siphoned over the top “ 
a hill fifty feet high? Explain. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Trailing Mistress Spring 


T THE end of a street in a southern 

town stood a large garden, filled with 

a profusion of bloom. At the edge of 

the garden, next the field, the blos- 

gms strayed out among the wild flowers grow- 

ing there. In this beautiful spot, many birds 
from the North had spent the winter. 

On a bright spring morning, some of the 

birds had gathered to discuss a shining little ob- 

ject attached to a low branch of a rosebush. ‘The 

















THe MonarcnHt CATERPILLAR 


object was jade green, dotted with round flecks 
of gold near the bottom, while close to the top 
was a band of gold edged with black. 

“What a pretty bud,” said Mr. Robin to some 
of his friends, as he cocked his head and gazed 
at the little green case. “If it were a berry, I'd 
eat it, but it can’t be, with that row of golden 
dots around the edge.” 

“It’s not a berry,” said Mrs. Meadow Lark, 
who stood near by with her brood, “so don’t 
touch it, children. Come away!” 

As Mrs. Meadow Lark and her brood depart- 
ed, the other feathered folk lost interest for the 
time and flew away—all except Bluebird, who 
came close to gaze at the little case, and Hum- 
ming Bird, who had hovered about and over- 
heard the whole discussion. 

He whirred past now and said laughingly, 
“Some folks wouldn’t know a fairy if they saw 
one. I could tell Mrs. Meadow Lark about a 
gay-colored caterpillar that I saw on the milk- 
weed plants in the field. It crawled over here 
the other day, settled on a branch of the rose- 
bush, and began to spin. Oh, there’s magic 
working inside that case, if you ask me!” 

Bluebird looked at him understandingly, then 
flew to the top of an old apple tree near by, and 
began to sing. “The striped caterpillar is a ma- 
gician,” he told in his song. “He was small at 
first, but grew and ate his fill of milkweed 
leaves. He changed his skin three times for a 
better-fitting one. Then he wove the thread by 
Which he is suspended. ‘That green case is his 
new self. His old, worn-out skin lies on the 
ground below—and only Humming Bird and I 
know about it.” 


By JENNETT SPENCER 


Teacher, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


Illustrations by RALPH AVERY 


A week passed, and the pretty little green case 
still hung motionless by its slender thread, but 
Humming Bird observed that the spots were be- 
coming larger and dimmer, and that the case 
was turning darker green. 

He could not surmise, however, what a mi- 
raculous thing was happening inside the case. 
Within the green case, which had been the cat- 
erpillar, vast changes were going on. Six slen- 
der legs and two long antennae were shaping 
themselves. A body of three sections was evolv- 
ing, and four gorgeous wings were forming. 

Humming Bird was darting by one morning 
when he thought he saw the case move. Quick 
as a lightning flash, he was off to tell Bluebird. 

“Hurry,” he called, and just as they returned, 
the case moved again. “It is probably a fairy 
coming out of its house,” he breathed excitedly. 
“T’ve heard of such creatures.” 

“I have, too,” replied Bluebird, “and I'd like 
to see one. Oh, look at that case!” 





THE CHRYSALIS OF THE MONARCH 


Humming Bird opened his mouth to speak, 
but could only squeak in amazement. “It is— 
it is—it is a fairy. Look, look, it’s splitting!” 

True enough, the green case was splitting 
across the back. Bluebird was very much ex- 
cited, and Humming Bird darted toward the 
case and back again in a frenzy of wonder. 

Something alive emerged. What a struggle it 
was having! Now it lifted itself, then was still 
a moment from exhaustion. At last it was free 
of its case, and so damp and limp that it could 
only cling desperately to the branch, but in a 
little while it opened its wings and waved them 
back and forth to dry. They were orange-red, 
edged with black and inlaid with rows of white 
dots. Tiny scales as fine as dust covered them, 
giving them a fairylike beauty. Then the two 
birds knew that what they saw was not a fairy, 
but a butterfly, and that the dainty case had 
been the butterfly’s chrysalis. 

One sunny day several weeks later, the gar- 
den was a busy place. Mistress Spring was get- 
ting ready to depart for the North, there to 


awaken the sleeping trees and flowers; and-many 
of the birds were going with her. 

They were assembling at the edge of the 
garden, when Bluebird called Humming Bird’s 
attention to a number of big red butterflies flut- 
tering about the field. 

“I never saw so many of them at once,” he 
remarked, “There is the one that we know— 
Fairy Wings, I call him. I’m going to ask him 
what they’re doing,” and he hopped over to 
the place where the gay-winged butterfly was 
idling. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but I feel like an old 
friend, because I was present at your birth. 
Please don’t think I’m curious, but I'd like to 
know what so many of you are doing here this 
morning.” 

Fairy Wings seemed pleased at Bluebird’s 
friendliness. He did not fly hurriedly away, 
fearful of being devoured, for he was a Mon- 
arch butterfly, and all his family possess a 
strange means of protection. They are highly 
distasteful to birds. In brilliant coloring they 
flaunt their fearlessness, which, together with 
their size, has earned for them the name of 
“Monarch.” 

Fairy Wings smiled at Bluebird and said 
dreamily, “We are going to follow Mistress 
Spring. Wherever she goes, you will find us 
trailing close behind.” 

Humming Bird joined the two just then. As 
they were all about to travel northward, they 
had a pleasant time chatting of their journey. 





THe Monarcu BuTTrerFly 


“Why do you trail Mistress Spring?” asked 
Humming Bird. “This garden is the loveliest 
place that you could find.” 

Fairy Wings smiled knowingly. ‘“‘My mate 
and I have our young to provide for. We see to 
it that they have every advantage in life. My 
mate knows just the place to lay her eggs,” 
boasted Fairy Wings, “and Mistress Spring, as 
she travels, calls the milkweed up to greet the 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The Story of Music 


A Study of the Music of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT 


Supervisor, Fifth and Sixth Grades, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


HE music of Ireland, Scotland, and 

Wales is often grouped together and 

known as Celtic music. The people 

of all these countries are musical. 
Caesar’s account of them tells of the place which 
music held in their lives. The harp has always 
been the chief instrument of the Celts, and for 
many centuries a rude kind of violin called the 
crwth, or crowd, was played also. 

The minstrel, who was both a poet and a mu- 
sician, was held in high esteem by the Celts. 
There were three distinct groups of minstrels: 
first, the historians; second, those who lived in 
private homes and entertained their own partic- 
ular patrons; and third, those who wrote the 
national songs. 

A further grouping was made, consisting of 
the players upon the harp, the players upon the 
crwth, and the singers. To belong to either of 
the first two groups, a minstrel had to be able to 
play the three most difficult pieces which min- 
strels knew. To belong to the third group, he 
had to know much about the technical side of 
music, and to be able to compose. 

The music of Ireland— 

As far back as we can trace the history of 
Ireland, we find that she has been famous for 
her music. It is interesting to read what an 
Irish musician, John McCormack, says: “Ireland 
was singing when the breath of history first 
parted the mists about her coasts. All down 
through the ages she has sung, whether on the 
battlefield amid the clangor of arms, in the quiet 
cabin where the wandering bard tuned his harp 
to gentler lays, or out among the hills under the 
stars when the shepherd voiced the wonder of 
the heavens or the yearnings of the heart.” 

Then, too, Ireland is the only country whose 
flag, a golden harp on a field of green, carries a 
musical symbol. 

As long ago as the seventh century, there were 
Irish teachers of music in the monasteries of 
England and on the Continent. In the time of 
the Crusades, the Irish harp made music for the 
pilgrims. During the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, however, Ireland was 
swept by war. The interest in music dwindled, 
and musicians, long held in the highest honor, 
lost their place as leaders. 

Among the early Irish, the bagpipe and the 
harp were both favorite instruments, but of the 
two, the harp has always been the more impor- 
tant. There are harps still in existence which 
famous harpers played upon in the days of 
Ireland’s brilliancy in music. Perhaps the most 
noted of these harps is one said to have belonged 
to Brian Boru, who lived in the tenth century. 
This harp is about thirty inches high, and has 
thirty strings. Another famous harp is the 
Dallway harp, made in 1621. 


Decoration by AGNES KLITGORD 


In general, three classifications may be made 
of Irish music. The first of these is what we 
may call “weeping music.” It is a custom in 
Ireland for mourners, or keeners, to sit for hours 
around the body of the dead singing certain old 
wailing songs. Another group of sad songs are 
those which express the sorrow of the emigrant 
leaving his country. 

The second classification is “laughing music.” 
Much of Irish music is irresistibly merry. It is 
hard to keep one’s feet still when an Irish dance 
is being played. Irish dances fall into three 
groups—jigs, reels, and hornpipes, each having 
its own peculiar rhythm. The jig is written in 
triple rhythm; the reel and hornpipe in duple 
rhythm. 

The third classification is “sleeping music.” 
This music is made up of plaintive, soothing 
airs. They are mostly old lullabies which have 
been sung at the cradles of countless children. 

Irish melodies have been used by the compos- 
ers of all nations. Beethoven arranged twenty 
old Irish airs for the violin and piano, and 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Percy Grainger, and 
many other famous composers have used Irish 
themes. Some Irish composers are John Field, 
William Wallace, and Michael Balfe. 

The music of Scotland— 

Scottish folk music is distinguished for its 
beauty and variety. There are two types of 
Scottish music—the Highland Scottish and the 
Lowland Scottish. These are very different in 
character, although in some instances Highland 
tunes have been used in Lowland songs. 

The folk music of the Highlands has a strain 
of sadness in it, which does not appear in the 
music of the Lowlands. The rhythms of the 
songs are unusual and varied. They are sung in 
% or %4 time as easily as we sing our songs in 
4 or % time. The songs are about the various 
activities of the people. There are weaving 
songs, spinning songs, flailing songs, boating 
songs, and so on. 

Much of the Lowland Scottish music is very 
well known. Some of the songs which are dear 
to us are “Annie Laurie,” “Ye Banks and Braes,” 
and “Auld Lang Syne.” 
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It is difficult to trace the origin of many Low. 
land Scottish songs. Some of them were brought 
over to Scotland by Irish settlers, but this hap- 
pened so long ago that to-day the songs are 
thought of as being wholly Scottish. 

In ancient times, at great feasts, it was a cus- 
tom to pass the harp around. If a man could 
not play and sing, or improvise, he usually 
slipped away from the crowd when the music 
began. 

Gradually the bagpipe took the place which 
the harp had held for so long. The Isle of Skye 
at one time had a school for pipers. Down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it was cus- 
tomary for pipers to travel to different sections 
of the country twice a year to entertain the peo- 
ple, who received them gladly, and provided 
food and lodging for them. The piper to the 
chief of a clan was a person of importance. He 
usually owned land, and had a servant to carry 
his pipes. 

The music of Wales— 

Wales, at a very early period in its history, 
had a musical culture. The harp was the favor- 
ite instrument. Other popular instruments were 
the crwth, the hornpipe, and the bugle horn. 

Pennillion singing has been traditionally prac- 
ticed in Wales. The harpist plays over and over 
a well-known Welsh air. Each of the company 
in turn makes up words to fit the tune, answered 
by the rest of the group with a refrain of 
“fal lal la” between lines. 

From very early times, musical meetings were 
held at which harpers, performers on other in- 
struments, and singers, from different parts of 
the country, played or sang in competition. The 
present eisteddfod is a revival of such meetings. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is meant by Celtic music? 

2. What has been the chief instrument of the 
Celts? 

3. When did music become of less importance 
in Ireland? 

4. What three classifications may be made of 
Irish music? . 

5. Name the two types of Scottish music. 

6. In what country did the bagpipe take the 
place of the harp? . 

7. What country holds a musical meeting 
called the eisteddfod? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Try to find some of each of the three typ 
of Irish music. 

2. Plan a short program of Celtic music. Tf 
to find songs which illustrate characteristics dis 
cussed in this article. 

3. Ask your .teacher to play the Lowland 
Scottish songs which are named in this story: 
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Windmills and Their Uses 


By MARGARET WHITTEMORE 


Illustrations from Linoleum Cuts by THE AUTHOR 


ITTLE is definitely known of the origin 
of windmills. When Hannibal made 
his trip across the Alps in 218 B.c., the 
Carthaginians saw them in the valleys 

below. ‘The Crusaders are believed to have 
brought them into France from the Orient early 
in the twelfth century. There were mills in 
Holland toward the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and one was built in Xatavia, Spain, 
arly in the sixteenth century. The battle of 
Cervantes’ mythical knight-errant with the mill 
proves that windmills were familiar during the 
years from 1547 to 1616. They have been a 
surce of inspiration to artists and poets for 
centuries. 

Because of its dominating position in the land- 
ape, the windmill, in early days, often served 
as the town crier and the newspaper. It came to 
be the established custom for the miller, by 
means of the wings of his mill, to spread the 
news to his community, through a sort of code 
understood by the people round about. 

Holland has long been made picturesque by 
its windmills, which, however, were not put up 
as decoration for the landscape, but because they 
had a task to perform. They played an impor- 
tant part in reclaiming the land, for it was im- 
perative to find some sort of device that could 
cope with the waters if man were to inhabit the 
region. An army of windmills, putting force 
pumps in motion, turned the water into canals 


- Rotogravure Picture Section, 
correlates with this article. 
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which carried it off to the rivers and the 
sea. Thus vast tracts of land buried 
under the water were transformed into 
fertile fields or sites for villages. In the 
seventeenth century twenty-six lakes 
were drained in less than forty years. 
The largest mills, it is claimed, will in 
a fair wind lift ten thousand gallons of 
water per minute to the height of four 
feet. 

Besides the removing of water, wind- 
mills in Holland are employed in almost 
every kind of manufacture. One can- 
not but admire the wisdom of the Hol- 
landers, who have thus harnessed the 
inconstant wind and forced it to work 
for them and to contend with their 
great enemy, the water. 

Dutch mills are large, strong, and 
seem to be full of life. Don Quixote 
might have thought twice before at- 
tacking one of them. Some are made 
of stone, round or octagonal like me- 
dieval towers, while others are of wood. 
Many have thatched roofs, a wooden 
gallery running round the center of the 
mill, and green doors and windows. 

To build a windmill, to provide the grain, 
colza, flour, and so on, and to keep it going and 
send its products to market, require a consider- 
able fortune. As a consequence, the wealth of 
many Dutch proprietors is measured by the 
number of their mills. Anyone inquiring about 
the wealth of a prominent Dutchman would 
probably receive such an answer as 
the following. 

“Oh, he is worth ten or twelve 
windmills.” 

It is usually customary upon the 
sale of a mill to present the new owner 
with an especially designed spoon of 
silver engraved with the picture and 
name of the mill. Sometimes the han- 
dle is in the shape of the mill and has 
tiny sails that actually revolve. 

At Zaandam, Holland, there are 
hundreds of windmills. From a dis- 
tance the town presents the aspect of 
a fortress crowned with innumerable 
towers, from the summits of which 
the citizens are calling for help with 
frantic gestures. The mills are seen 
rising among the houses, upon the 
dikes, along the shore, and over the 
whole country round about. The 
town itself becomes visible only a few 
minutes before one reaches it. Some 
of the mills are busy draining the 
land, while others are crushing rock, 
sawing wood, grinding colors, clean- 
ing barley, and helping in the making 
of colza oil, paper, mustard, rope, 
starch, and paste. 





An Otp Woopen WInpMILI. NEAR SMITH CENTER, KANsAs, 
Bui_t BY A GERMAN IMMIGRANT 


Amsterdam is another Dutch city which 
gives the appearance of a forest of windmills. 
They are in the forms of towers, steeples, pyr- 
amids, lighthouses, truncated cones, and aerial 
houses, whirling their sails above the roofs and 
domes like a cloud of monstrous birds beating 
their wings over the picturesque city. 

Although most closely associated in our minds 
with Holland, windmills have also been used in 
England and America. Most of the English 
mills are used for the grinding of grain and oth- 
er work rather than for pumping water from 
overflowed land. Suffolk County, bordering on 
the seacoast of England, contains many such 
windmills. Near the town of Halemouth is one 
that is characteristic of all that is best in the art 
of windmill building, and among the oldest in 
the neighborhood. The main part of the struc- 
ture is of wood, three stories high, and turns up- 
on a pivot made of oak. Within this part all 
the gears and stones required to grind the corn 
are housed. Below is a storehouse built of brick 
and stone to protect the meal from mice and 
dampness. The arms are long and constructed 
with a series of pliable slats similar to an old- 
fashioned window blind. The opening and shut- 
ting of the slats makes it possible for the miller 
to regulate the power of his mill in a high wind. 

Another mill in Suffolk County is known as 
Haverhill Mill. It has a circular wheel in place 
of the ordinary sails. The wheel is fifty feet in 
diameter, and the tower, seventy-seven feet 
high, has eight stories. Although most of the 
old English mills are similar in type, no two of 
them are exactly alike. Some have the wings 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Famous Men and Women of March 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE =- 


Aucustus SAINT-GAUDENS 
March 1 


From scraps of leather which he found in his 
father’s shoemaking shop, little Augustus used 
to cut figures. He copied pictures from books, 
too, and took a great interest in statuary. In 
manhood, Augustus Saint-Gaudens became one 
of America’s greatest sculptors. Born in Dublin, 
Ireland, in 1848, baby Augustus was brought 
to New York at the age of six months. When 
he was thirteen years old, he began to learn the 
trade of cutting pictures on cameos. This deli- 
cate work was good training for a future sculp- 
tor. He studied art, too, at evening classes. 
His work was considered so good that he was 
urged to go abroad for further study. Back in 
America, the young sculptor began to receive 
orders for statues. Some of his finest are the 
statues of Abraham Lincoln in Chicago, of 
Admiral Farragut and General Sherman in 
New York, and the Shaw Memorial in Boston. 


DeWitt CLINTON 
March 2 


Before the days of railroads, the farmers of 
western New York had to send their produce 
east by wagon—a slow and expensive way. 
DeWitt Clinton, the mayor of New York City, 
believed that a canal should be dug from 
the Great Lakes to the Hudson River. It was 
largely through his efforts that this costly “big 
ditch,” the Erie Canal, was opened, and the 
time and cost of shipping freight greatly re- 
duced. DeWitt Clinton was born at Little 
Britain, New York, in 1769. His ancestors had 
been prominent in public affairs, and he also 
devoted his life to public service as United 
States senator, mayor of New York City, and 
governor of New York. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
March 3 


Once, when a group of boys playing near a 
grist mill were asked to husk corn, one of them, 
Alexander Bell, thought of a way to do the work 
quickly and well by means of a brush attached 
to a paddle wheel. This was the first of his 
many inventions, the most important of which 
was the telephone. Alexander Graham Bell was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1847. Teach- 
ing the deaf to speak and experimenting with 
electricity were his chief interests as a young 
man. It was in Boston, where he had come to 
teach deaf-mutes, that he first thought of the 
telephone. He knew that he did not have 
enough knowledge of electricity to carry out 
his idea, so he set to work to learn more about 
the subject. Bell and Thomas A. Watson, his as- 
sistant, exchanged the first telephone message 
in 1875, between two rooms in a lodging house. 
At first Bell’s telephone was considered: a toy, 
but soon it was recognized as of great value. 


Decoration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
March 6 


Eight-year-old Elizabeth was often seen bend- 
ing over a translation of Homer’s Iliad, with 
her doll clasped in her arms. This studious, po- 
etical, yet childlike little girl, who became one of 
England’s greatest woman poets, composed a 
poem of her own, “The Battle of Marathon,” 
when she was eleven years old. Nine years later, 
her first volume of poems was published. She 
was born near Durham, England, in 1806. She 
was an invalid for many years, but in spite of 
her frailness, Elizabeth Barrett studied and 
wrote continually. She married a young poet, 
Robert Browning, and they had a very happy 
life together, spending most of their time in 
Florence, Italy. “Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
and “Aurora Leigh” are considered her greatest 
works. 


LUTHER BURBANK 
March 7 


At sixteen years of age, Luther Burbank, a 
farm boy, born in Lancaster, Massachusetts, in 
1849, went to work in a factory. He was of- 
fered a good salary there because of an invention 
which he had made, but his love of growing 
things proved too strong. He preferred to raise 
vegetables. Through this decision the world 
gained one of its greatest plant breeders. After 
leaving the factory, Burbank worked hard to 
produce a fine variety of potato, which made its 
young developer famous, and greatly increased 
the value of the potato crop throughout the 
country. He continued to experiment during 
the rest of his life, growing thousands of vari- 
eties of plants, and making many valuable im- 
provements. 


Plate IV of the Rotogravure Picture one 
shows portraits of these characters. 











James MapIson 
March 16 


Our fourth president, James Madison, was ; 
Virginia boy, born in 1751, at Port Conway, 
His father was wealthy, and was able to give 
him the best education of the day. James was; 
bright, level-headed boy and a hard worker, At 
the college of New Jersey (now Princeton Uni- 
versity) he was particularly interested in study- 
ing the government of ancient countries. H: 
first served his own country as a member of the 
Virginia legislature. Madison believed that the 
new nation could continue to exist only by, 
strong central government. Except Washington 
and Alexander Hamilton, no man worked hard- 
er than Madison to form the new Constitution 
and to secure its adoption. Thereafter, he con- 
tinued to serve his country, becoming Congres- 
man, secretary of state, and finally president. 
He held this office for two terms, the second 
during the War of 1812. 


KaTE GREENAWAY 
March 17 


The quaint pictures of little girls in big bon- 
nets and short-waisted frocks, and of little boys 
in high-belted, long trousers, known to us 3 
Kate Greenaway figures, are the work of an 
English artist born in 1846, in London. Even 
as a small child, Kate Greenaway delighted in 
color. She dressed her dolls with the greatest 
taste. She loved to draw, and entered an eve- 
ning art class at the age of twelve years. She 
soon won her first prize, to be followed by many 
others. The young artist worked earnestly and 
steadily. One day, an editor who chanced to 
see her drawings asked her to make illustration 
for his paper. Her first book, Under the Win- 
dow, a collection of verses which she wrote for 
children and illustrated with her quaint dravw- 
ings, was a tremendous success, and made the 
quiet little artist famous. 


CuHar.es W. Evior 
March 20 


In 1834, in a house which used to stand on the 
present site of the State House in Boston, Har 
vard’s famous president, Charles W. Eliot, w# 
born. It was perhaps natural that this boy should 
become a great educator, for his father «ame 0 
a long line of scholars. At ten years of agt 
Charles entered the Boston Latin School. Whes 
he was fifteen years old, he was ready for Har 
vard University. Serious student though he wa 
he found time to take cross-country tramps a0 
to become a splendid oarsman. After wae 
mathematics and chemistry, first at Harvarl 
and then at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, Charles W. Eliot began his forty years 
presidency of Harvard University. It was he 
who started the elective system there, whereby 
students may choose the studies they prefer. 
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The Printing Industry 


An Article for Both Teachers and Pupils 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE art of printing is one of the great- 
est of human accomplishments. It 
has made possible the rapid spread of 
knowledge throughout the world, 

bringing education within the reach of many 
instead of few. Because of the development of 
the printing press, the literature and knowledge 
of people who have lived before us have been 
preserved. 

It is generally believed that about 1438, 
Johannes Gutenberg, a German, invented the 
first successful printing press using movable 
wooden types. Each letter was carefully cut to 
resemble the handwriting of the time. How- 
ever, Gutenberg was not the first one to print. 
As early as 50 B.c., the Chinese used block- 
printing in the making of books. These books 
were printed a page at a time from page-sized 
blocks. Gutenberg’s great contribution was that 
he formed every letter of the alphabet separate- 
ly. He was thus able to rearrange each single 
type and print all the pages of a book without 
the labor of cutting new blocks for each page. 

For nearly four centuries after this inven- 
tion of Gutenberg, the art of printing was 
changed very little. The cheese press which he 
had adapted to his needs gave way to a larger 
wooden press. Metal type succeeded blocks of 
wood, and paper took the place of parchment. 

All early presses were operated by hand. The 
output was necessarily small, being about two 
hundred and fifty impressions an hour. The 
type was set in a flat tray and inked. The im- 
pression was taken from the type by forcing a 
sheet of paper against it by means of a flat sur- 
face. Later, power was applied to similar 
presses, giving a maximum output of about one 
thousand impressions an hour. 

With the discovery of the New World, print- 
ing journeyed across the sea. The first printing 
press on this side of the Atlantic was set up in 
Mexico in 1544. 

The printing industry in the United States 
had its beginning considerably before the Rev- 
dlutionary War but did not become a national 
industry until some time later. In 1639, the 
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first press in the colonies was set up at Harvard 
College, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. All the 
early printing establishments were located in 
coastal towns. As the frontier was pushed west- 
ward, the industry moved along with the rap- 
idly growing cities. To-day, practically every 
town of any size in the United States has some 
kind of printing press. The result is that print- 
ing has become one of our most important in- 
dustries. Each year the value of its products 
totals about two and one half billion dollars. 
The cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Chicago are our greatest printing centers. 

While the United States can lay claim to no 
part in the discovery of printing, nevertheless 
it has played an important role in the develop- 
ment of modern printing methods. The speed 
with which printing is done to-day is due large- 
ly to American ingenuity and invention. In 
1820 the first iron printing press was made in 
the United States. Up to that time printing 
presses had been made of wood. Iron presses 
were stronger and gave better impressions. 

In 1846 an American by the name of Hoe 
invented the first cylinder press ever used in the 
United States. A revolving cylinder pressed 
the sheets of paper, one at a time, against the 
type, which was held in a flat bed. Eventually, 
the more rapid rotary presses were invented, 
largely by Americans. Rotary presses find their 
greatest use and highest development in the 
newspaper and magazine industry, where the 
utmost speed is necessary in printing and dis- 
tributing news. In this kind of press the type 
is reproduced on metal cylinders, which revolve 
against an endless web of paper. Machines of 
this kind will not only print approximately one 
hundred thousand newspapers an hour, but will 
cut, assemble, fold, and count them: The paper 
moves along through the presses at the rate of 


forty miles an hour. The combination of inex- 
pensive methods of making paper and the speed 
of printing accounts for the low cost of news- 
papers and magazines. 

There are two distinct steps in the process of 
printing. The first one includes setting up the 
type and assembling it into pages, ready to go 
to the printing machine. This is done in the 
composing room by men known as compositors. 
The second step consists of placing the complet- 
ed forms of type on the printing press and 
turning out the printed sheets. Men who do 
this work are called pressmen. 

In the early days of the industry, all type was 
assembled by the slow hand-process. One of 
the very important developments in the print- 
ing industry is typesetting machinery. ‘There 
are a number of kinds of typesetting machines, 
the commonest one probably being the linotype. 
Briefly, it works as follows: On one side of the 
machine the keys are arranged in rows some- 
what like those on a typewriter. When the 
operator receives a manuscript which is to be 
printed, he types it off on the linotype machine. 
As he presses each key, a little brass bar, called 
a matrix, having a letter cut in its edge, is re- 
leased from a compartment and slides to the 
assembly box. When enough letters have been 
assembled to complete the line, they are moved 
before a mold. Molten type metal, which is al- 
ways ready back of the mold, is then forced up 
against the face of the assembled matrices. 
When hardened, the resulting bar, or slug, with 
the raised letters on it is discharged on a receiv- 
ing tray or galley. The brass matrices from 
which the bar was cast then move back to their 
proper compartments. As the linotypist con- 
tinues his work, additional lines of type are cast 
and arranged in a column on the galley. 

In order to see whether the typesetting has 
been correctly done, an inked roll is passed over 
each column of type and one or more imprints 
or proofs are made on sheets of paper. This en- 
ables the proof readers to examine the proofs 
and see what corrections are necessary, When 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Our Foreign Cousins 


CHARACTERS 
LAURA 
FLORENCE) American Girls 
CAROL 


ESKIMO GIRL 
JAPANESE GIRL 
INDIAN GIRL 
DUTCH GIRL 
MEXICAN BOY 
CHINESE BOY 


Foreign Cousins 


LIBERTY 
CosTUMES 

For the Eskimo, a fur coat, galoshes, and 
pointed hood covered with fur will be sufficient. 
The Japanese Girl wears a kimono with broad 
sash and two chrysanthemums in her hair. She 
carries a parasol and a fan. Beads, bracelets, 
and colored scarf over a khaki dress trimmed 
with fringe will make the costume of the Indian 
Girl complete. The Dutch Girl wears a long, 
full skirt of some bright color and a fitted waist 
with puffed sleeves. Over the dress should be a 
bright-colored apron. A white cap is worn on 
the head. For the Mexican, a cowboy suit with 
a belt in which to carry a toy gun, and a wide 
sombrero are enough. Braided black wool sewed 
to a black skull cap makes the queue for the 
Chinese Boy, who wears a colored pajama suit. 
Liberty wears a crown, a dress having a blue 
bodice covered with gold stars, and a skirt of 
red and white striped bunting; or she may wear 
a white cheesecloth robe, Grecian style, with 
bunting draped diagonally across front. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRESENTATION 

This play lends itself to the use of any ac- 
complishments the children may possess. It 
may be elaborated upon by inserting a song for 
each country introduced. At the close of each 
part spoken by a Foreign Cousin, the American 
Girl may ask, “Do you know any Eskimo 
songs?” and so forth. Appropriate songs are to 
be found in the Art Song Cycles, Book One, 
by Miessner and Fox, published by Silver, 
Burdett & Company, New York. “Ewayea, My 
Little Owlet”’ is a beautiful Indian lullaby, and 
“America the Beautiful” is a splendid and effec- 
tive finale. In order to have more volume in the 
singing, the entire class may join from their 
seats in the audience. Characters to. represent 
other nationalities may be added, if desired. 
Thus, if a child has a good voice, “Santa Lucia” 
may be sung by an Italian character; Moskow- 
ski’s “Spanish Dance” may be played by one 
who is a pianist; a Russian dance may be given 
to a child taking the part of a Russian character; 
a violin solo may be played by a Gypsy char- 
acter, and so forth. 

Difficulty may be had in obtaining a suitable 
Mexican song. The following words may be 
substituted for those of “Cold, Wet Fog” in 
Book Two of the Universal School Music Series 
by Damrosch, Gartlan,; and Gehrkens, published 
by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York. 


By ROSE SCHNEIDMAN 


MeExIcAaN SONG 
How would you like to have summer all year, 
And dance and sing while the sun shines so clear, 
And swim and fish every day if you wish? 
For Mexico is a land full of bliss. 


Bananas and oranges ripe in the sun, 

And nuts fall off the trees, one by one; 

The jungles are thick and the trees grow so tall, 
I’m sure it’s a happy time there for all. 


THE PLay 

Scene—The three Americans Girls are sitting 
on left side of stage, reading. 

LAURA—What a waste of time geography is! 
Here I am, trying to get my lesson and it doesn’t 
seem to have any sense. I wish we didn’t have 
to study geography in school. (Closes book.) 
I am not going to read another bit in this book 
to-night. 

ESKIMO GIRL (appears on right)—Hello, 
American Girl. I heard you complain just now, 
so I came in to talk to you. 


LAURA—I'm glad you did. I'd rather hear 


you talk than read that old geography. But 
won't you tell me who you are? 
ESKIMO GIRL—Don’t you really know? I’m 


an Eskimo. 

LAURA—Is that why you are dressed in furs? 

ESKIMO GIRL—Yes, it’s very cold in Greenland 
where I come from. In winter we almost freeze, 
because the sun doesn’t shine for four long 
months. Didn’t you learn about us in school? 

LAURA (slowly)—Maybe — I guess I was 
absent the day we studied about Eskimos. 

ESKIMO GIRL—That’s too bad. But there are 
many books that tell about my people and how 
we live. 

LAURA—How do you get food? 

ESKIMO GIRL—We make holes in the ice and 
catch fish. And if someone spies a polar bear, 
everyone in the village runs out at once to catch 
him. 

LAURA—It’s much easier here. We just go to 
a butcher and buy any meat we want. 

ESKIMO GIRL—Well, you can’t buy bear meat! 
I’m sure of that. 

(A Japanese Girl, parasol open, appears on 
right as Eskimo Girl sits, at center.) 

JAPANESE GIRL—May I please come in? 

FLORENCE—Oh, you must come in, little 
Japanese Cousin, You look very beautiful with 
your parasol and fan. 

JAPANESE GIRL—AII of our children look like 
this, and prettier, too. (She takes a few short 
steps toward front, center.) 

FLORENCE—What tiny steps you take! 

JAPANESE GiRL—I'Il tell you why. Our slip- 
pers are fastened to our toes very loosely. We 
must take small steps so they won’t fall off. 

FLORENCE—Then you must find it hard to 
walk. 

JAPANESE GIRL—We do very little walking. 
We just clap our hands and a coolie comes and 
takes us in a jinrickshaw. 








FLORENCE—What’s that? 

JAPANESE GIRL—It’s a little carriage on two 
wheels, It is drawn by a very strong boy called 
a coolie. Sometimes the coolie runs so fast we 
are frightened. (She sifs on floor.) 

FLORENCE—Please don’t sit on the floor. [’l] 
get you a chair. 

JAPANESE GiRL—We don’t use chairs as you 
do. This is the most comfortable position for 4 
Japanese. 

(As she speaks, an Indian Girl, papoose on 
her back, appears at right.) 

‘caroL_—Oh, here is a rea! Indian Girl. Won't 
you come in? 

INDIAN GIRL—Thank you. I am very glad to 
be friends with American Girls. 

caro_—You look lovely. Where did you get 
all that beautiful jewelry? 

INDIAN GIRL—My parents do this work. They 
are teaching me to do it after school. 

CAROL—Do you go to school, too? 

INDIAN GIRL—Certainly. The United States 
Government provides the same education for us 
as for you. 

CcAROL—School can tell us a great deal that 
we don’t know. (Walks behind Indian.) \s 
that how you carry babies? 

INDIAN GIRL—Yes, papooses are strapped on 
our backs so that we may have our hands free 
for other work, such as weaving baskets. 

CAROL—Won't you please let us see the pa- 
poose? 

(Indian Girl unstraps child.) 

FLORENCE (places chair at front, left)— 
Here’s a chair. Sit down and hold her on your 
lap the way Americans do. 

(While they admire the baby, Dutch Girl 
appears on right.) 

DUTCH GIRL—May I come in, too? 

LAURA—We should be glad to have you join 
our party. (Dutch Girl comes nearer, making 
much noise with her shoes.) Are your shoes 
made of wood? 

DUTCH GIRL—Yes, leather is very scarce in 
Holland. I'll leave my shoes here so that they 
won’t soil your floor. 

LAURA—Does everyone do that in your coun- 
try? 

DUTCH GiRL—Surely. Sometimes, when we 
have many visitors, there .is a long row of shoes 
by the door. 

LAURA—You must be very clean people. 

DUTCH GIRL—Indeed we are—as clean as any 
in the world. We scrub our sidewalks and 
stoops until they shine. 

LAURA—I wish we did that. At times our 
streets are so dirty I am ashamed of them. 

DUTCH GiIRL—I don’t blame you. They must 
be very ugly to look at. I think Holland is the 
most beautiful of all countries. There isn’t an- 
other like it anywhere. 

LAURA—Why is it so different? 

DUTCH GIRL—Well, the sea is higher than the 
land, and the people had to build a wall to shut 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Stencil Designs for Portfolios 
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ORTFOLIOS or large envelopes, made 

for filing pictures, may be decorated 

with stencil designs. The tulip was 

selected as the motif for the deco- 
ration of the portfolios shown here. 

The photograph in the left column is that 
of a portfolio that was used for filing repro- 
ductions of paintings by Dutch artists. The 
other photograph shows a portfolio made to 
hold mounted pictures and clippings collected 
to illustrate lessons on Holland. 

A daffodil, such as Figure III, and a wind- 
mill, such as Figure IV, make effective designs. 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


The tulip and daffodil designs are also appro- 
priate for a portfolio of spring pictures, or for 
the cover of a book of spring nature poems. 

To make a simple portfolio such as is shown 
in the left column, the following materials are 
required: 
each 10 by 14 inches; two strips of binder’s 
linen or heavy construction paper, one piece 
3% by 16 inches, the other 34 by 13'% inches; 
and two pieces of construction paper the color 
of the binding strips, one piece for the title and 
one for the decoration, the size to be determined 
by the design selected. (The dimensions given 
may be altered to fit the material to be filed.) 

On the long sides of the longer binding strip 
draw a line 34 of an inch from and parallel 
with the edges. Cover these margin spaces 
with paste, and place the boards on them, as 
shown in Figure I. Apply paste to the top and 
bottom of the strip and fold down these edges 
on the inside of the portfolio. Apply paste to 
the shorter binding strip and place it on the in- 
side of the cover, as shown in Figure Il. Place 
the portfolio under a weight to dry. 

Plan the design on plain paper. When it is 
satisfactory, trace it on heavy wrapping paper 
or stencil paper. Cut out the stencil. Lay it 
on the colored construction paper and fill in the 
design with crayons or water-color paints. 

Plan the lettering for the title on practice 
paper; when it is satisfactory, trace it on the 
construction paper. Paint the letters with one 
of the colors used in the design. Paste the de- 
sign and the title on the cover. Place the port- 
folio under a weight to dry. 

If tapes are desired, cut a slit 34 of an inch 
from the front edge of each cover and half- 


two pieces of gray binder’s board, ° 
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way between the top and bottom. Insert tape 
of the desired length in the slits. Bring the 
end of the tape that is on the inside of the port- 
folio to the edge, turn it in, and sew it to the 
tape with overhand stitches. 

The portfolios may be covered with paper, 
preferably of a neutral tone. Figure V shows 
a cover paper to which the binder’s board has 
been pasted. Figure VI shows how the edges 
of the paper are folded and pasted to the inside 
of the portfolio. Figure VII shows a lining 
paper pasted over Figure VI. When the port- 
folio is entirely covered, apply a stencil design. 
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ARRY out this program, if possible, 

where the planting of the tree is to 

take place. It will be especially effec- 

tive, if all those taking part give 
themselves over entirely to the thought and 
spirit of the occasion. 


Sonc—“THe PLANTING SONG” 
(Air: 

Joy for the sturdy trees 

Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 
Lovely they stand! 

The song birds o'er them trill, 

They shade each tinkling rill, 

They crowd each swelling hill, 
Lowly or grand. 


“America’) 


Plant them by stream and way, 
Plant them where children play 
And toilers rest; 
In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale— 
Whether to grow or fail, 
God knoweth best. 


God will His blessing send, 

All things on Him depend; 
His loving care 

Clings to each leaf and flower, 

Like ivy to its tower. 

His presence and His power 
Are everywhere. 


READING 


(The proclamation for the observance of 
Arbor Day issued by the Governor of the State 
or the Superintendent of Schools.) 


ORIGIN OF ArBoR Day 


Arbor Day is a day set apart for the annual 
planting of trees and shrubs by the people 
—especially the pupils in our public schools. 
Mr. B. G. Northrup, while secretary of the Con- 
necticut Board of Education, was the first—in 
1865—to suggest the annual planting of trees 
under the direction of a state government. The 
honor of being the first to propose the setting 
apart of a day, annually, for tree and shrub 
planting is given to Mr. J. Sterling Morton. 
Through his efforts Arbor Day was first ob- 
served in Nebraska in 1872. Mr. Morton, who 
later became under President Cleveland Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, was a pioneer from Ne- 
braska. The native treeless plains of his state 
caused him to know the importance and value 
of trees. 

The Nebraska State Board of Agriculture of- 
fered prizes for the counties and persons plant- 
ing the largest number of trees. Millions of 
trees, shrubs, and vines were planted. That is 
the reason Nebraska is known as “The Tree- 
Planters’ State.” 

The idea became very popular, until now 
Arbor Day has been established in nearly every 
state and territory of the Union; and many oth- 
er countries have adopted the plan. The exact 
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By EUNA M. ARRASMITH 


date naturally varies with the climate, though it 
generally occurs late in April or early in May. 

This beautiful, useful custom has gained in 
helpfulness through the years and has had a 
large place in our public schools. 











The Trees 


By Lucy Larcom 


Time is never wasted listening to the 
trees; 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as 
these, 

Holding toward each other half their 
kindly grace, 

Haply we were worthier of our bu- 
man place. 


Every tree gives answer to some dif- 
ferent mood, 

This one helps you climbing; that for 
rest is good; 

Beckoning friends, companions, sen- 
tinels they are; 

Good to live and die with good to 
greet afar. 


USED BY PERMISSION OF HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 




















“REASONS FOR PLANTING TREES” 
(Original theme to be written and given by a 
pupil.) 
Sonc—“WoopMan, Spare THAT TREE” 

(Words by George P. Morris; music by 
Henry Russell. The song may be found in 
“The One Hundred and One Best Songs,” pub- 
lished by The Cable Company, Chicago.) 


PoremM—"“THE Heart oF A TREE” 

(If desired, the pupils may be divided into 
three groups, each group reciting a stanza in 
concert. ) 

FIRST GROUP— 

What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of sun and sky; 
He plants the flag of breezes free; 
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The shaft of beauty, towering high; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh, 
For song a mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard, 
The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree, 
SECOND GROUP— 
What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest’s heritage; 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 
THIRD GROUP— 
What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic good— 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land. 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
—Anonymous, 


“PROTECTING TREES” 
(Original theme to be written and given by : 
pupil.) 


PLANTING OF THE TREE 

(Each pupil should step forward and perform 
his part, after he has made his statements.) 

First PuPIL—The place for the tree should 
be fully twice as wide and twice as deep as the 
roots required in their natural position. The 
top soil should be pulverized so that it will be 
capable of absorbing and retaining a greater 
amount of moisture than would be otherwis 
possible. 

SECOND PupIL—The tree should be set in 
place at about the same depth (or a little lower) 
than it grew. The roots should be spread nat- 
urally and covered with three or four inches o! 
rich soil, which should be tamped gently but 
firmly. . 

THIRD PuPIL—Partially fill the space with 
water and let it settle away. This will establish 
the roots in the soil and help make the tree firm 
in its new place. 

FOURTH puPpiL—After this, continue tamp 
ing and filling in with loose soil. 


PormM—‘“Arsor Day” 
A strong, fair shoot from the forest brig, 
Gently the roots in the soft earth lay; 
God bless with His sunshine, and wind, and rail 
The tree we are planting on Arbor Day. 


So may our life be an upward growth— 
In wisdom’s soil every rootlet lay; 
May every tree bear some precious fruit 
Like the tree we plant on Arbor Day. 
. —Selected. 
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To be sung freshly and brightly 


a cloud That floats 





danced; but they Out - did 
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The Daffodils 


By ALICE M. BEVERIDGE 
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on high o'er vales and hills, When all 
that shine And twin - kle on the milk - y way, Theystretchedin nev - er- end - ing line 
the spark - ling waves in glee: A po - 
va - cant or in pen - sive mood, They flash 
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Japanese Kites of Colored Paper 


Formerly Teacher, Punahou School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


THREE Japanese kites are shown below. 
The disk kite (A) and the hoop kite (C) 
were made of lightweight cardboard 12 
inches in diameter; the cylindrical kite 
(B), of heavy paper 18 by 12 inches. 
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By HELEN BERKEY 


Gummed paper was used to hold together 
the 12-inch ends of the cylindrical kite and 
to re-enforce the top and bottom. It was 
also used to attach the cords for flying. 
The fringe for each kite was cut from col- 
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ored tissue paper. It was pasted around the 
edge of the back of A and to the inside of 
the lower edge of B. After the fringe 
was pasted on the outer edge on one of 
C’s two hoops, they were pasted together. 
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KEYSTONE View Co. 


Will It Fly? 


Ts wind must be blowing strong, for see | Soon the kite will be ready to fly. The boy 
how it has ruffled the hair of this little lad. will toss it above his head, and as he runs along 
He has just finished tying the string to his kite the ground, the wind will catch the kite and 
and is now winding up the ball of cord. send it sailing high in the air. 
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THESE boys of the sunny South have made a train 
from boxes, wagon wheels, and a long plank. The 
are playing that it is a fast express. os 


The Children Welcome 5} 


HEN winter’s snow _Look at these pictures of > 

has melted, and a children at play. Perhap§ “” 

brisk March wind has dried you are enjoying the very oe 
— paths and pavements, what things that they are doing ‘at 
THIS little girl has found that her roller skate is on fun it is to be outdoors in You might like to write: 


the wrong foot, and is changing it. When both skates the bright spring sunshine! composition to read in clas 
are fastened, she will go skimming down the cement 


' walks in the park. Dressed in a warm coat and leather 
‘ leggings, she will not feel the cold wind. °.o0. onere 
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ROLLING hoops is great fun, 
and how the child dren in this pic 
ture are enjoying it! The littl 
girl at the left is just getting het 
hoop started, but the boy and the 
other girl have theirs well unde 
way, and are eagerly following 
them. Both girls are usilf 
sticks to keep their hoops # 
motion, but the boy has put hs 
stick in his pocket, —_ is usiOg 
his hands. xevsrone view 
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| WHAT child does not like to run 
“ust for the pure fun of it? That 
must be what these two compan- 
ons are doing. We can picture 
their bright eyes and rosy cheeks, 
they run along. Perhaps they 
ye hurrying to join some play- 
mates just ahead. KEYSTONE VIEW Co 


Springtime 


about some of the fun 
which you have in the early 
springtime, or your class 
might like to plan a hoop- 
rolling contest or a marble 
tournament. 


ONE of the certain signs of spring in the North and South alike 
is the sight of schoolboys playing marbles. The little fellow in 
this picture has come to the park on this warm spring day to 
enjoy a game with his friend, the policeman. KEYSTONE viEW Co 
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AT THE right is pictured a girl trying to 
walk on stilts. She looks down rather anx- 
iously. Perhaps she feels that she is a long 
way from the ground. EWING GALLOWAY 


HOW much fun this young lad will have as soon as he starts 
riding his tricycle! The wheels are rubber-tired and will make 
no noise, so he will be careful to sound his bell before he passes 
anyone. Just now he has stopped for a moment, but soon he 
will hop on again, and away he will go. aaverens view €0 
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NODERWOOD 6 UNDER WOK 


Alexander Graham Bell (1847-1922 


Rorocravurt Picture Secrion— 


LL of these men and women were born in March, 

and each has made some contribution to our knowl- 
edge, our culture, or our enjoyment. 
diate and Upper Grades Section of this issue there will 
be found a page, contributed by Rebecca Deming Moore, 
on which is given a short biographical sketch of each 
person whose portrait appears here. 


In the Interme- 
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Luther Burbank (1849-1926) 
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James Madison (1751-1836) 














Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1806-1861) 
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DeWitt Clinton (1769-1828) 
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Augustus Saint-Gaudens r 848-1907) 
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Kate Greenaway (1846-1901) 
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Charles W. Eliot (1834-1926) 
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Windmills of Many Lands 
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WE THINK of the fascin- 
ating little country of Hol- 
land as the land of windmills. 
At the left is a_ typical 
Dutch scene, showing a wind- 
mill in Amsterdam. Wind- 
mills are used in other 
European countries as well. 
At the right is a en mill. 
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THIS windmill, which pumps water for 
San Francisco’s lakes and waterfalls,adds 
color to the landscape. wet womeonbes 






































INDMILLS are not merely useful in har- 
nessing the power of the wind for such 
purposes a3 pumping water, grinding corn, or 
turning farm mpchinery; they beautify the 
landscape as. well:\..-Poets and other literary 
folk have “drawn inspiration from them for 
many year%,.and painters have delighted in re- 
producing them on, canvas. 

There are:twé main types of windmills: the 
typical Dutgh mitt; with its four (sometimes 
six) long arms,. “and the more modern type, 
with many short’ ‘npetal bihides arranged in a disk 
and mounted:on thigh pleeform. 

Since a study df*the wand is of special interest 
in the month-of .March,” ‘this page of windmill 
pictures will ‘Provide timely material. 
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THIS modern type windmill in Dresden, 
Germany, supplies light and power for 
the local hotels. 
































SWEDEN has a great many 
windmills which grind grain 
or pump water. Such a mill 
as the one at the left pumps 
all the water for a commu- 
nity. The mill at the right, 
in Barbados, British West In- 
dies, grinds the sugar cane 
grown on this plantation. 


LEFT, EWING GAL. oway 
RIGHT, PUIBLISHERS Fr 
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THERE are other cities be. 
sides Venice that have can;| 
streets. This water high. 
way in Rotterdam is typical 
of that great commerci) 
center. Other cities and 
towns. in Holland provid 
many a picture of this kind 
At least one is not tempted 
to be a “jay-walker” on such 
streets, but Watch You 
Step signs seem needed. 











THE drive from Naples to Amalfi along the Bay of 
Naples is one of the most beautiful and thrilling in 
Europe. The road has numberless “hairpin” turns 
and steep grades. Tourists in Amalfi like to go to a 
hotel which as early as the thirteenth century was a 
Capuchin Monastery. EWING GALLoway 





































ONE of the chief landmarks 
of London is St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, standing on its hill in 
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Pig a World to See’-}p, 


HY do hundreds of thousands 

of persons, a iarge percentage 

of them teachers, go to Europe’ dur- 

ing the summer vacation? Is it just 

because friends have gone, and it is 
“the thing tq do”? - 

Amésicans. have ‘been accused of 
going:.abroad to reassure themselves 
—and demonstrate.to the people of 
foreign countries—-that the United 
States (particularly: their own state 
and home’.town):-is “good enough 
for them”—by which they mean 
vastly superior ‘in every respect 


worth mentioning. Such an atti- 
tude, as might be expected, hardly 
tends to promote world good-will. 

Presumably, however, no teach- 
ers cross the Atlantic with such: 
motive. Their trail of francs, marks, 
shillings, lire, and what-not in cur- 
rency is not marked also by the bit- 
ter resentment of those with whom 
they come in contact. 

In general, teachers go to Europ 
because for years they have dreamed 
of the trip as one of the great event 
of their lives. They have planned 








= aegis. 
i ta 


the very heart of the “City” 
—the old original city. I 
has just been fully restored. 


FJORDS make the coast of Norway 
a region of grandeur and mystery. 
Here Nature offers sublime heights 
and deep winding bays that inspired 
the legends of Norse mythology 
and awe the traveler of to-day. The 
picture is of a branch of Sogne Fjord. 
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ANTWERP Cathedral—its 





spire “of Mechlin lace”—is 
the noblest and largest ex- 
ample of Gothic architec- 
ture in the Low Countries. 
Inside are several famous 
works by Rubens, whose 
statue appears in the picture. 

At the right is one of 
the splendid streets of Paris, 
the Avenue des Champs 
Elysees. 









































Europe 


and saved—often  sacrificed—to 
make their dreams come true. They 
have read and studied, so as to gain 
the greatest possible pleasure and 
benefit from such a trip. They 
leave home with eager anticipation 
and return resolved that their first 
European trip shall not be the last. 
The truth is, that in history and 
literature, in art and architecture, 
in scenery and folk-ways, the coun- 
tries of Europe offer the teacher so 
tich a harvest that one summer is all 
too short for the reaping. 


EWING GALLOWAY 
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=| LIKE drop-curtains on a stage, the 

Bernese .Alps of Switzerland rise 
‘behind Interlaken, popular tourist 
center. The snowy Jungfrau dom- 
‘inates the scenz. 

Ac cne left-is shown a folk festi- 
?¥al on the island of Amager, near 
Copennagen, Denmark. The quaint 
peasen*. costumes give the scene a 
truly old-world touch. 
| Secluded ir, the mountains of 
_ Bavaria lies Oberammergau, where 
the villagers.:last year presented 
their . matchless Passion Play, a 
great religious ¢ drama. 
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HERE is another soaring cathedral spire, 
that of St. Stephen’s in Vienna. 
tains a giant bell made of the bronze of 
captured Turkish cannons. Vienna possesses 
some of the finest buildings in Europe. 


WHAT a welcome to Sweden it would be if 
the traveler could count upon being greeted 
by a merry peasant girl in her snowy frock, 
dark apron, and high ornamented headdress! 
Costumes and customs vary delightfully. 
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WAY back in 1185 King John built Lismore Castile. {r 
stands well above the River Blackwater in County Water. 
ford, Ireland. The castle, a storybook sort of place, with 
its turrets and battlements, was extensively restored in 
the eighteenth century by the Dukes of Devonshire. 
































PRAGUE, capital of Czechoslovakia, is a center 
of interest, because of the nation’s rise since the 
World War and because of a romantic past. This 
is the picturesque Charles Bridge tower. 


BURTON HOLMES FROM EWING GAtLowsr 



































HISTORY and literaturt” inake 
these scenes notable—Loch 
Katrine in Scotland and.the Ai: 
hambra in Spain. Who does not. | 
recall, from Scott’s “The Lady*' 
of the Lake,” how He ty seg 
Loch Katrine lay beneech hini 
rolled, - * : 
In all her length far winding lay. ° 
With promontory, creek. and bay .°. 
And islands that, empurpled bright, | 
Floated amid the livelier light, -** 
And mountains that like’, giants 
stand eee" 
To sentinel enchanted land, -**. 
The Alhambra, the fortified 
palace-citadel of the Moorjsh 
kings of Granada, was immér- 
































































talized by Washington Irving. 
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The White House Conference 


By 


AIDA DE ACOSTA BRECKINRIDGE 


Assistant Director in Charge of Public Relations, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 


ORE and more, the emphasis of 
health education to-day is placed 
on child behavior rather than on 
the mere learning of facts. It is 

not enough that Buddy Jones should know all 
the right answers about foods that are good for 
him or the amount of sleep he should have. The 
fundamental and important thing is his attitude 
wward and his practice of health habits, such as 
right food and right sleep. 

A child is not interested in being healthy for 
health’s sake, but he does want muscles that will 
lift him into the apple tree that shades the school 
yard, or will carry him round third base before 
the ball sails back in time to tag him. Health 
tus an appeal for girls and boys only in terms 
of what they can do with it, and the challenge 
for teachers is to knit habits of health into the 
weryday living of children. 

This note of common sense was sounded again 

md again at President Hoover’s White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, re- 
watly held in Washington, D.C., at the call of 
te chairman, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
if the Interior. “Send the whole child to 
thool,” says the report of the Conference Com- 
nittee on the School Child. “Train the child as 
iwhole, and send the whole child out of school 
vith the best that education can give him, more 
idequately equipped to live life abundantly and 
oserve efficiently. ‘This must be the slogan of 
the schools of to-day.” 
The health and protection of the whole child 
neVery aspect were the concerns of the White 
Conference. Twelve hundred experts, 
‘presenting doctors, nurses, welfare workers, 
ind educators, worked for more than a year to 
tither the facts about child experience and op- 
portunity in America. Their study embraced 
medical service, public health service and admin- 
Station, and education and training, as they 
touch children from before birth up to eighteen 
Wars of age. It also included the care and 
maittenance of children who have been handi- 
“pped through neglect, or through some phys- 
r-mental defect. 
















In November, 1930, these experts journeyed 
to Washington to present their reports, which 
will doubtless serve for many years as the most 
complete library of information about American 
childhood. The reports present in detail a na- 
tional picture of factors which make for chil- 
dren’s healthy birth, nourishment, growth, and 
adjustment to economic and social conditions. 

Already the findings are being put to use. As 
a result of White House Conference investiga- 
tions a national organization of parents and 
teachers has set up for its 1931 program first, 
the opening and maintenance of nursery schools 
and more kindergartens, and second, pressure to 
secure fuller and more adequate school courses in 
vocational guidance and training. The annual 
National Child Health Day celebration on 
May 1, familiar to teachers for the past seven 
years, will be based in 1931 upon the White 
House Conference’s nineteen points, which 
make up the Children’s Charter. The keynote 
for this festival, which in the last few years has 
become international, is community responsi- 
bility in child health and protection. 

This basis for the 1931 May Day celebration 
was indorsed by a special committee of the State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America. In making their report this commit- 
tee pointed out that community responsibility 
can be made most effective by the promotion 
and support of adequate full-time community 
health service, with special emphasis on the needs 
of the infant and the preschool child, and by an 








The interest and importance of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection can hardly be overempha- 
sized. This article, prepared especially for 
teachers in the elementary schools by one 
who has been in close touch with the Con- 
ference since its inception, gives some hint 
of the ideas and purposes of the Conference, 
and suggests their practical application in 
the work of the school. 




















adequate school health program adapted to meet 
the needs of each community. 

The school health program may be flexible or 
rigid. It may be limited to toothbrush drills 
and the recitation of sprightly rhymes about the 
virtues of eating oatmeal, or it may be broad 
enough to meet some of the provisions of the 
Children’s Charter. In the opinion of the White 
House Conference, child health and protection 
includes “spiritual and moral training to help 
him stand firm under the pressure of life,” “un- 
derstanding and guarding of his personality as 
his most precious right,” and “wholesome phys- 
ical and mental recreation, with teachers and 
leaders adequately trained,” as well as periodical 
health examinations and the insuring of pure 
food, pure milk, and pure water. 

With teachers lies much of the privilege and 
responsibility of securing for the children of 
America the intangible blessings of mental and 
spiritual health, which are represented in self- 
respect, respect for their fellows, and the will 
to succeed. 

Sometimes a teacher understands the theory 
and importance of these privileges, but falls 
woefully short in her practice of them, A visit- 
ing teacher was a watchful spectator at a meet- 
ing of a school superintendent with several 
members of her staff. “I want to impress upon 
you,” she said, “the importance of remembering 
that each child in your care is an individual. 
The way you handle him will make a serious 
impression upon him, and probably affect his 
whole life.” She paused, slightly impatient at 
an interruption by a small girl, who presented 
herself at the door. 

“What do you want?” inquired the superin- 
tendent sharply. 

In a small voice the child said that she had 
been sent to “the office” for punishment. 

“What's your name?” asked the superintend- 
ent abruptly. 

“Ethel Smith.” 

The superintendent turned to the silent group 
of teachers about her and said, “What do you 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Picture Study—"The Blessing” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 








STORY OF THE PICTURE 


N THIS picture, which is also known as “Grace 
before Meat,” we feel that Chardin has opened 
for us the door of a French home, and that we 

are looking in upon one of the daily happenings there. 
The two children and their mother, however, do not 
realize that anyone is watching them. Their interest 
is centered in their own little group, and they are too 


busy to think about an audience. 


It is mealtime, and the children have probably 
been called from their play to come to the table. 
The drum hanging on the back of the low chair in 
the foreground may have just been put there by the 
younger child. (Because of the drum, some people 
think that this child is a boy; but most authorities 
speak of it as a little girl.) The mother has served 


the soup, and now she and the older child, who sits 


very soberly in her high-backed chair, are waiting 
for the younger sister to say the blessing before they 
The little girl has her hands folded 
very devoutly, but she seems to be looking anxiously 
at the food on the table. Perhaps she has forgotten 
what she is supposed to say, and hopes that her mother 


begin to eat. 


will help her to remember. 


We enjoy looking at this picture. The people in 
it seem real to us. The chairs, the round table, the 
dishes, and the sideboard in the background are very 
much like articles that are found in houses to-day, 
and it is interesting to see how an artist can use them 
in a painting. Another thing we like about the 
picture is its coloring. Chardin has used soft, bright 
shades in the costumes and the upholstery, and we can 
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LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: THE Louvre, Paris 


\ 
see color even in his shadows. | 
\ 








HE subject of our study, the art- 

ist Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin, a 

Parisian by birth and by lifelong 

residence, occupies a unique place in 
French painting of the eighteenth century. 
While his contemporaries were depicting the 
brilliant life of the court, Chardin remained 
the interpreter of the bourgeoisie—the great 
middle plane of French society. 

Simeon, born in 1699, was the second son 
of a cabinetmaker, Jean Chardin, a man of 
lowly but honorable standing, who had in- 
tended his sons to be reared in his own trade. 
The only education which he could afford to 
give them was a preparation for lives of useful 
effort. Chardin was thus saved from the 
artificial scholarship which rendered the work 
of many of his contemporaries so superficial 
and lifeless. 

Simeon’s father was quick to sympathize 
with his son’s ambition to study art. He saw 
to it that Simeon, whose abilities were early 
revealed, had the advantages of studying under 
Cazes, a painter of the fashionable “grand 
manner.” This man seems to have done little, 
however, to develop the powers of the young 
artist. Coypel, Chardin’s second master, was 
much more forcible in his teaching, training 
his pupil in the powers of minute observation 


and exact vision which were to be his greatest 
assets, 

The next step in Chardin’s training was 
taken under the tuition of Van Loo, in the re- 
storing of some paintings in the palace of 
Fontainebleau. With the exception of a 








QUESTIONS 


Describe the people whom you see in 
this room. How can you tell that they 
are neither very rich nor very poor? 
What is each one doing? 

Name all the different objects which 
you see in the picture. Would you like 
it so well if the artist had not shown 
them? How has he kept them from 
taking too much of our attention? 
Where is our attention centered? 
Point out all the lines which lead our 
eyes to the center of interest. 

Are the shadows solid and black, or 
transparent and silvery? Name some 
of the surfaces shown in the picture 
where the lights and shadows are 
especially delicate. 




















journey to Rouen in his later years, this w 
Chardin’s only experience with life outside ¢ 
Paris. 

Chardin’s first commission was a signbos 
painted for a surgeon, which, instead of depict 
ing the usual implements of the profession, p 
sented a spirited street scene, and thereby cau® 
a great stir. The next entry in Chardin’s hi 
tory is for the year 1728, when the artist 1 
exhibited his work before the public of Pan 
A dozen still-life subjects were shown, amot 
which were “The Buffet,” and “Skate,” m 
honored possessions of the Louvre. The # 
claim which they called forth encoura 
Chardin to apply for admission to the Acaden! 
an honor which was accorded him later # 
same year. ‘The slow selling of his ™ 
however, even after this recognition, .»* 
poned his marriage, and it was not until, I7 
that he was financially able to establish his? 
home. ) 

Chardin’s earlier work was entirely in # 
life; then, in 1734, figures were added t@ 
subject matter. His work gained an immé 
ate and decisive success, which grew with # 
annual exhibition. In 1752, a pension } 
granted Chardin by the king. As treasurt 
the Academy, to which office he was appo™ 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Miniature Reproductions— ‘The Blessing” 


FULL-COLOR MINIATURES of “The Blessing,” size 31% x 4% inches, will be supp! lied +r 26, hey” 


per dozen, PREPAID; in of fifty or mare ZEN» at 12 cents 
per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list of more a eighty subjects of which Full-Color Miniatubes- -can be supplied will 
be sent promptly upon request. Address all orders and requests to F. A. Owen nay «Company, an MY. A 


BY COURTESY OF BRAUN &@ CIE, NEW YORK 
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Teaching the Place of Sweets in the Diet 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


HERE is general agreement among 

physicians, deatists, nutritionists, and 

other health workers that the exces- 

sive and indiscriminate use of candy 
and other sweets is one of the chief causes of 
poor nutrition in children. It is essential, there- 
fore, that teachers in the schools should know 
the facts, in order to teach children the sane use 
of sweets in the diet, and also to regulate the 
school’s practices so as to safeguard the children 
in this respect. 

Tue Facrs anout Sweets 

Sugar, as we know it, is a highly concentrat- 
ed, highly refined food. It does not occur in a 
pure form in nature. It is found, however, in 
many of our natural foodstuffs: in the juice of 
the sugar cane and sugar beet; in oranges, 
plums, grapes, bananas, and other fruits; in 
sweet potatoes, carrots, onions, and many other 
vegetables; and in the milk of all animals. It is 
the sugar in these foods that gives them their 
sweet flavor. In fruits the sweetness is often 
masked by the acid of the fruit, but it is pres- 
ent nevertheless. In all these foods sugar is 
present in dilute form, combined with other 
constituents of food, especially mineral salts, 
vitamins, protein, and cellulose (in fruits and 
vegetables). Before the days of commercially 
refined foods, sugar was obtainable only in these 
natural forms. Perhaps the sweet flavor of these 
foods was what tempted man to eat them, but 
along with the sugar he consumed other impor- 
tant food materials. No matter what he ate, 
therefore, he secured a fairly well-balanced diet, 
because of nature’s provision of many-sided 
rather than one-sided foods. 

Man, however, has always liked the sweet 
flavor of foods. He gradually learned how to 
concentrate and refine sugar so that he could 
have it in its pure form. We have now, there- 
fore, various kinds of pure sugar: lactose, the 
sugar from milk; glucose, the sugar from grapes 
and other fruits; and sucrose, the sugar from 
the cane, the beet, and the sugar maple. It is 
sucrose that is most widely used and that is 
usually meant by the term “sugar.” The proc- 
ess of making sucrose is an elaborate one, but in 





COURTESY, LABORATORY SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
In this picture, made by a school child, we see two sisters. 
One of them sits on the porch, eating candy and reading 
«a book. The other is exercising and filling her lungs 
with fresh air. What -will-be the result? 











Teaching Children the 
Use of Sweets 


I. Teach children the origin of sugar and 
its food value. 


1. Have the children recall what they 
have learned about various foods. List 
what each contributes to the diet. 

2. Present sugar or candy as a new food 
to be studied. Explain that nature makes 
sugar, but always mixes it with other 
food materials. 

3. Have the children taste various foods 
to see whether they contain sugar. En- 
courage the children to taste other foods 
at home and report those in which they 
have found nature’s hidden sweets. 

4. Explain that man has always liked the 
sweet taste and tried to get more of it. 
Give a simple description of how sugar is 
made. 

§. Lead the children to see that when we 
eat natural sweets, we get not only sugar, 
but also other food materials. From pure 
sugar we get one thing: energy. 


II. Present the question of what may be the 
effect of eating sweets in excess, especially 
between meals. 


1. Let the children set out with food 
models three good meals for children of 
their own age. 

2. Then suggest the following: “Suppose 
you were the child for whom these meals 
were planned. Suppose you had eaten the 
breakfast. Then suppose that at ten 
o'clock in the morning someone gave you 
a bag of candy and you ate it, a piece or 
two at a time, during the rest of the 
morning. Then when you sat down to 
lunch, what would you do?” 

The class will probably decide that 
they would push away the milk, vege- 
tables, and probably the potato and bread, 
keeping the meat and the dessert. 

3. Let the class determine what this 
would do to the diet. (Some of the most 
important food materials have been 
omitted, especially the calcium and phos- 
phorus needed for building bones and 
teeth, and the iron needed for the blood.) 
The children will readily see that the body 
cannot make teeth, bones, blood, and 
muscle unless it has the necessary material. 


III. Can sweets be used at all without these 
disastrous effects? 


1. Lead the children to see that if sweets 
are eaten after the essential foods have 
been included, they may be used in reason- 
able amounts to supply energy and to help 
store up some fat as padding over the 
nerves, bones, and muscles. 

2. Let the class formulate rules for the 
use of candy and other sweets, and decide 
what should be the practice of the school 
as to candy sales and related matters. Let 
them take the necessary steps to put their 
decisions into effect. 

3. Let the class discuss the sweets usual- 
ly appearing on their school lunch menu. 
What sweets are most suitable for the 


school lunch box? 

















brief it consists of (1) the extraction of th 
juice of the cane or the beet, (2) the concentr, 
tion of the sugar by boiling to evaporate th 
water, (3) the crystallization of the sugar oy 
of the solution, and (4) the purification of th 
sugar crystals, 

The sugar thus obtained is a pure food, i 
that it consists of only one thing. It can satisfy 
only one need of the body. It can furnish ¢. 
ergy for bodily activity, but it is entirely lack. 
ing in every other necessary food constituent, 

It can readily be seen that-such a one-side) 
food may be a source of danger unless used with 
an understanding of its limitations. The chic 
danger is that it will be consumed in sud 
amounts or under such conditions as to rob th 
diet of other important food materials. 

It must be remembered that the body has w- 
rious needs. It needs a definite amount of fool 
to supply energy for its daily activities; it need 
protein for the growth and maintenance of the 
body organs, muscles, and other living tissue; i 
needs calcium and phosphorus for the develop- 
ment of the bones and teeth, iron for the build- 
ing of the hemoglobin of the blood, and othe 
minerals for other important functions; it need 
the various vitamins for the growth of the body, 
for the preservation of the general health, and 
also for protection against certain deficiency 
diseases. 

No one food alone can supply these needs 
though all the natural foods supply a number 
of the necessary dietary factors. Milk come 
the nearest to being a complete food, but eves 
milk must be supplemented by some othe 
foods. The body’s needs are most likely to k 
supplied when milk, fruits, vegetables, eggs, and 
whole-grain cereals are included liberally in tk 
diet. If these are present in sufficient quantities, 
certain amounts of the more refined foods, # 
highly milled cereals; sugars, and pure fats, mi 
doubtless be used to advantage as addition! 
sources of energy for the bodily activities 
Whenever any of these one-sided foods, hov- 
ever, pushes out the many-sided foods or reduce 
them below the desired amounts, then to thi 
extent it becomes a detriment to nutrition. 

(Continued on page 92) 





COURTESY, LABORATORY SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO t th: 
Here is the companion picture. See the expression . o 
girl at the left. Evidently the wholesome meal does ® 
tempt her at all, but her sister seems eager to 
. -.. -Can you-explain.the difference? 
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Food Models for Children’s Use 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


f the Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


eth The food models on this page can be traced, hectographed, or mimeographed for children to mount and color. Then they 
may be used with other food models to illustrate the use of sweets. 
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Indoor Gardens 
By Henrietta Chittick 


A sunny window sill can always be made 


into an indoor garden. Besides potted 


Fi flowers of various kinds, grains and vege- 
tables may be grown. Beans may be put in damp 
cotton batting, and will sprout and grow, so that the 
class can see each step in the growing process. Corn 
and grain will grow in the same manner. 

Sweet potatoes are especially interesting. Insert 
one end of a potato in a glass of water, being careful 
to keep half of it well above the water. The potato 
will soon have long white roots, which will fill the 
glass, and beautiful green vines, which will stretch 
long tendrils over the sill. 


Spring Decorations 
By Ella Caldwell 


The pupils had studied about spring birds, 
f and had colored, cut out, and made models 
)_J of them. At the noon hour the boys went 
to the creek and got large branches of pussy willows. 
These were placed about the room in corners and 
along the doorways. The birds were placed in the 
branches and were a pretty sight. 
The younger pupils had colored and cut out tulips. 
A strip of white crépe paper was colored with char- 
coal to represent soil and the tulips were pasted on 
the paper to resemble a tulip bed. When we pinned 
it on the wall, it pleased the children greatly. 
inability to spell. This is especially true 


at examination time, when his efforts should 


be centered on the subject matter instead of upon the 
mechanics of placing his thoughts on paper. At this 
time, I provide myself with several slips of paper, 
each large enough for a word. When a child needs 
help in the spelling of a word, he quietly makes 
known his need to me, and I write the word on a slip 
of paper. He uses the word, saves his slips, and mas- 
ters the spelling of each word after the examination 
period is over. 

















A Spelling Device 
By Addie M. Ulstad 
A child’s thinking may be hindered by his 





Things to Do 
By Goldie L. Marshall 


I took some large clasp envelopes and filled 
them with various instructive seat work for 
the children to do in their spare time. All 
the materials needed for the work, such as colored 
construction paper and poster patterns, were placed 
in the envelopes, It was agreed by the entire class 
that when an envelope was chosen, it was to be com- 
pleted before another could be started. I labeled 
the envelopes: “Health Poster,” “Calendar for the 
Month,” “Sand-Table Cut-Outs,” “Circus Animals,” 
and so on. The children read the labels before 
making their selections, but the contents of the en- 
velopes were surprises to them. 
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A Curiosity Corner 
By Lydia May Sloan 


One of our most interesting activities dur- 

ing the year is our “Curiosity Corner” in 

the first grade. In March, when the pussy 
willows are beginning to appear, and the first robins 
are duly announced, there is eagerness to find as many 
interesting things as possible. Pretty stones are 
found; shells of all kinds and colors are brought; 
gold ore, silver, lead, coal, crystal, starfish, cocoons, 
old birds’ nests, arrowheads, and many other things 
are brought which are intensely interesting to all 
the children in the room, as well as to most of those 
in the other rooms. 

I always make out a printed card telling who 
brought each thing, so that there is an added incen- 
tive in finding something, and reading the cards, 
which tell about the shell or the rock or whatever 
it is that the children may have brought. Each child 
always contributes something. 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Ts contributions which come pouring in 
for this department from all parts of 
the country indicate that teachers have many 
ideas worth passing on to others in the pro- 
fession, and that the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club meets a definite need. The 
editors are glad to receive short contributions 
on subjects pertaining to school work, and 
will especially welcome articles showing 
originality in initiating new methods of 
teaching, in planning an interesting piece of 
work, or in executing a project. 


Cr" xv ™D 


Several points should be considered by 
those who would submit articles to this de- 
partment: 

No article should be more than 300 words 
in length. 

Each article should be written on unruled 
white paper 84 by 11 inches—typewritten, 
if possible, and double-spaced; otherwise 
plainly written, in black ink, with space left 
between the lines. 

Each article should bear the author’s name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page. A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. 


CONS 


One dollar will be paid for each accepted 
article. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned and will 
therefore be destroyed. All articles for this 
department should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Butterfly Booklets 
By Vitalis R. Dries 
The study of the life cycle of the butterfly 


is of never failing interest to children 
The miraculous transformation of the ugly, 
creeping caterpillar to the beautiful, dainty butter. 
fly is as fascinating as any fairy story. 

The many facts gained from the study of the but. 
terfly may be made into an interesting booklet. Th 
booklet may have the following divisions: 

1. The four life cycles of a butterfly 

Theegg 
The caterpillar 
The chrysalis 
The butterfly 

2. Strange habits of familiar butterflies 

3. Drawings of familiar butterflies 

The drawings of the butterflies and the covers of 
the booklets may be made in art class. Each child 
may work out some conventional butterfly or deco- 
rative design for his booklet cover. 


. ‘) 


~¢ 


’,” 


Window and Sand-Table Decorations 
By Della Gedosch 


Our nature study class had always been 
especially interested in the growth and devel- 
opment of plants. On a nature study ex- 
cursion to the woods early in March, we discovered 
hepatica, bloodroot, and dogtooth violet plants just 
large enough to be recognized. At the suggestion of 
one of the members of the class, a few plants wert 
dug up and transplanted to tin cans and chalk boxes 
and placed in the sunniest windows of our schodl- 
room. They were observed and cared for by mem- 
bers of the class with a great deal of interest, and in 
about two weeks some buds appeared. Then the 
crowning event: each plant bore flowers fully 3 
month ahead of other members of its family. 
Similar results were obtained when branches of 
plum and apple trees and lilac bushes were placed in 
water early in the season. Plum and cherry blossoms 
forced in this way make an ideal setting and lovely 
fragrant surroundings for a Japanese sand-table scent 





An Aid in Teaching History 
By Eleanor Ormrod 


In history classes there are often no text 
C books, and if the facts presented are to b 
i) retained clearly, notes must often be resort 
ed to. However, I have found a better plan. In 
language class the children write the story of th 
history lesson taken up for the day. The best com 
position is chosen and typewritten, then mimeo 
graphed, with the child’s signature at the bottom of 
the section which he has done. Individual copies 2% 
run off and each child has one to bind into a booklet: 
Pictures are often included and in art class the coves 
are designed. The booklets are useful in revieW 
work, and so great is the desire to be one of the 
authors that language as well as history is greatly 
improved. Needless to say, the parents are also very 
much interested in these booklets. 
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> ©. Zo in the 
Join a fun-filled all-expense tour, with expert guides, N or thwe ~ t 
jolly companions . . . all the Pacific Northwest’s Won qd er] an ad 


wonder places included. Just like a big house party. 
All-expense tours as low as $145 from Chicago. 








Or go independently if you wish. Summer fares to 
Adventureland are low. 


No i i to d i 

geo of sights to see, things to do, emotions to The Electrified Scenically 

eel; Yellowstone Park, thru thrilling new Gallatin Supreme Trail of the New 

Gateway (170-mile motor trip — no extra cost); : 
, OLYMPIAN 

Montana dude ranches; Spokane’s Inland Empire; ; ; 

, ; Sap r - Roller-bearing queen of transcontinental trains. A new 
glacier-gripped Mt. Rainier; inspiring Mt. Baker; sensation in riding ease—joltless, jarless, sootless, 
Seattle, Tacoma, adventure ports; Olympic Penin- oe ee ST oun Saas wae ae 
sula, America’s wildest frontier; Puget Sound cruises Meals by Broadway-famed Rector. 
to old~-English Victoria, Vancouver. Add Alaska, There’s only one Olympian! 


Portland, California, Colorado, if you please. 


By all means, include the Pacific Northwest on your T H E i a 


Way to the N. E. A. Tell us the time and money at ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES 
your disposal and let us help you plan. ' } LW ‘ Tl % F F 
Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
203 Union Station, Chicago, Ill, THE SEA 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


A Soil Experiment 
By Gladys Wright 


rill a number of eggshells each with a dif- 
Place them on the sand 


fA table, which should be standing in the sun, 


give each child a shell, and let him plant a seed in 
that shell. 


plants grow. 


ferent kind of soil. 


Each one can watch and see how the 
Some of the plants may be watered 


more often than the others. Thus the children will 


ce the need of plants for rich soil, sun, and water. 

A Nature Study Device 

By Margaret S. Edge 

The children of my fourth and fifth grades 

brought in old flowerpots, which we painted 

scarlet, stenciling on them designs in con- 
trasting colors. When the paint was dry, we filled 
the pots with sandy soil and planted some carrot 
seeds in them. In a few days carrot plants began to 
appear, and in a few weeks we had pots full of 
feathery “ferns.” We were delighted with their 
leauty, and we had some interesting material for 
nature study lessons. 


Creating an Interest in Current Events 
By Julia L. Robinson 


em} ji11 Order to create a keener interest in cur- 
~e we selected each week two 
memes «pupils to be responsible for articles to be 
posted on the bulletin board which we reserve for 
that purpose. At the end of the week, a reporter 


rent events, 


was appointed to give an oral report on the articles 
on the bulletin board. No one knew who would be 
the reporter until the appointment was made and we 
were all ready to hear the report. Sometimes more 
than one reporter would be appointed and the articles 
on the bulletin board would be divided among them. 
rain, snow, or slush. Any of these condi- 
tions is enough to badly damage or ruin a 
good baseball, diamond ball, football, or volley ball. 
On such a day we found an old volley ball cover (a 
few small holes in it made no difference), and filled 
it with some of the prairie hay that the children had 
brougkt for their horses. This made an excellent ball 
which could be rolled in the mud, wet grass, or snow, 
with no damage to it. The children use this “rainy 


day ball” as much as any piece of the regular play- 
ground equipment. 


A Ball for a Rainy Day 
By Vernon C. Richardson 


Often the ground is wet with dew, fog, 


Combining Nature Study 
and Language 
By Kathryn F. Willford 


To stimulate interest in oral language, the 
following plan has been found satisfactory 

‘a in a rural school. The teacher writes on 
slips of paper the names of places at short distances 
from the schoolhouse. Each child then draws a slip 
and goes to his assigned place. He notes carefully 
all things of interest, chiefly signs of spring, such as 
green grass, birds, and so on. He collects, if possible, 
a few specimens. When all the children have re- 
turned, each one in turn stands in the front of the 
room and reports on his “field trip,” showing his 
specimens if he has any. The children like the work. 


A Spring Language Exercise 
By Ruth L. Austin 


re One spring day I sat trying to think of an 
vey 4 interesting subject for language composi- 
Mle) tion. My eye was attracted to the wild flow- 
ers which the children had brought to me. At once 
my problem was solved. At the language period I 
called attention to the flowers and then suggested this 
theme for composition: “The Wild Flower I Like 
Best.” I told the pupils that they could have three 
days in which to study their flowers and one period 
in which to write their compositions. I also promised 
some more very interesting work. 

Although my pupils were only fifth-graders, I re- 
ceived a few papers which would have done credit to 
high-school students. I asked the children to bring 
to school several of the flowers about which they had 
written. I brought a small can of white varnish and 
a little bottle of gasoline. We mixed a scant one- 
fourth cup of the gasoline with one cup of the var- 
nish, The children were then given sheets of heavy 
white paper the same size as that on which they had 
written their themes. I told them to write the sub- 
ject of their compositions at the top of the paper 
and then to arrange their flowers below the titles. 

As the children found time during the morning, 
they came to my desk to use the varnish. A small, 
flat paddle was used to smear the varnish where a 
flower was to be placed. After the flowers were se- 
cured fast to the paper, enough varnish was poured 
over them to form a thin film. The papers were laid 
on a flat surface to dry, and then fastened to the 
themes with paper clips. The folders were very at- 
tractive and made excellent school exhibit material. 
The flowers retained their colors for several weeks. 

It might be added that glazed brown paper is 
best for this work, since it does not show finger 
marks. Heavy flowers such as roses do not work out 
so well as flat ones. The varnish should be used only 


on a sunny, dry day. 
on the blackboard, try this plan. Trace the 
outline on tissue paper. (If the picture 
does not show plainly through the paper, it can be 
seen by holding it against a windowpane.) Remove 
both thread and bobbin from a sewing machine and 
with a large needle, stitch carefully through your 
outline. Your stencil is then ready for use. You can 
easily fill in any details on the blackboard. 


Homemade Stencils 
By Beaulah Jacobson 


If you have a picture you wish to reproduce 


A Phonograph Substitute 
By Verna E. Sleight 


In my school there is no phonograph. I or- 
“| dered twelve saxophone kazoos, at a total 
tC} cost of $1.25. These the children hum 
through. They are useful in teaching children the 
tunes to new songs and for drills or marches of any 
kind. They may also be used in kindergarten band 
work. 

I find it very difficult to put on a program with 
drills or marches of any sort, without a phonograph. 
I have one little boy in my school who plays the ac- 
cordion and two who play mouth organs. In al- 
most every school there will be at least one child who 
can play some such simple instrument, and I find that 
parents enjoy hearing*their children perform better 
than listening to a phonograph. 






A Rainy Day Game 
By Gracia G. Hunt 


In some convenient place on the floor dry 
» two twenty-inch circles with chalk. Dry 

them three feet apart and equidistant from , 
line at least ten feet away. Let the children choos 
sides. Then one from each group stands with toes , 
the line and throws a bean bag, trying to let jt {,j 
within the circle. If it falls within the circle, th 
count is ten; if on the line, five; and outside tk 
circle, nothing. Another two children then throw, 
and so on, until all have thrown. A record is kept of 
each side’s score, and the side having the highes 


score wins the game. 


A Reading Scrapbook 
By Arthur McLain 


wh During the spring my fourth-grade readin; 
yy classes make scrapbooks illustrating the sto. 


ries which they have read during the yex, 
The children collect pictures from magazines to plac 
in their books. To encourage them, I save pictures 
and give each child a colored picture. The pupil 
put the scrapbook together in any way that they 
wish. During an art period they make the back; 
of pasteboard covered in some attractive manne. 
Wall paper makes a very pretty covering. Some of 
the pupils will want to use composition books, but 
they are not especially attractive. We use thee 
books in our room library and put the best ones on 


exhibition. 
We) “stand-up” tulips. Each child brought a 
empty spool and colored it green, to serve % 
a flowerpot. Wire pipe-cleaners colored green make 
very good stems. The pipe-cleaner is put through 
the hole in the spool, bent down on the end, and the 
spool and stem are then pasted on a circular piect 
of construction paper about four inches in diamete. 
After the paste is dry, the children cut out two grees 
leaves and paste them to the base of the stem near th 
hole in the spool. Then a tulip is cut out and pasted 
on the end of the wire. Various other kinds ¢ 
flowers can be made in the same way by varying the 
size and shape of the leaves and blossoms. 
\4 of the study of birds in my first grate 
a With the arrival of the first robin and t 
first bluebird in a Texas locality, the children beg? 
to observe and study birds. The mocking bird, 
redbird, and the meadow lark were all studied 
turn. As the children learned to recognize ™ 
birds by color, shape, and size, they drew birds, an¢ 
cut them out of construction paper. rp 
They decided to decorate the windows with’ birds 
From large sheets of brown wrapping paper, 
branches of trees were cut, which extended almo 
across the entire. window. In the branches, © 
rested robins, mocking birds, and cedar waxwinf 
On the window ledge were meadow larks and 
while through the branches flew bluebirds and 


: ; ' . + we 
birds. The decoration was delightful in that 1t 
spontaneous and natural. 


“Stand-Up” Flowers 
By Mary Catherine Crock 
The pupils of my first grade enjoyed makin; 


Birds in the Windows 
By Esther Mueller 


An interesting window decoration grew 0 
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A scene on San Francisco Bay, busiest port of 


the Pacific, wher 
could drop 


New thrills », 







she Tahoe, a whole mile 
high in the rugged Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, 


The famous Campanile 
of the University of Cali- 
‘ornia, across the Bay 

from San Francisco, 


LOSE to fascinating San 
Francisco, in the varied out- 
doorland it centers, you'll find 
a summer full of days whose 
memory time will never dull... 





Days filled with newsensations, 
at Lake Tahoe and Yosemite, in 
the high Sierra mountains. In the forests of the age- 
less Redwoods; and beside the great Pacific Ocean. 
On the Monterey Peninsula, with its gay Del Monte 
. «+ lovely Carmel-by-the-Sea and Spanish Monterey. 
Feather River, Russian River. In the country of the 
gold-day pioneers . . . and in San Francisco. 

Generous stopover privileges of your roundtrip 
ticket West make it possible for you to enjoy this 
whole great summer land on your way to or from 
the N.E. A. convention, or better still, you can spend 








WORD eds er ee oe 


Above: Motoring through the Redwood Empire whose 
solitude men — 2000 years ago. The world’s oldest, 

largest trees. Right: San Francisco’s Mission Dolores. 
A relic of Pe bain in the heart of a great modern 
city. One of the chain of early California misstons, 





your whole vacation here, stopping over for the con- 
vention en route. 

Summer schools at San Francisco (State Teachers 
College), Berkeley (University of California), Palo 
Alto (Stanford University) and othercharming places, 
close to San Francisco, offer you a wide variety of dates. 

Fascinating San Francisco! Like no other city in the 
world . . . Here tiny cable cars to climb the peopled 
hills. Here the mystery of the Orient in Chinatown 
. . . and other quaint, gay-colored foreign colonies. 
Here the Bay and the long Embarcadero with its 
ships of every type 
and kind. The 
famous Park that 










A city that moved 
across the sea—San 
Francisco's China- 
town, the largest 
Gaagey mm outside 
bina. 















California 
Fiesta Year 


A hundred or more 

picturesque celebrations 

throughout California 

will make 1931 a Fiesta 

Year you should not 
miss. 


oe Ya q 





e every vessel in the world 
anchor at one time, 





More than twenty gorgeous waterfalls soften the granite grandeur of Yosemite National Park, 


SAN FRANCISC 





centers 


stretches out to the ocean beach; 
and the glorious Golden Gate... 

Fach night, likeevery day you're 
in this city, offers endless choice 
and new experience. Cosmopoli- 
tan hotels, world-registered . . . 
theatres steeped in the traditions 
of the great actors and actresses 
who trod these boards first . . . res- 
taurants where Mark Twain and 
Stevenson loved to dine and 





At quaint Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
artist colony on the peninsula 
of Spanish Monterey, 


artists have paid for their food with a painting... 
restaurants that run the gamut all the way from 
hill-top inns to little shadowed kitchens deep in the 
foreign sections .. . all bear the stamp of unalike that 
is San Francisco’s own. 

Come out this summer. Vacation in San Francisco 
and the region that it centers. 

Use the handy coupon to get the free illustrated book 
“California Vacations” that makes the planning of this 
California summer so much fun. (We'll also send a 
list of Summer Schools near San Francisco.) 








So ________________ 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 2108, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 


Please send me the free illustrated bgok: “California Vacations” 
Name a 


Street 








City 
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Teaching Problems 
By Rebecca Rice 


Children often fail to solve problems because 
the problems seem to them a meaningless 
jumble of words. One way to make the 
work interesting and concrete is to choose some activ- 
ity in which the children are interested and group 
a whole set or several sets of problems about this one 
thing. In the spring the children are interested in 
gardens. My pupils drew imaginary garden plans; 
blocked out a garden on the floor; paced it; found 
its perimeter and its area; planned what flowers and 
vegetables to plant; found the cost of seeds, plants, 
garden tools, and shrubs; and made decorated garden 
plans with the various flower beds in colored crayon. 
The entire project took two weeks, Interest was not 
scattered, the problems were very well understood, 
and there was plenty of opportunity to correlate the 
work with English, penmanship, and drawing. 





Opening Exercises Planned by Pupils 


By Dora Zimmerman 


In my school of forty-six pupils I found it 
of difficult to plan new and interesting opening 
y exercise periods. I conceived the idea that 


pupil assistance would relieve me and give my pupils 
an opportunity to develop initiative and leadership. 
Now I appoint two children to be responsible for each 
program. I stay in the background and direct only 
in case of necessity. The program is usually an out- 
growth of the regular school work. Sometimes the 
theme is in harmony with the holiday season. Occa- 
sionally, as a motive for better results, I let the pu- 
pils invite another grade to hear the program. This 
stimulates the pupils to make their best efforts. 


Using the Library 
By Ethel M. Norris 


The best way I have found to encourage the 
use of the library is by correlation of sub- 

jects found in the library books with those 
of the textbooks. For example, while we study 
France, some topic related to that country is assigned 
to each pupil. To one is assigned “Manufacturing 
France,” to another “French Government,” and so 
on, until all important subjects have been studied. 
After a careful reading of such material, the pupil 
writes in his own words a brief report, which he 
reads to the class. This helps to keep the pupil in- 
terested and busy, develops skill in reading, and adds 
much to his store of knowledge. 


A Color Chart 
By Yvonne Shaul 





C..] For my primary art class I have made a color 
ii chart that I think serves its purpose very 

well. Very often, small children get yellow, 
orange, red, and pink confused. This device is 
of great help to them. I bought some small bottles 
about the size of perfume bottles and let each child 
fill one with crépe paper which he had cut into bits. 
Crépe paper cut and crumbled resembles sawdust. 
With a printing set, I printed the names of the colors 
on a piece of oak tag. Then I fastened each container 
on the chart, below the name of the proper color. 
The children enjoy making the chart. It is pretty 
and useful. They know the names of the colors, and 
if they are in doubt which crayon they are using, 
they may compare it with the chart. 
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Club Exchange 


The Club Exchange offers teachers and 
pupils opportunity to correspond with other 
schools. Notices should be mailed to us at 
an early date, since they are inserted in the 
order received. 


The pupils of Lakeview Rural School (all 
grades) would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils in the United States or foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Bessie I. Chute, Pt. Burwell, 
R. R. No. 1, Ontario, Canada. 

Miss Vlasta Dudek and her fourth, fifth, and 
seventh grades, Route 4, Schuyler, Nebraska, 
wish to correspond with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades in other states, Alaska, Canada, 
Hawaii, Cuba, and the Philippines. 

Miss Eula M. Wells and her pupils (all grades 
except the first and sixth), District 69, Moline, 
Kansas, wish to correspond with pupils in the 
same grades from other states and foreign lands. 

Miss Marie Day and her pupils of Hawthorne 
School, Devon, Montana, Box 174, wish to ex- 
change letters and pictures with pupils from 
other states and foreign countries. 

Miss Fannie Bradford, Yocum School, El Do- 
rado, Arkansas, writes: “I have four fifth-grade 
language classes of forty pupils each, who want 
to correspond with pupils at least a thousand 
miles away—the farther away, the better.” 

Miss Mae A. Lang and her seventh and eighth 
grades, Route 4, New England, North Dakota, 
wish to correspond with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades in foreign English-speaking 
schools. 

Miss Evelyn Boman and her first, second, 
third, fourth, and sixth grades, Ellington School 
No. 1, Forest City, Iowa, Route 5, wish to ex- 
change letters and pictures with other pupils of 
the same grades. 

The second-grade pupils of Miss Genevieve 
Ellison, Ripley, West Virginia, would like to ex- 
change letters, specimens, souvenirs, and pic- 
tures with pupils of the same grade in other 
states and in England, the Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska, and Canada. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of Miss 
Myrtle Smith, Chadwick School, Lometa, Texas, 
wish to exchange letters and products with other 
schools. 

The pupils of Striped School (all grades) 
wish to exchange letters, products, and school 
work with pupils in other states and foreign 
lands. Address: Miss Ethel Mae Dixon, Gor- 
mania, West Virginia. 

The fifth grade of Miss Eva J. Simpson, Wy- 
andotte, Oklahoma, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grade in other states or 
foreign lands. 

The fifth grade of Miss Georgiana Richardson, 
Goodland, Texas, would like to hear from fifth 
grades in all the states, regarding industries of 
various sections, and will exchange products. 

The pupils and teacher of the St. Clair’s 
School at Brownsville, Pennsylvania, will be 
glad to exchange letters and project work with 
any pupils of eighth-grade geography classes. 
Address: Miss Margaret E. Byers, St. Clair’s 
School, Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 

The sixth grade of Wilton School would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, or products with 
pupils in other sections of the United States and 
other countries. Address: Mrs. Irene W. 
Parrott, Creedmoor, North Carolina. 

Miss Mary Burson, Cobbtown Junior School, 
Cobbtown, Georgia, and her fifth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters and products 
with pupils of the same grade from schools in 
other states, Hawaii, Alaska, South America, 
Canada, and other foreign countries. 
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An Accommodation Shop 
By Florence W. Skinner 


Ba | The girls in my room conduct each mornin 
Pte, for about thirty minutes before the bg 

a tings, an “Accommodation Shop.” They 
have a small folding table, which they open in th 
hall, at the door, and offer for sale tablets, pencil, 
notebook paper, erasers, and all the other little thing 
needed by the pupils. Anyone who has forgotten hi 
supplies, or does not care to go down the street t 
buy them, can get them in small quantities at t, 
shop. 

By purchasing the supplies in large quantities, th 
children are able each month to clear a small sum 
which goes to defray little expenses of their hom 
room. At the close of the school year, any mone 
left in the treasury goes for some gift to the school 
The girls keep the shop themselves and do their ow 
buying, thus getting practical experience. 


A Nature Study Unit for Spring 
By Ola Mae Whiddon 


My fourth- and fifth-grade pupils and] 
w found that “The Birds of Killingworth,” by 
ALS Longfellow, served as a beautiful introduc. 
tion to a nature study unit. We read the poem, 
studying it carefully to get a clear mental picture of 
the story. Then we dramatized it. In our English 
period we wrote it in play form. During art periods 
little wagon and birds were made to represent th 
return of the birds. 

The pupils became interested in the beauties of m- 
ture, spring, birds, and flowers. Pictures of birds 
were collected. Legends of flowers were written, and 
flower gardens for the spring planned. When all our 
material was finished, we put it in booklet form. We 
were indeed proud of it, and the pupils learned thit 
the poem could be very interesting. 


Geography Made Interesting 
By Ethel Davis 


In studying the United States, I allowed 
each fifth-grade child to choose from th 

group being studied the state he wished 
represent. He then made a box, in which he put #- 
ticles (some made by himself, others secured from 
home or from a store) which showed the most it 
portant industry or industries of his state. In ord 
to know which were the most important industries 
the children had to use their textbooks and referent 
books. For example, one boy represented Maine. 
From a piece of cedar he carved a cedar tree, from 
piece of oak he carved an oak tree, and from other 
wood he carved a small truck. These he put in bis 
box, which he then painted. Many interesting acti¥- 
ities will grow out of this unit of work, and it offes 
scope for originality in making exhibits. 


Primary Sewing 
By Viola Zeisman 


MH Have the children bring scraps of goods 
& large enough to make hot-pan holdes. 
Teach them the blanket stitch, and have 


them put it around the holders in different colors 
Many different shapes of holders can be made: 
square, triangular, oblong, the shape of a coffee po 
of a cup, and so on. The children enjoy using # 
needle and thread, and like to make something us 
which they can take home to their mothers. 
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in Minnesota 


Every day...every hour...there’s healthful, thrilling, glorious fun for you, 
in this bright, happy land. Everywhere you turn are lakes...crystal-clear, 
grass-and-tree-bordered lakes...not just a dozen, or a hundred, but 10,000 
beautiful lakes inviting you to swim, to sail, to fish, to canoe on hushed 
moonlit waters. And everywhere are smooth motor roads leading to 
picturesque scenic and historic places...to clean, green golf courses...to 
alluring cabins, tourist camps, modern resort hotels on the shores of 
wooded lakes where you may live in restful seclusion or, if you desire, 
swing into the dance and social activities. Here, in this famous fun-land 
of the nation, you will meet people from all parts of the world—people 
who know and practice the fine art of play and travel. 


And, really, it will cost you so very litthe—almost any price you care to 
pay! Live in fashionable resort hotels at $50 to $100 a week, or in cozy 
cabins at $15—or in beautiful tourist camps at much less! 


Come to Minnesota for the fun! Come for stimulating new experiences! 
Come for the cool, pine-laden tonic breezes...for the bright, mellow sun- 




















oes 2 y f shine! Nowhere can you buy better health insurance. 
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California 


The Pacific Coast is “the whole 
wide world” to Hollywood. 
And Southern Pacific serves 
more of the Pacific Coast than 
any other railroad. | 














1. Vancouver 9. Mt. Shasta 


2. Mt. Baker 10. Oakland 


3. Seattle 11. San Francisco 


i. Tacoma 2. N : 
Me Seine : tena 
“Columbia River 23: Santa Barbara 
Mt. Hood 14. Hollywood 
6. The Cascades 15. Los Angeles 
7. Crater Lake 16. San Diego 
8. Oregon Caves Agua Caliente 








—the list of places you want to see 
becomes your ticket there and back 


17. General Grant 
Sequoia Nat'l 


Big Trees 
18. Yosemite 

Tioga Pass Tour 
19. Lake Tahoe 
20. Great Salt Lake 
21. Salt Lake City 


a | 


land’s doorstep; the 
rugged Cascades; 
nature’s mystery, Cra- 
-— ter Lake; the Redwood 
Empire... 

There’s so much you 
want to see after you 
get to the Pacific Coast 
—so much that is just 
out of reach if your 


Nat’! Park 



















OLLYWOOD had to be on 
the Pacific Coast. The unend- 
ing variety chat pictures require, the 
scenic thrills that are so important, ro- 
mances of sea and sky—all are easy to find 
along this western edge of America. 

When you reach the Pacific Coast you 
realize this fact. But take a tip from the 
movies and plan your trip so that it includes 
all the best “shots” of this Pacific Coast. 


Just the cities themselves may seem 
enough. Seattle, Tacoma, Portland—fast- 
moving cities of the Pacific Northwest. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles— headquarters 
for any California stay. And they are quite 
enough for any trip if you don’t know any- 
thing about the Pacific Coast. But what 
about Mt. Baker and Mt. Rainier that are 
but a few hours from your path; the mighty 
Columbia and Mt. Hood that are at Port- 


ticket isn’t built just 
right. 

No matter how you start out it will be 
on Southern Pacific that you see the Pacific 
Coast. For that railroad serves, by far, more 
of the Pacific Coast than any other railroad. 
On this ticket you reach the Northwest on 
Canadian or northern United States lines. 
After the pick of the Evergreen Playground 
you speed through the spectacular beauty 
of Oregon to California. Then down the 
Coast Line to Los Angeles and San Diego. 


Returning, you follow the Valley route. 
Stopover at Yosemite. Then by motor over 
the famous Tioga Pass or by rail to Tahoe. 
Following along the very ridge of the 
Sierra, connecting two of California’s most 
famous natural wonders, the Tioga Pass 
tour should be included. After Tahoe, direct 
home the historic Overland Route—going 
to sea by rail over Great Salt Lake. 


couldnt 


Great Salt Lake 
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In the high Sierra from “Fighting Caravans,” a Paramount Picture 


That’s one California roundtrip. No other 
will show you as much of the Pacific Coast, 
nor as much of the romance of train travel. 
You live the life of great trains—the “Cas- 
cade,” the “Daylight” and the “Overland 
Limited.” Swift, modern, sleek, they follow 
the rugged paths of pioneers. They laugh 


at mountain barriers. 


Another thing that’s not printed on your 
ticket-—the personality of the railroad. For- 
tunate in being the first great railroad of 
the West, Southern Pacific has grown up 
with all the traditions and pride of the 
West. The men in Southern Pacific service 
tather feel it’s their railroad and their West. 
They'll doa lot to make you like them both. 


Only Southern Pacific offers Four Great 
Routes for transcontinental travel. By 
going West one route, returning another 
Southern Pacific route, you make a round- 
trip that is really round. You double the 
enjoyment of your trip. You see more of 

Pacific Coast than on any other ticket. 
are two other samples of go one way, 
‘feturn another trips: 


Sunset—Shasta Route 


By rail, or from New York by Southern Pacific 
steamship, to New Orleans. Thence through the 


Old South and historic Southwest 
to Los Angeles and up the Coast to 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Vancouver and Victoria, if you wish. 
Your ticket can include San An- 
tonio, El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, 
Phoenix, San Diego, Yosemite, the 
Redwoods, Crater Lake. Stopover 
anywhere. 


Overland—Golden State Route 


From Chicago, direct across mid- 
continent on the Overland Route, 


Southern 


California mission background for many pictures 


return on Golden State Route, Los Angeles, via 


1931 is California’s Fiesta Year. 





Kansas City to Chicago. See Salt Lake City, cross 
Great Salt Lake, Lake Tahoe, the High Sierra, San 


Francisco, Del Monte and Monterey, 
Santa Barbara, Hollywood, and the 
Spanish Southwest. 


See Alaska or Hawaii 


Learn how easy it is to see the whole 
Pacific Coast...to include California 
in your Alaska trip. And learn, too, 
how quick the trip, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles to Hawaii. 

Low Summer Fares are in effect 
May 15 to September 30; return 
limit October 31. 


Southern Pacific 





O. P. Bartlett, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago: My Pacific Coast destination will be 


I would like to include in my roundtrip the following places. Please send me complete i itinerary : 


{ ] LAKE TAHOE { ] SAN FRANCISCO {[ ] HOUSTON [ ]} SAN ANTONIO 
{ } YOSEMITE { } LOS ANGELES { | ELPASO 

{ } THE REDWOODS { } SAN DIEGO {[ } NEW ORLEANS 

{ } CRATER LAKE { } AGUA CALIENTE { } TUCSON 

{ } COLUMBIA RIVER GORGE {| } SANTA BARBARA {[ } MAGIC VALLEY OF THE RIO GRANDE 
{ } PACIFIC NORTHWEST { } DEL MONTE { } PHOENIX 

{ }] OREGON CAVES { }] WEST COAST OF MEXICO [ } SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 

Name __ . ™ ee MTOR ; ; > ea 
Sone earner ee __ State = — 











Outwarp Bounp oN THE St. LAWRENCE BELOW QUEBEC 


ANY a dim valley is transformed by the sun- 

lit pinnacles which surround it; many a 

humdrum life is glorified by memories of 

travel which sleep awhile, then awaken in full beauty 

at the magic of a careless word, a strain of music, or 
perhaps even the scent of a flower. 

June brought vacation to me, and my way led 
through Canada where the stern outcropping rocks 
of the Laurentian Plateau proudly assert that all 
America knows no earlier land. Often the scarred 
ground was mercifully covered with trees or shrub- 
bery or blessed by the glory of purple iris, daisies, 
and buttercups; sometimes came glimpses of mighty 
island-dotted Lake Huron or, in contrast, tiny pools 
gay with yellow pond lilies. 

We crossed Blind River, choked with rebellious 
logs which bucked and rolled in the grip of the 
power that was bearing them implacably to their 
paper-mill destiny. World-stirring news might 
some day be imprinted upon them! Sturdy Ameri- 
can peasantry wrested a scanty living from the rock- 
bound soil, but finally came a gentler land where 
lay the long shoestring farms, reminiscent of seign- 
iorial days, where the fresh green of the crops prom- 
ised a plentiful harvest. 

The very name “Quebec” brings visions of the old- 
world charm of this walled city, of its narrow 
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How Deepry ENGLAND Reveres LINCOLN Is SHown 
BY Tus Statur or Him in Lonpon 
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Tue Famous Hospice ON THE 
Sr. BerNarpD Pass, SwiTZERLAND 


cobblestone streets and tortuous 
ascents, of citadel-crowned rocks 
where two great nations contended 
with each other and with their sav- 
age rivals to settle the claims of em- 
pire. Here patient priests explored 
the wilderness and carried the gospel 
into the redskins’ inmost strong- 
holds; here moved a panorama of 
French and English adventurers, 
statesmen, and soldiers. What 
tales of endurance, tragedy, and 
glory might be written of their 
exploits during those history mak- 
ing days! Notable among Que- 
bec’s churches are the beautiful 
cathedral and the one where the 





white-robed sisters kneel in perpet- Vienna’s Mopet TENEMENTS ARE THE ENVY OF UTHEK CITIES = 
ual adoration before their altar. 

Ste. Anne de Beaupré of the remarkable cures lies have gracefully bowed to man’s mastery until she Vir 
only a few miles away on a road bordered with had acquired a serene mellowness and pastoral charm birly 
wayside shrines, ancient bake ovens and displays of unknown in newer countries. Quiet roads bordered exudec 


hooked rugs, handicraft of the habitants. (This is with great oaks and elms ran between rich sweeping buildi: 
a name for Canadian farmers of French descent.) meadows and gentle hills covered with unbelievably 





The crowning glory of the city is the St. Law- green grass. Tiny hamlets lay close to the highways oe 
rence, which rolls majestically to the sea—its banks and afforded entrancing glimpses of thatched gray- Shotts 
beautiful and clean-cut, its volume awe-inspiring stone cottages with quaint gables and windows. pret 
and eternal. As we embarked upon it, flashes of Their gardens were abloom with roses and lilies, and am 


lightning lit the deep blue sky but sunshine still walls or hedges invariably insured privacy. Always of En 
illumined the impressive mass of Chateau Frontenac came the feeling that this whole country had been sense 
set high on Dufferin Terrace. Shortly appeared loved into being by the patient care of its owners dor 
Montmorency Falls on the wooded shore to the left 
and then came darkness and our first night aboard 
ship. 

After two days the river trip ended and the Arctic 
and Gulf streams met, bringing with them fogs and 
bitter winds from the icebergs along Labrador and 
Newfoundland. Decks were bleak and desolate but 
inside were the warmth and gaiety so productive of 
friendships. On the sixth day came warm sunshine 
and the chalk cliffs of England. Myriad sea gulls 
hovered close, and above them, now and then, flashed 
great airplanes. Southampton was our port of 
debarkation. 

Now came hours of gladness, hours when sur- 
roundings brought happiness as mysterious and 
spontaneous as that which expresses itself in bird 
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THe Flower MarkeET AND Gui_p Houses, BrussELs 


hon Winchester Cathedral, the largest in England, 
Jered fairly shouted history; beautifully situated Oxford 
wing exuded a subtle charm and dignity—in its classic 
“ably buildings and storied quadrangles some of the world’s 
ways & Statest intellects were trained. Stratford-on-Avon 
way. enshrines Shakespeare’s home in fitting loveliness, and 
iam Shottery treasures that of Anne Hathaway—the 
a prettiest little ivy-clad cottage imaginable, set in the 
ways | Weetest of gardens. Warwick is perhaps the noblest 
hess of England’s castles and the most satisfying to our 
ners. § %08 of what became those ancient days of splen- 


dor, 


Castles invariably stir the imagination with 


SMILING PeasANT WOMEN OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA WEARING 
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PARIS AND THE River SEINE 
BURTON HOLMES FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


memories of armed knights and 
chivalrous deeds, of deep moats 
and battlemented walls. This we 
realized, as we wandered about the 
poignantly lovely ruins of Kenil- 
worth, made familiar by Scott’s 
famous story. 


Passing Windsor and Runny- 
mede, where the Magna Charta 
was born, we finally arrived 


in smoke-smudged, fog-beautified, 
fascinating London. As if stand- 
ing guard over the city’s teeming 
millions, St. Paul’s Cathedral rises 
far above its surroundings. Beauti- 
ful Abbey _ shelters 
scores of illustrious dead; the grim 
Tower, relic of past centuries, is a 
vivid register of history; the Strand, 
Piccadilly, the picturesque changing of the guards 
at Buckingham Palace, the popular miniature auto- 
mobiles, all were interesting; but nothing moves 
Americans more profoundly than the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln in Westminster Place. It stands 
an impressive example of the unifying power of 
great ideals. 

All about London are 


Westminster 


WING GALLOWAY 


scenes which pique the 
memory and imagination; much has been destroyed 
by the onrush of progress, but still, by merely turn- 
ing a corner, one may come upon some reminder of 
Dickens, Shakespeare, or Pepys, or others of that im- 
mortal company who loved their land so well. 

A few miles from London lies Hampton Court, 
the magnificent show place of Cardinal Wolsey. 
Farther afield, in Wiltshire, is Salisbury, whose 
cathedral ranks as the perfection of English Gothic 
architecture, and near Salisbury we found enigmati- 
cal Stonechenge—picture it with morning mists rising 
from the rough furze of the plain and a skylark soar- 
ing high overhead, fairly bursting with song to greet 
the rising sun. The dark stones seemed monumental 
in their experience as they stood there in isolation, 
mutely testifying how transitory are the works of 
man in comparison with the achievements of Nature. 
Here is a monument, but no one is sure what it com- 
memorates. : 

A starlit crossing of the North Sea brought us to 
the Hook of Holland. England’s countryside owes 
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its beauty to the fact that man has taken advantage 
of Nature’s bounty: Holland’s represents an in- 
cessant struggle against Nature, the nation’s age- 
long enemy. Were there no Dutch there would be 
no Holland. It has taken years of persevering effort, 
untold expense, and unceasing vigilance to reclaim 
and preserve the land from the waters which con- 
stantly seek to submerge it. The reclaimed sections, 
marvelously fertile, are divided into rectangular plots 
by labyrinths of canals which also serve as main high- 
ways of commerce. 

Much of the country’s wealth, in the shape of 
placid black and white cattle, graze upon the fields 
or “polders.” Large and small windmills pump the 
land dry and lend the picturesque movement which 
artists so love in Dutch landscapes. There are few 
fences in Holland, since the people are not sticklers 
for privacy, except in city homes which open 
directly upon the street. Such houses have ingen- 
iously placed mirrors enabling the owners to see 
passers-by (or prospective callers) while unseen 
themselves. The brick houses are frequently out of 
plumb because of the sinking of their pile founda- 
tions, but everywhere are proofs of cleanliness, neat- 
ness, and thrift. Seldom are the personal qualities of 
a people so impressed upon the traveler. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The Teacher’s Passport 


To World Understanding 
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[Plates VI, VII, and VIII of our Rotogravure Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show scenes in European countries. ] 
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THIS YEAR: 100 TRAVEL CONTEST Prizes 


One Thousand Dollars in Cash Awards for Stories 
Of Teachers’ 1931 Vacation Trips 





“Wherever You Go— Tell Us About It’”’ 


CoNnTEST OPEN TO: 

1. Teachers in rural or graded 
schools (grades 1-8), either 
public, private, or parochial. 

2. Persons holding administra- 
tive or supervisory positions 
in such schools. 

3. Instructors of teachers-in- 
training. 

(Note: Prize-winners in the previous 

Travel Contests of Normal Instructor 

and Primary Plans are not eligible.) 


LIMITED TO: 

Accounts of railroad or steam- 
ship travel during 1931. (If 
you used other means of trans- 
portation, for example busses or 
airplanes on parts of your trip, 
you still are eligible. ) 

CLosinc Date: 

All contest stories must be in our 
hands by October 15, 1931. 
This allows you plenty of time to 
write your story after returning 
from a summer trip, but you 
can submit a story of a trip taken 
any time during 1931 before the 
contest closes. 

LENGTH OF Story: 

Not less than 1000 words. 

Not more than 2000 words. 

Wer Cannot: 

Return any manuscripts or pho- 
tographs, 














THE PRIZES 


One Ist Prize is offered for the 
best account of a trip “at home” 
—that is, in the United States or 
Canada; another Ist Prize is of- 
fered for the best account of a 
trip abroad. The other 98 prizes 
will be awarded for 98 accounts 
of travel anywhere. 


Prizes Value 
1 Ist (travel at home) $100 
1 Ist (travel abroad) 100 
1 2nd (travel anywhere) 75 
1 3rd i as 60 
14th “ " 50 
15th “ me 35 
16th “ ” 25 
17th “ * 20 


15 Prizes of $10 each 
(travel anywhere) 150 
77 Prizes of $5 each 


(travel anywhere) 385 
100 $1000 














We PrRomMIseE: 


To publish entire the two stories 
which are awarded first prizes. 


To publish as many other prize- 
Winning stories or extracts from 
prize-winning stories as our space 
in the magazine will permit. 


RULES FOR CONTESTANTS: 


1. Use a typewriter or write 
clearly with ink, on one side 
only of business-size paper 
(84 in. x 11 in.). 

2. On the first sheet give the fol- 

‘ lowing information: 

(a) Your name and full ad- 
dress, in upper left-hand 
corner. 

(b) Title of your story. 

(c) List of places visited, in 
order, with transporta- 
tion lines used on each 
part of your trip. 

(d) Your teaching position 
(grade, school, place), 


with this certificate: 
I know that... 

OnE ~ holds 
the position just named and 
that he (or-she) took the 
trip here described. 


~ (signature) | 
whose educational ameei is: 


3. Start your story ¢ on the next 
sheet. Number this “1,” and 
later sheets “2,” “3 etc. 
Repeat title on each sheet. 

4. Send your story, postage pre- 
paid, to: Travel Editor, Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 
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* PANANAGRAPHS 
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ARE FUN AT “HEALTH LESSON” TIME 


ANANAGRAPHS are something different 
B .new...exciting. Bananagraphs can 
put life and fun into health lesson time. 


And what is a Bananagraph? It is a picture 
or poster, featuring one or more fine, yellow 
bananas, and carrying a little message on health. 


Encourage the children to draw or make 
paste-up Bananagraphs. Have them make the 
Health-O-Mobile shown here, then help them 
think up other subjects. The exercise will 
stimulate imagination, and make points in 
health education easy to remember. 


Use Bananagraphs to turn the health lesson 
into a period of creative seat work. 




















Now put the driver in his seat, draw a 
few “‘ripeness”’ flecks on the banana, and 
write in the heading, “‘Nature’s Own 
Health-O-Mobile.”’ List some of the fuel 
foods our body machines need for energy. 
Now color the banana part of the picture 
a bright yellow... Bananagraphs make 
fine health posters for the schoolroom wall. 



















Directions for Making 


To make this Bananagraph, 
use scratch paper, drawing 
paper or blackboard. First, 
make the simple outline of a 
banana, then draw in the big 
round wheels and put on the 
fendersand extra tires. Theex- 
tra tires, too, may be bananas! 


























































SEND FOR 


BANANAS , 


OUTLINE POSTER BELOW 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Teachers everywhere are sending in 
for copies of this little poster. It is 
printed in outline so the children can 
put in their own colors with paints or 
crayons. A health-teaching help that 
is really helpful, teachers tell us. 

. And perhaps you will write us 
what you think of “Bananagraphs”! 


=> 5 5 7 








Please send ...... free copies of the Banana and Milk 
Outline Poster to be colored by my pupils .. . We 
(should) (should not) like to see more “Bananagraphs.” 


Name 








Address — 





City State. 
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OUND THE WORLD 


ONLY sIIIO 


HOME TOWN TO HOME TOWN : 85 DAYS IS ENOUGH 





IS SUMMER, a trip Round the World! 

What more could you ask? And you 

can actually circle the globe on your reg- 
ular vacation! 


Here’s the experience of a life-time and 
at a price you can afford to pay. Here are 
a few leading features to be found on the 
famous President Liners: 


First Class all the way 


First Class accommodations all the way 
on a palatial Round the World President 
Liner. 


Your rail fare is included in this $1110 
rate from any main line railroad point in 








the United States to port of sailing and 
back home again after you’ve circled the 
globe. 

You call at 18 ports in 11 countries— 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, France. Visit as 
many foreign cities as your time permits 
for you may stop over wherever you like 
for a week, two weeks or longer. Another 
President Liner is right behind you. 


The ship is your home 


Your room is a large outside room with 
twin beds, running hot and cold water; 
roomy closets, reading lamps and many 
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unexpected refinements. Hereis your home 
for the entire trip. 


Luxury and perfect comfort always 
found in spacious public rooms, on broad 
inviting decks; movies, sports, concerts, 
dancing, outdoor swimming pool. Cater- 
ing to world travelers the year around, the 
art of keeping them amused and com- 


fortable is well understood. 
Start any time you wish 


Meals from a famous cuisine with ever 
changing menus. To your table come the 
delectable and rare dishes of the lands 
you visit. Papaya melons from Honolulu; 
teal and partridge from Japan; peli nuts, 
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| SEATTLE 


[SAN FRANCISCO MM 







mangoes from Manila . . . and so m 
Round the World. 


Start any time—another unique feature. 
Every week a President Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Everytwo 
weeks a President Liner sails from Seattle 
and Victoria, B. C.; also from Boston and 
New York. 








A trip like this can never be forgotten. 
You cross new horizons, visit strange 
places, make new friends. A glorious 
vacation packed with experiences you'll 
always cherish. An education no books 


can impart. 
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604 FIFTH AVENUE ......... NEWYORK 24 PROVIDENCEST........ BOSTON, MASS. 1005 CONNECTICUT N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
25 AND 32 BROADWAY... .... NEW YORK 514 WEST SIXTH ST. .. LOS ANGELES,CALIF. 152 BROADWAY...... PORTLAND, OREGON 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. ..... CHICAGO 338 BAST BROADWAY... .SANDIEBGO,CALIF, 426 THIRTEENTH ST. . . . . OAKLAND, CALIF. 
UNION TRUST ARCADE... .... CLEVELAND 210 SOUTH SIXTEENTH ST... PHILADELPHIA 417 GRANVILLEST....... VANCOUVER, B.C. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG... .. SAN FRANCISCO 909 GOVERNMENT ST. ..... VICTORIA, B.C, FOURTH AT UNIVERSITY .. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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OTHE ORIENT 





— Orient! Just a name until you’ve 
seen it for yourself. Now, this summer, 
is the time to go. Radical reductions for 
Orient roundtrips are in effect April 1 to 
Oct. 30. ee ot have fares been so 
low. Furthermore, these reductions apply 
to First Class accommodations all the way. 
You a all the comforts of your own 
Take 28 daysoras long as you wish. 
are just a few “highspots” of your 
trip to the picture lands of the Orient. 
Japan . «+ teeming with interest, bril- 
lant with festivals the year ’round. Yoko- 
hama, Kamakura, Tokyo, Kobe, Nikko, 
Kyoto—each holds a secret charm you'll 
never forget. Tiny shops bulging with dam- 


N LY $450, UP 


LOWER ROUNDTRIPS THAN EVER BEFORE 


ascene, cloisonne, silks, crystals, ridicu- 
lously cheap. Rickshas, Geisha girls, color- 


ful costumes . . . a riot of dazzling beauty 
everywhere. 
China . . . cradle of a civilization that 


antedates our own by centuries. Shanghai, 
gayest of cosmopolitan cities with its 
exotic night life. Pig Alley, shoppers’ para- 
dise. British Hong Kong, utterly differ- 
ent. Peking, Mukden, Harbin, Soochow, 
Macao, Canton ... and everywhere shops 
filled with treasures to be bargained for 


and won for a song. 


Manila ... and our own Philippines 
where the hospitality of Old Spain holds 








> 


Philippines—for. 
L PP 














Please outline a Round the World Cruise for 
Please outline a Tour of the Orient—visiting Hawaii, Japan, China and the 





| MAIL THREES TODAY 2S (5c io ony ofice shown at bottom oy pase at lefi] 


people. 





persons. I would plan to go about 


sway. Nights of gaiety under tropic stars. 
The Intramuros, built in 1590 and sur- 
rounded by a two-mile wall. Manila hats 
being woven under water. The resort of 
Baguio and the Southern Islands. 


Via Hawaii ..No extra cost 

Either going or returning you may visit 
Hawaii, at no extra cost. Can we other 
vacation offer so much for so little cost? 


Remember, these fares to the Orient 
have been especially reduced for the sum- 
mer season this year. Go now and save! 
$450 to Yokohama and return. $465 to 
Kobe and return. $520 to Shanghai and 


‘return. $565 to Hong Kong or Manila 


Name 


and return. First Class accommodations 
and meals included in fare. 


You may sail from California, return 
via the Pacific Northwest or vice versa, if 
you wish. Great liners of the President 
fleet sail every week from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles; every other week from 
Seattle and Victoria. Stop over anywhere. 








Don’t overlook these great travel op- 
portunities! Plan now. Go this summer 
while the cost is low. Mail this coupon 
for literature and complete details. Ad- 
dress nearest office or see your local 
steamship or railroad agent. 




















cAddress 
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Come to Europe by boat that calls at Cobh 
(Queenstown) in Ireland. It is your first Port 
of call after you have crossed the Atlantic. 
Disembark there—all that you may see after- 
wards in Europe will hardly equal all you can 
see in one week in Ireland. In the South and 
West of that exquisite island—from Cobh to 
Killarney ; from Killarney to Bantry and Park- 
nasilla; through the County Kerry to Galway 
and Connemara; thence through the County 
Wicklow—“ The Garden of Ireland ”— it is as if 
all the peace and beauty of Europe in miniature 
were gathered there and look out across the 
Atlantic to welcome ships that touch the 
shores of the Emerald Isle. 


LM § 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 





Iustrated pamphlets from T.R. Dester, Vice-President 
—Passenger Traffic (Dept.32), L M S Corporation, and 
G S Rlys. of Ireland Age 


York City, or from any LMS or G SR Ticket Agents. 





, 200 Fifth Avenue, New * 





Teaching a Science Unit 


on Air Pressure—II 
(Continued from page 34) 


4. Examine the week’s air-pressure 
record on the bulletin board. Notice 
that on the chart the weather we had 
each day that week is marked. Fill the 
blanks in the sentences which are listed 
below: 

When air pressure was lowest, we had 
weather. 

When air pressure was highest, we had 
weather. 

As a rule, once or twice during the 
period of independent study a simple 
“spell-down” game is played. For this 
game statements similar to those in a 
true-false test are used. The class is 
divided into two groups. The teacher 
reads a statement, and the child whose 
turn it is says “Right” or “Wrong.” If 
his response is incorrect, he must take 
his seat. Of course, when a response is 
incorrect, the statement is not passed 
on to the next child, since if the first 
response is wrong there is only one other 
possible response. The side wins which 
has fewer children in their seats at the 
end of the game. 

A written true-false test is given at 
the conclusion of the required exercises. 
Only ten test items are mimeographed 
on each page, and not more than forty 
items altogether are used. Having only 
ten items on.a page makes the finding 
and correcting of mistakes a simpler 
process. 








OPTIONAL EXERCISES 


As soon as a child has marked all the 
items on the test correctly, he is free to 
proceed to the optional exercises or to 
any other worth-while classroom activ- 
ity which he prefers. The following 
examples show something of the nature 
of the optional exercises provided: 

1. Make a siphon of glass tubing. 


2. Make a fountain in a bottle. (See 
page 366 of Everyday Problems in 
Science, written by Charles J. Pieper 
and Wilbur L. Beauchamp.) 

3. Use the glass lift pump to pump 
water from one pan to another. Draw 
a diagram of the pump. Label the 
piston and the two valves. 


4. Repeat for yourself any one or 
more of the experiments which have 
been performed in this unit. 


5. Draw on the blackboard a diagram 
to show an experiment we performed to 
prove that air exerts pressure. 


At the conclusion of this unit, each 
fourth-grade group invites a lower 
grade group to come to the science room 
for an air-pressure exercise. Each child 
has a piece of apparatus to show as he 
talks. After each child has given his 
brief talk, the visitors are permitted to 
go from table to table and ask ques- 
tions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bond, A. Russell: With the Men Who 
Do Things (New York: Scientific 
American Publishing Co., 1913). 

Pieper, Charles J., and Beauchamp, 
Wilbur L.: Everyday Problems in 
Science (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1925). 

Washburne, Carleton W.: Common 
Science (Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Co., 1920). 


EprTortAL Note: Miss Parker’s next arti- 
cle will deal with the teaching of a science 


| unit on electricity in the upper grades. 
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“*TRAVEL—The Greatest Educator” 





Wins Normal Instructor’s 
1930 Travel Contest! 


Dorothy M. Shipman, whose travel arti- 
cle “Sunlit Pinnacles” is published in this 
issue of Normal Instructor, made her trip 
abroad last summer as a member of a 
Travel Guild party. 

We can’t take credit for teaching her to 
write in such a fascinating manner regard- 
ing her trip . ... but we did show her the 
Europe which inspired her! .... the Fu- 
rope of “dreaming spires,” divine Gothic, 
moss-grown castles, quaint villages, folk 
songs, gay peasant costumes, wayside 
shrines—the Europe that can be seen only 
by motor. 

You, too, may see Europe as the leisured, 
luxury traveler does—by motor, but at 
modest expense! No longer does one need 
to journey abroad as a lonely traveler 
spending a fortune to see foreign lands 
++.«. hor as an insignificant part of a 
huge tour party being rushed cheaply 
across the Continent by rail. 

Travel the Guild way—by motor—as a 
happy member of a_ small, congenial 
“House Party” of twenty-five people, mo- 
toring leisurely through Europe, at a price 
anyone of moderate income can afford to 
pay. 

The Travel Guild pioneered the introduc- 
tion of motor coach travel in Europe last 
season; and this coming summer will offer 
a greatly-improved service, featuring eight 
unusual travel programs. 

These journeys are ideal for teachers and 
their friends. They enable you to see the 
inaccessible things .... the quaint, out- 
of-the-way places that are so picturesque 
e - and that are seldom seen by ordinary 
travelers. 


See Europe by Motor 
All Expenses $365" 


Acquire at first hand 

new source material for your teaching . . . en 
rich your experience with gloriously vivid days 
in Europe...and have a wonderfully good 
time in the doing! Go as a member of a 
congenial Travel Guild“ House Party”—the 
most enjoyable way to see Europe. 


Visit Canada en route ... sail on a famous 
Canadian Pacific liner via the scenic St. Law- 
rence Sea-way ... stop at choice hotels abroad 
-+. enjoy glorious days of motoring and 
seeing in Europe—with ample time free for 
shopping, pleasure and amusement! 


For as little as $365, or as much as $1085, 
The Travel Guild provides leisurely motor 
tours of Europe on the all-expense 

ese prices include: round trip ocean pa® 
sage; European transportation by motor; ho 
tel accommodations; meals, except in London 
and Paris (where clients prefer to search out 
the world-famed eating places rather o- 
dine at one hotel); city sightseeing trips; “t 
missions to galleries and museums; services 

turers and couriers—even your tips! 

Weekly sailings, April to September. Itin 
eraries to every country in Europe. 


THE TRAVEL 
GUILD, Ine. 


FREE BOOK 
SEND for THIS 


A THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc 
3 180 No. Michigan, C 
621 Fifth Avenue, New York 
, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee | 

Gentlemen: Please send me your 80-pase book of Eurey” 
on travel, deamvibtags your House Party Tours and 6 
tensions to the Scandinavian Countries, Ireland, Scotiané 
and Spain. I am interested in 

{ ] conducted travel [{ ] independent travel | 


| Name 
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Sunlit Pinnacles 
(Continued from page 67) 

Dutch communities are in distinct 
sntrast to one another. The Hague 
represents wealth, society, and political 
jower. It is a city of beautiful spaces, 
of fine buildings and tree-lined boule- 
wards, with canals relegated to the back- 
sound. Some of the most famous of 
ternational treaties have been drawn 
yp in this city, which is, of course, the 
wt of the World Court. Its suburb, 
Scheveningen, is noted for herring fish- 
«ies and is a fashionable seaside resort. 
Here the shore of the North Sea, which 
te ancients held in such superstitious 
wwe, has a gay holiday aspect, with its 
hance pavilions, hooded wicker chairs, 
ind quaint horse-drawn bathhouses. 

Rotterdam is a great commercial 
In its centrally located canals 
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and in allegiance to the Roman Catholic 
Church, but each maintaining individ- 
uality in temperament, political repre- 
sentation, and language. 

Our road carried us into the Flemish 
section, where the land has been divided 
among the peasants since it was taken 
from the clergy and aristocracy in the 
days of the French Revolution. In- 
tensive cultivation has made a great 
vegetable garden of the whole country- 
side, but to an American eye labor con- 
ditions appeared intolerable. Men, 
women, and children toiled somberly 
together, using the most primitive 
methods. Perhaps the knowledge that 
they worked for themselves sweetened 
the drudgery, but to outsiders they 
looked too unhappy and unkempt to be 
even picturesque. Their homes were 
drab—unshaded, whitewashed or paint- 
ed dismal yellow, beautified only by 
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Glacier Park for 


romantic adventure this summer 
take your G. P. (Glacier Park) degree in natural history 
right where it's made. DO things while you SEE things. 


Tour Glacier Park on foot or on horseback, or by bus and 


| terflies. 


| anywhere?” asked Humming Bird. 


‘|leaves on the ground, the Southland 





boat, for two weeks or two months—you'll never forget 


or regret it! For information write Great Northern Vaca- 


| Describe this process as it is told in the | 


tions, St. Paul. Inquire about Escorted Tours. 
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Trailing Mistress Spring 
(Continued from page 35) 


warmth and sunshine. We follow her 
as fast as the plants awaken. Our little 
ones thrive on milkweed, and we see 
that they never go hungry.” 

Humming Bird was surprised at this 
thoughtfulness, and remarked about it 
as he and Bluebird flew away to the ap- 
ple tree to join in the preparation for 
their journey. 

They were diverted again by the but- 
Hundreds of them were float- 
ing lazily in the air or fluttering idly 
among the flowers. 

“How do they ever manage to get 
“Tf 
they can keep up with us, perhaps we 
can get better acquainted with Fairy | 
Wings. I think he’s quite interesting, | 
don’t you?” 

Bluebird agreed with his friend in 
this opinion, but they did not have the 
pleasure of traveling with Fairy Wings, 
for they did not discover when he and 
his companions left to take up the pleas- 
ant trail of Mistress Spring on her way 
north. 

Soon Humming Bird and Bluebird de- 
parted, each with a flock of his fellow 
creatures. During the summer they did 
not meet, but neither forgot the other 
one. 

When Autumn came to the North, 
withering the flowers and scattering the 


called again to the birds and butterflies. 
Many of them found their way back 
to the pleasant field and garden that had 
known them in the spring, and it was 
in the same old apple tree there that 
Humming Bird met his friend Bluebird 
again. 

“Greetings, old friend,” he called, 
and darted down toward a bush, where 
Bluebird joined him. 

“Look, Bluebird, look! Isn't 
Fairy Wings?” he said excitedly. 

“Yes, I believe it is,” Bluebird an- 
swered, happy to recognize an old ac- 
quaintance. 

They both called a greeting to the 
butterfly as he came to rest on a branch 
of the bush where they were sitting. 

Fairy Wings smiled at them wearily 
and waved his wings slowly back and 
forth. He was a tired little butterfly, 
for those fairy wings had borne him on 
a long, long journey, and he was glad 
to be in the garden once more. 


that 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
FOR CiassrooM UsE 

1. Give a description of the Mon- 
arch butterfly. 

2. How does it get its name? 

3. Where does the Monarch butterfly 
lay its eggs? Why? 

4. The larva, or caterpillar, hatches 
from the egg. Find out what the cater- 
pillar does after it is hatched. 

5. In the next period of the cater- 
pillar’s life, it is incased in a chrys- 
alis. Find out the other name for 
chrysalis. 

6. In the last period of the caterpil- 
lar’s life it emerges from the chrysalis. 





story. 

7. Look on milkweed plants for the 
caterpillars or for the chrysalises of the 
Monarch butterfly. If you are success- 
ful in finding any, bring them to the 
schoolroom and observe for yourself the 
different stages in the life of the Mon- | 
arch butterfly, | 
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Creasure Hoses 
of England 


Canterbury Cathedral, the birthplace of 
English Christianity, rises triumphant in 
the faith that keeps her ever young. 
Worcester framed by the Severn invites 
to mediaeval dreaming. Bath Abbey is 
still known as the lantern of England 
Winchester recalls Edward the Con- 
fessor and the glory of long-departed 
kings. Wells, the Feminine, is the life 
of our Saviour in stone. Glastonbury 
Abbey raises its solemn arms to heaven 
over a heath of green. Noble Salisbury 
Cathedral, the perfectly proportioned. 
Norman Gloucester of the deep belk. 
Time-toned Exeter can remember when 
Drake returned from the Indies with 
silver strapped to every mast. 

St. David’s and Llandaff in Wales, 
now reborn, were once ivy-clad ruins. 
And tragic Tintern Abbey, the lovelies 
fairy tale of them all—all its pride gone 
as it humbly kneels in a meadow of 
poppies. Expect no abbot to chant his 
office though a robin may fly past the 
altar to chirp the vespers. 

The treasure houses of England look 
as though men sang all day as they buil 
them—mellow with ancient wisdom— 
beautiful beyond words. No experience 
can affect you so profoundly as this ut 
veiling of a glorious past which England 
shares with you. 


Suggestions, plans, and reservations will be 
gladly made if you write to 


G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N. ¥- 


Great Westers 
Southern 
a England 
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sévergreen ‘Playground 


_HALF CANADIAN 
_HALF AMERICAN 


_wholly fascinating 







Pasion sien 


for only $78 you can 
se it enroute to or from the 
Los Angeles (onvention 


For SUCH A LITTLE MORE, in 
time and money, you may include this 
fascinating northwest corner of the Unit- 
ed States—and Canada as well! It is an 
immense program but compact and eas- 
ily included in your convention itinerary. 


Returning from Los Angeles, for in- 
stance, you may enter the Evergreen 
Playground at Longview, wonder city of 
the West and there visit the largest lum- 
ber mills in the world. 


Tacoma is next, and from here you will 
motor out to Rainier National Park. And 
could you come West and not visit this 
magnificent national shrine? 


Seattle, queen city of the Sound, Olympics 
west, Cascades east, her Lake Washington 
Riviera, is but an hourfrom Tacoma. You will 
want tolinger longer, but Everett is only an- 
other hour north with the high solitudes ofthe 
Cascades accessible. Bellingham is a few hours 
away and there you will take the lovely 
mountain road up to the high, white silences of 
Mt. Baker. You may even take time to cruise 
luxuriously among the San Juan Islands. 

Two hours from Bellingham and you will be 
under the British flag—you will be abroad. At 
Vancouver you will watch where the Domin- 
ion makes contact with the Orient and Austra- 
lia; allthat makes the Evergreen Playground 
of mountains and forests and sea, environs 
Vancouver for your pleasure. 

In charming “English” Victoria you will visit 
the Parliament Buildings, have afternoon tea 
in the leisurely manner, visit the famous 
Butchart Gardens and take the sky-high trail 
along Malahat Drive. 

From Victoria the Olympics will lure and 
you will follow. Only a ferry ride away and 
you will include the Olympic Peninsula, that 
last great West, in your itinerary. 

Your railroad agent will gladly route you 
via the Pacific Northwest enroute to or from 

convention. In this manner you will see 
all the Pacific Coast and the cost is scarcely 
More than via direct routes. Let us send you 
beautifully illustrated folder. The coupon be- 
low will bring it—promptly! 


PUGET SOUNDERS:< 
BRITIS#4 COLUMBIANS 


Associated 


LONGVIEW TACOMA SEATTLE 
EVERETT BELLINGHAM VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER OLYMPIC PENINSULA 


Puget Sounders @ British 
Columbians Associated, 324 
Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington, 
Please send me FREE your 
illustrated booklet. 
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Sunlit Pinnacles 
(Continued from page 73) 

A few miles from the capital is the 
historic plain of Waterloo where the 
very destinies of Europe hung in the 
balance with the fate of Napoleon. 
Here is the impressive hero-mound for 
which the peasant women carried soil, 
bucket by bucket. At the summit, up 
some two hundred steps, stands a colos- 
sal lion looking toward Paris and, tra- 


‘|dition says, solemnly warning Napoleon 


not to come again to Waterloo. Brave 
little Belgium has raised up many a hero 
since the earliest days of the Crusades. 


Historic SCENES IN GERMANY 


History continued to dominate the 
scenes we encountered as we went on 
into Germany. Cologne was one of the 
chief cities of the Hanseatic League and 


'|still is a fortress of repute. Beneath the 


soaring Gothic spires of its cathedral 
are housed such rare treasures as the 
Shrine of the Three Kings. 

The Rhine River, upon which Co- 
logne is situated, has long symbolized 
the strength and patriotism of Ger- 
many. In ancient days this mighty 
waterway acted as a boundary line be- 
tween Romans and barbarians; the Mid- 
dle Ages immortalized it in legendary 
lore; now its importance is largely com- 
mercial and esthetic, for it traverses a 
rich and populous region and in itself 
is one of the sights of Europe. 


Our way afforded varied scenery— 
peaceful villages nestling at the foot of 
haughty hills, vineyards on terraces 
high above the river, and bold masses 
of rock whose apparently inaccessible 
heights are crowned with the ruins of 
castles once the strongholds of robber 
barons. We thrilled at the fabled 
Mouse Tower and at the Lorelei Rock, 
now unromantically pierced by railroad 


| tunnels. 


Presently we came to Heidelberg, 
world-famed for its student life and for 
the magnificent castle ruins, high up on 
a wooded mountain above the Neckar 
River. The ivy-mantled walls are roof- 
less now, but they still show the beauty 
which architectural skill imparted to 
them centuries ago. It is sad to think 
how quickly war’s devastation can de- 
stroy grandeur—though it may remain 
momentous even in its ruins. 

Another day brought Rothenburg, 
that quaintest of cities. Its sturdy 
walls have resisted the ravages of time 
since the days when they were the for- 
tifications of a “free town.” Within 
are the shadowy moats, the queer sharp 
gables and balconies, and the mellow 
colorings which have made Rothenburg 
a Mecca for artists. Moated Nurem- 
berg disclosed itself as another free 
town of medieval times, boasting a 
great tradition of genius in many arts 
and crafts. The castle, churches, mu- 
seums, and streets of the old city prove 
fascinating to the adventurous, but 
by merely passing through a gateway 
one is again in the twentieth century 
—in the ultra-modern “outer city” 
of Nuremberg. 

Next came Leipzig, an industrial city 
that yet is beautiful. Then Berlin, at- 
tractive among its lindens though a bit 
disconcerting when we came upon ex- 
amples of its “modernistic” architec- 
ture. Spotless cleanliness and remark- 
the 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Spokane istheCapital 
of the vast Inland Em- 
pire, midway between 
the giant Rockies and 
the picturesque Cas- 
cades. Fivetranscon- 
tinentalrailroads and 
countless enchanting 
motor roads lea 
in every direction 
through this magic 
land. 


Home of the Colum- 
bia Basin Reclama- 
tion Project 















| at Los Angeles 


HEED the call of Romance on your 
way to or from the Convention of 
the National Education Association 
at Los Angeles. Come or return by 
way of the National Parks .... and 
Spokane, Center of the Glorious Inter- 
mountain Playground. 


Glory in the scenic beauty of this 
magic city—with her healthful cli- 
mate, her charming architecture, and 
her delightful landscaping. See, in the 
very heart of the city, the geological 
marvels that have attracted the atten- 
tion of world-famous geologists. En- 
joy the purity of her water; and her 
cool summer evenings, made even more 
delightful by the fragrance of pine 
and fir trees, wafted to you on gentle 
mountain breezes. See the storied 
mining regions and the places made 
famous in history by the fur traders. 


Or “Follow Trails to Romance” in 
this enchanting land, where silvery 
lakes nestle at the foot of majestic 
mountains; where tumultuous cas- 
cades dash between steep, tumbled 
walls of jagged stone; where evergreen 
pine and fir forests border peaceful, 
productive valleys; where you will en- 
joy life as you never have before. 


Whether you have a day or a year, 
you'll enjoy every minute of it in and 
around Spokane. Stop over this year. 


IOKANE 


c/eenie Center 
of the AMERICAN 
WONDERLAND 


For NEW SCENIC BOOKLET, 
Send This Coupon to 
Chamber of » Spokane, Wash. 
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Cruise to Alaska 


North Coast Limite 


in 
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—Over the Inland Sea 


Enjoy complete relaxation in your deck chair 
and watch the procession of forests, mighty 
glaciers, towering mountains and picturesque 
cities and villages, which line the shores of 


the placid Inside Passage route to the Land 
of Midnight Sun and Northern Lights. 


To Seattle on the luxurious New North Coast 
Limited, then by comfortable boat to Alaska. 


After the N. E. A. Convention— 


If you're planning to attend the Los Angeles 
meeting next Summer, include an Alaskan 
cruise in your itinerary. $90, and up, from 
Seattle. Trips of varying length, $266 to 
$625, all expenses, from Chicago. Rates from 
other points on request. 


Interested? Send for this Alaska 
Album and planned itinerary. No 
obligation. Address E. E. Nelson, 
350 Northern Pacific Railway, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 





Newest of Transcontinental Trains 


| The Printing Industry 
(Continued from page 39) 


'all mistakes have been corrected, the 
slugs are made up into pages. Follow- 
ing this, the titles, headings, and page 
numbers are inserted, and final proofs 
are made of each page. 

Up to this point, the method involved 
in newspaper work is similar to that of 
bookwork and other fine printing. The 
preparation of these two classes of pub- 
lications for the presses differs. 

In order to hasten the production of 


‘4| newspapers and similar publications, ad- 


ditional plates are made of each page of 


i}type. These duplicate plates are called 


stereotypes, meaning exact copies of the 
original. As the presses used in this 
kind of printing are of the rotating 
kind, the stereotypes are semicircular in 
‘form. The process of making them is 
very simple and ingenious. A _ thick, 
feltlike sheet of paper is dampened and 
laid over the assembled page of type, 
and by pressure in a machine is made to 
receive the imprint of the type. The 
paper is then dried and becomes a flex- 
ible matrix, or mold. By placing the 
mold in a casting box and forcing 
molten lead against it, a casting is pro- 
duced, 

When these castings are in operation 
on the presses, they are automatically 
inked, and, while revolving swiftly, 
come in contact with long strips of 
paper which are fed from large rolls. 
The ink dries quickly so that the paper 
can travel through the machinery at a 
high rate of speed. 

When colors are wanted in the print- 
ing, color presses are used. With these, 
quick-drying inks can be put on one 
over another in the proper places and 
in the proper order. The attractive 
colored pictures now so commonly 
seen in magazines and colored sections 
of newspapers are made in this way. 

In bookwork and other fine printing, 
especially if engraved illustrations are 
to be used, the type which has been 
made up into page form is pressed up- 
on a wax-covered plate. This leaves 
an impression of each letter on the soft 
surface. The wax mold is then dusted 
with graphite so that it will conduct an 
electric current. By placing the mold 
in a plating solution and connecting it 
with the negative pole of a dynamo or 
battery, it will receive a thin coat of 
copper. The mold is then removed and 
lead is poured on the reverse side to 
strengthen the copper. When hardened, 
the electrotyped page is an exact copy 
of the original. Usually sixteen or 
thirty-two pages are prepared in this 
manner and are locked into a large iron 
frame and placed on the press. The 
pages are so arranged that when the 
sheets of paper are printed on both sides 
and are folded and cut, they are in exact 
numerical order. 

Wall-paper and music printing are 
important branches of the printing in- 
dustry. Some industries distinctly re- 
lated to printing are bookbinding, 
blank-book making, photo-engraving, 
steel and copperplate engraving, stereo- 
typing, and clectrotyping. Modern 
office equipment includes many simple 
| printing devices, such as the typewriter, 
mimeograph, and multigraph. 

So great is the influence of the prod- 
| uct of the printing industry upon man- 
| kind that its value cannot be computed. 
\It is one of the most powerful factors 
|in modern existence. 
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The Rhythm of Trave] 


toEUROPE 


Every golden hour your own, , . 
free of all routine. Over here are 
world-traveled experts to make 
choicest steamship reservations, en. 
gage hotel rooms, issue railroad tick. 
ets. Over there are 1,000 Amerop 
Agents to meet trains, escort to ho. 
tels, suggest side-trips to vivid, un. 
spoiled places. Escorted tours by 
highly cultured conductor. An fs. 
corted Tour as low as $268.50... 
31 days, 5 countries, including all 
hotels, meals, sight-seeing, and 
round-trip passage. 


Extension trips in Europe arranged 
for either end of Holy Land Tours, 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE 
400 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y, 


Offices in London and Paris 





ene 


QD 


Come menisci 


65 Day 


MEDITERRANEAN 
AND EUROPEAN 
CRUISE 


Travel to the 


HOLY LAND 


A great education and a glorious 
holiday. Research, sight-seeing, and 
recreation at selected ports, and 18 
to 28 days in the Holy Land. Cost 
includes all possible expenses. In- 
structors, professors, and interpre- 
ters. 


A fine selection of Holy Land 
Tours... 70 days... $650 t 
$750 (including vises). Starting 
March 7, April 23, June 10 anda 
special tour for teachers July 2, re- 
turning August 30. Tours include 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Mediter- 


ranean Ports. 


THE TRAVEL INSTITUTE 


OF BIBLE RESEARCH, INC. 
Bible House, Fourth Ave. and 9th St. 
New York 












——— 





— 








Amerop Travel Servicc, 
400 Madison Ave., New York 
Please send me illustrated booklets 8 
follows: 
[-] 65 day Europe and Holy Land 
Tour 
[|] Escorted European Tours 
|_| Holy Land Tours - T. I. B. R. 


Name 


pS es 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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by Booth Tarkington 


both Tarkington, the noted author, 
ays; “To my mind Maine is the most 
beautiful state we have in this country, 
buteven more appealing is its homeli- 
was, It is easier for a stranger to feel at 
home in Maine than in almost any othe: 
place I ever knew. That is perhaps the 
reason why so many visitors cease to be 
visitors and get to think of Maine as 
home.” 


In Maine there are summer schools for 
teachers and students. Hundreds of boys’ 
and girls’ camps offer the youngsters the 
priceless benefits of training under able 
wupervision. 

Why not choose Maine for your vaca- 
tion this year? There is every outdoor 
port—the air is pure and invigorating— 
the scenery incomparable—the people, 
fendly. Hotels, inns, camps and farm 
homes provide excellent accommoda- 
tions—and the cost of a Maine vacation 
Snot great. Let us help you plan a 
nemorable trip to Maine. Mail the cou- 
pon today for full information. 


OFFICIAL 


MAINE 
DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


=... 
——— 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
80 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Please send free copy of Official State 
Pamphlet, giving all information on Maine 
vacations. 




















MAINE IS A GOOD PLACE TO 
LIVE, WORK, PLAY 
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(Continued from page 75) 


German capital. Its sister city Dresden, 
which lures with the Sistine Madonna 
and other art treasures, possesses an aris- 
tocratic charm all its own. 


A NaTION CREATED BY THE WAR 


Not far away lie the borders of 
Czechoslovakia, whose independence 
came only with World War settlements. 
Its turbulent history records periods of 
political and religious oppression when 
the very life of the country was in 
danger of being stamped out, yet al- 
ways the spirit of nationalism, idealis- 
tic and enduring, slumbered on. Czech 
patriots during the last century roused 
the dormant spiritual powers of the 
people from lethargy and made them 
educationally ready to take advantage 
of the great opportunity, offered by the 
World War, for emancipation from 
Austria. Now Czechoslovakia is the 
im~portant leader of the Little Entente 
and its progress is amazing. The people 
are hard working and peace loving, and 
their country produces great crops of 
grains and vegetables. We saw it at the 
harvest season when it was at its best. 

Prague, the capital, in its impressive 
natural setting, is known as the city of 
a hundred towers. In 1348 the Univer- 
sity of Prague (still famous) was estab- 
lished—the first in the German Empire. 
John Huss was one of the professors, 
and a preacher in Prague. The great 
monument to him shows how deeply the 
Czechs revere the memory of this reli- 
gious reformer. The Jews especially 
were oppressed in Prague; reminders of 
that fact were everywhere at hand as 
we passed through the Ghetto with its 
synagogue and crowded cemetery. 


RECONCILI D AND UNRECONC ILED 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


The war created Czechoslovakia, but 
the oldest empire in Europe crumbled, 
and Austria was left with less than a 
third of its possessions. Such is the 
quality of the people, however, that the 
situation has apparently been accepted 
philosophically, and traditionally laugh- 
ing Vienna is already gay again. 
ful planning for utility and beauty has 
ideally fitted it for its position as one of 
the artistic, literary, and _ scientific 
centers of Europe. It is sometimes 
called “a second Paris,” but it should 
stand on its own merits. A city of 
music, cafés, and animated crowds, of 
aristocracy and hereditary pomp, it is 
also a city where economic conditions 
have caused the ruin of countless for- 
tunes and lives. 

The Ringstrasse is justly famed, the 
palaces and parks are among the finest 
in the world, the new municipal apart- 
ment houses are models of their kind, so 
the happy-go-lucky Viennese forget the 
seamy side of life and simply joy in 
living. About them is a countryside of 
rare beauty, the near-by Austrian Alps 
are attractive to the tourist and the 
sport-lover, and the picturesque homes 
of the peasants are set in widespreading 
plains of marvelous fertility. 

The mighty mountains form a vast 
fortress for Innsbruck with its glorious 
memories of Andreas Hofer and his 
Tyrolese soldiers, and for Salzburg with 
its ancient castle and monastery. In 
Salzburg entertainment for all tastes is 
provided—festivals: of classical music 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The Snowy Range near Trinidad, Colorado 





Santa le way ttheNEA. 


convention in Los Angeles 
clip and mail cone 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. Lines, 965 Ry. Exch., Chicago, Ill. 
Am interested in booklets checked below: 
ON.E.A. 0 Grand Canyon Outings 
0 California Picture Book () All-Expense Tours 






0 Indian-detours 
0) Dude Ranches 
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Our Foreign Cousins 
(Continued from page 40) 


out the water. These walls, or dikes, 
are very high. 

LAURA—Don’t you ever have any 
fun? 

DUTCH GiIRL—Fun? Lots of it. In 
winter, as soon as the canals freeze over, 
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we skate for hours. 


MEXICAN BOY (appearing on right 


} fe , as Dutch girl sits near her shoes) —We 
never go ice-skating in my country. 
O inmevadlé le € LYL _ | he nal sheer Y 


FLORENCE—Where is that? 


MEXICAN BOY—In Mexico. It’s al- 
? is ( / 7 7 ways very hot there, because we are 
sees 4 1 LaVt OCR LEY partly in the Torrid Zone. 


FLORENCE—Is that why you wear 
such a large hat? 
nee te } MEXICAN BoY—Of course. We must 
wear sombreros, because the sun there is 
so very hot. 

FLORENCE—Have you no winter at 
all? 

MEXICAN BOY—No, indeed. We have 
just two seasons, the wet and the dry. 
|Sometimes in the wet season it rains 
every day for weeks. 

FLORENCE—I shouldn’t like that! 

MEXICAN BOY—QOh, you'd become 
accustomed to it. And once the whole 
city became excited because it began to 
snow! No one in my family had ever 
seen it before. We were frightened at 
first, but afterward we ran out and 
tried to catch a snowflake. 

ESKIMO—You wouldn’t have much 
trouble catching one in Greenland. 
Our snow piles up higher than your 
houses. 

(While the Eskimo Girl and Mexican 
Boy continue to converse quietly at 
rear, center, a Chinese Boy appears on 
right.) 

a Soneuutnnetem — CHINESE Boy—Is there room here for 
a a Chinese boy? 
a, : , 
ET in the scenic heart of the Canadian Rockies, cs, thames It's a treat to 
the towering majesty of Jasper National Park on 


CHINESE BOoY—I’m sorry to be so 
is matched by few spots on earth. late. I missed my jinrickshaw. This 


Here, ringed with snow-capped peaks, is Jasper | looks like a festival. Do you ever have 
Park Lodge, offering you the most thrilling vaca- | festivals here? 
tion you can imagine. Golf on one of the finest | C4®OL—Not often. 

d . CHINESE BOoY—We do. We light 
bonfires and torches and _ lanterns. 
Then there are wonderful fireworks to 
and motoring through scenes of breath-taking see. Everywhere are flying banners and 
splendor . . . mountain-climbing, alone or with | streamers. 

Swiss Guides. caroL—What do you do on those 
holidays? 




















courses in the entire world . . . swimming in a 
luxurious, warmed outdoor pool... trail riding 





Jasper may be reached by through Canadian 


: CHINESE BOY—Sometimes we sing and 
Come to Jasper Park on National trains from M eal, T hice 
é ains 1 Montreal, ‘Toronto, Chicago a ‘ . 
your way home from the , 5°» | dance on the streets. Often we climb 


1038 National Education Winnipeg or Vancouver. The lodge is owned and | hills and fly kites of all shapes, such as 
oa . ° 8 . 

Association Convention. operated by Canadian National Railways. Accom- | butterflies, boats, and dragons. Even 
modations are of the finest and rates are reason- | men stop their work and fly kites. 
able. Write for illustrated booklets. caroLt—It has been a great pleasure 

Canadian National takes you everywhere in | M¢et you all and hear your wonder- 
~ ; : ful stories. 
Canada. It operates 23,000 miles of railways, ; 

2 hs FLORENCE—And I enjoyed every 

steamship lines, telegraph and express services, 
14 broadcasting stations and a chain of hotels and 


. ~ shall take out many books about for- 
camps stretching from coast to coast... Free, 


eign countries. 
a preview of this Jasper Park vacation! Canadian|  Laura—Now, why can’t they teach 
travel films are available at any of the offices below. | us things like that in school? 





Ee FLORENCE—They do, Laura. That’s 
geography. 

CANADIAN NATIONAL (Sit sic 

wonderful countries. However, I still 


The Largest Kailway Systeme ise otmerica.\'"* BY county the best. 


(As she speaks, Liberty appears from 





ig 
OFFICES right.) ; 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL LIBERTY—Amnerica deserves such loy- 
186 Tremoni St. 925 Euclid Ave. 607 So. Grand Ave. 365 Fifth Ave. 83 East Fifth Street h h Id he 
DETROIT I 3 As ‘ . 5 AN FRancieco 
oo aes ee. 1623 Washinton Biv os EArous GhORTLAND. ME. san Francisco | alry, For nowhere in the world can 
>| ; JUTH 3 . . . 
6 to. Ween ave. 420 W. Superior St. dis Fite ae, Poor Yooh Se 1329 EATS, found the freedom and justice which 
KANSAS CITY PHILADELPH Urs. WASHINGTON, D.C. | ,1 . 
ooh Fourth th. 10s Welnut St. 1422 Chestnut Be. wy y= titsikn st. 8. W. | this country gives, 





minute. When I go to the library I! 
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AN 
ENCHANTING 
HOLIDAY 


Fine roads for motoring wind throughoy 
Sweden, lined with woods of birch anj 
pine with frequent glimpses of blue wate, 
And throughout the lovely countrysig 
are great manors and royal palaces of th 
past—beautiful Kalmar Castle-ong 
termed the “Key to Sweden”’—Vadsten, 
Drottningholm, Orebro, and Gripsholm, 


Within easy reach is Stockholm, the fair. 
est capital of Europe, Visby, the city of 
ruins and roses; quaintscostumed Dale. 
carliay Varmland, country of Géosta Ber. 
ling, and the Midnight Sun by comfortable 
electric trains. 


Fight days direct from New York by th 

Swedish American Line. From London 

Paris by convenient boat or train service- 

ten hours by air. Through trains from Berli: 

or Hamburg. Booklet free from any tray 
bureau or write 





SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. NI 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 





NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION POST 
CONVENTION 


MEXICO 
TOUR 


Open to All Teachers and 
Their Friends 


Special train! Big entertainment pro- 
gram! The thrill of a lifetime! 

Pyramids that rival those of Egypt in 
size and antiquity, towering volcanos, 
interesting foreign cities, picturesque 
Indian villages, the beauty of the trop- 
ics, ruins of ancient civilizations, COOL 
climate! (Average temperature during 
most of the tour will be about 64 
degrees). 

For nine successive years we have 
taken an average of 80 teachers to 
Mexico each summer; many have gone 
with us from TWO to FOUR times. 
Send at once for N. E. A. Merico tour 
folder. Please mention this publication. 


PATISON TRAVEL STUDIO, 
211 Bank of Hollywood Blidg., 
Holly wood, Calif. 
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UNIVERSITY 
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‘19 STUDENT TOURS 


- EUROPE 


Selected Groups —, Experienced 
Management ~ b«pert Lealership 
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Historic Ute Pass, First an Indian Trail, 
Now Motor Route to Top of Pikes Peak 
} by the 
ndon or 
ervice- 
m Berli: 





Pikes Peak, From the North 


Thanks 
for the Peak, 
Ol} Lieutenant Pike! 





landmark, since 1806, for explor- 
ers, hunters, traders, trappers, gold 


id hunters and colonists for 40,000 
square miles—now monarch of an 
i empire of fine farms, magnificent | 
pptin homes, great gold mines and some 
anos, of the most stupendous scenic mar- 
esque vels in the world—pronounced un- 
oan, scalable by its discoverer but now 
ring climbed easily by automobile— 
it 64 Pikes Peak is perhaps the world's 
most famous mountain. Yet it's only 
og one of fifty 14,000-foot peaks in 
gone Colorado, land of sunshine and 
es. vitamins, of low-cost vacations and 
tour __ better, happier living. The coupon 
i. = will bring you lots of news. 
), 
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Fantastic Spires in the Garden of the Gods 





THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
258 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Y Send me free book, “Colorful Colorado: 
is 


Opporiunity’s Playground,” illustrated with 
fatural-color photographs. 
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Sunlit Pinnacles 
(Continued from page 77 


and drama, yodeling, and even marion- 
ettes, perpetual joy of young and old. 

The blue Danube of tradition may be 
growing gray with age, but boat trips 
from Vienna to the Hungarian capital, 
Budapest, still have their pristine charm. 


herons, geese, contented cows, and chil- 
dren; tiny villages and high promonto- 
ries surmounted by feudal castles 
breathe romance, and wooded stretches 
lie bound with the silence of centuries. 
Night brought the end of our jour- 


Magyar race with its haughty Asiatic 
traditions. In consequence, there are 
flags which will hang at half staff until 
lost territories are recovered, Even to 
the casual glance, the present peace 
seems far from permanent. 


Tue Passion Pray 


We entered Germany again for the 
wonder of the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. Pilgrims to the number of 
300,000 last summer journeyed there 
over mountain roads where oxcarts and 
handsome motor cars challenged each 
other for supremacy. The world is 
crowding close, and simple faiths and 
ideals might well be shattered, but this 
great religious drama lives on—a thing 
to travel the world across to see. The 
tiny Bavarian hamlet has become a 
world-renowned shrine sought by rich 
and poor, learned and simple, devout 
and agnostic. By means of the Play, 
simple village craftsmen and _ house- 
holders fulfill, each decade, a vow made 
three centuries ago. They act with sin- 
cerity and skill and native dignity. 
How they do it, unless by inspiration, 
no one can explain. 

More understandable, if more world- 








ly, was Munich, capital of Bavaria, 


| notable for its culture, its art, its opera, || 


land a remarkable “living” scientific 
museum. 

We were sorry to leave Germany, for 
its hospitality had made us feel very 
welcome. The nation is rebuilding it- 
self through the youth movement, 


contrast to excessive education and 
military training, and so bodes well for 
continued peace. 


Nature’s INFINITE GRANDEUR 
IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland revealed to us again the 
infinite grandeur of Nature. Mighty 
mountains bore witness to the tremen- 
dous forces which had brought them 
into being millenniums ago, superb gla- 
ciers glistened in the sunshine or showed 
tender tints of green and blue in their 
yawning crevasses; tiny brown chalets 
perched precariously on the slopes, al- 





| most eclipsed by the stones which 


‘weighted their roofs against the on- 
slaught of winter. Sunset brought 
| beauty awe-inspiring in its profoundity; 
sunrise was inexpressibly exquisite as the 


snow gave place to the splendor of the 
(Continued on page 82) 


—— rosy light shining on the eternal 


Long grassy flats are populous with | 


ney. Stretching along both sides of the |! 
river, Budapest offered the bewildering |, 
beauty of her myriad man-made lights, |; 
vying with the eternal stars above, and |! 
making an unforgettable picture. Un- || 
like Austria, her former associate in the || 
dual monarchy, Hungary is not recon- |! 
ciled to her loss of power, for the |; 
majority of her populace belong to the |; 


which emphasizes healthful living, in|) 
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PLAN NOW 


for next summer's trip to 


EUROPE 


Canadian Pacific travel experts have specialized 
for years in planning E — trips which com- 
bine maximum pleasure and educational value. 


That is ee | each season sees an increasing num- 
ber of teachers and students utilizing the facilities 
of the “World’s Greatest Travel System.” 


Canadian Pacific’s fleet of thirteen liners offers 
wide choice of accommodations. Plying the piec- 
turesque St. Lawrence “water boulevard,” the open 
sea voyage is shortened by 2 full days. Now is 
the time to make most satisfactory arrangements, 


3 Empresses 


If you’re luxuriously inclined, take one of the great white 
Empresses. They offer First Class with all of 1931's trans- 
Atlantic comfort and facilities, This year, the mammoth 
new 5-day giantess, Empress of Britain, 42,500 gross tons. 
With Empress of France and Empress of Australia, she sails 
direct from Quebee to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


4 Duchesses 


Regal 20,000-gross-ton sister liners... the famous Duchesses 
that raised Cabin-Class to Europe to a new high. Offering 
Tourist Third and Third Class, too. Duchess of Atholl, 
Duchess of Bedford, Duchess of Richmond, Duchess of York 
...4 sailing every week from Montreal to Glasgow, Belfast, 


6 Cabin Liners 


New hundreds and hundreds of Americans take these lower- 
cost favorites to Europe every year... with the same high 
standards in Canadian Pacific cuisine, service, comfort. “M” 
sailings from Montreal to Southampton, London, Havre, 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Cherbourg, Belfast, Glasgow, Liverpool. 


OTHER STEAMSHIP SERVICES: 


To the Orient: via Hawaii, or Speedway express. 


Liverpool. 


Winter Cruises: Round-the-World, Mediterranean, 
West Indies. From New York. 
Bermuda: from New York every Saturday. 
All-expense conducted tours through Europe. 


Information and reservations from your nearest agent or 
NEW YORK: Madison Ave. at 44th Street 
CHICAGO: 71 E. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


Canadian Pacific 


World's Greatest Travel System 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques 
Good the World Over 
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a. 
Mim | ' Gis 


or just a change in petty tasks 


Which will he your experience this summer? A joyous, care- 
free trip abroad with all your time your own or a journey 
hampered by standing in line for hotel accommodations, and 
waiting for tickets or information? 

In money both experiences cost about the same. The differ- 
ence is merely one of procedure—whether you prefer to use a 
world-wide travel organization whose business it is to arrange 
in advance all travel details, or “free lance” it alone. 

Within convenient distance of you is an American Express 
office. A note, personal call, or a telephone message will start 
trained travel men reserving your steamship accommodations, 
advising you how to apply for your visas, buying your foreign 
railroad, sleeping-car, and aeroplane tickets, making sure in 
advance of your hotels and sightseeing trips. 

They will also deliver to you the Blue Express Travelers 
Cheques that protect your funds and introduce you to the 
service of several thousand American Express representatives 
in foreign lands. 

These American Express men are stationed abroad to guide 
you through customs, act as your interpreter, offer you ad- 
vice, make baggage arrangements, and relieve you in general 
of petty tasks which always beset the “free lance” hit-and- 
miss traveler. 

Your time is all your own when you make your travel 
arrangements through the American Express Travel Service, 


a 





— 


CAN BE A GLORIOUS PLAYTIME 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 


| merican Express Company 6 
| °65 Broadway, New York 
70 BE. Randolph St., Chicago 601-606 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 


Please send me information on a trip to 








| leaving about__..._lasting __— 





Market at Second St., San Francisco © 
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As] 





| Name apie Address_ 


| 








Developing Various 
Reading Abilities 


(Continued from page 26) 


ORGANIZING IpEAS GLEANED 
FROM READING 


Training in this valuable type of read- 
ing should not be left entirely to the in- 
termediate grades. There are a number 
of procedures simple enough to lend 
themselves to primary use. For example: 
children in the first grade can organize 
a story by placing together in the right 
order disarranged slips, on which the 
sentences of a short selection have been 
typed or mimeographed. 

Making a current-events scrapbook is 
good training in organization. Differ- 
ent committees may be appointed, each 
of which makes collections on some one 
topic—an airplane flight, farm interests, 
city commodities, and so on. In the 
first and second grades, these collections 
will consist largely of rotogravure pic- 
tures and other pictures from news- 
papers and magazines. In the third 
grade, children often are able to read, 
collect, and organize news items, which 
they include in their scrapbooks. 


DrvELOPING ABILIry TO FOoLLow 
PRINTED DikECTIONS 

In many life situations, it is necessary 
to follow printed directions exactly if 
one would obtain satisfactory results; 
consequently, it is important to develop 
in the classroom the ability to do this. 

Many natural situations arise in 
which it is necessary for children to fol- 
low directions. Some such situations 
are: learning to play a new game; mak- 
ing toys, posters, or valentines; follow- 
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ing recipes; and following directions fy, 
going on an excursion. 

In addition to these real needs fo, 
| reading printed directions, children ep, 
| joy making booklets, each page 
which is to be illustrated according t 
directions given in the text, which is jy 
either prose or verse. 

One booklet of this kind was com. 
posed by a second grade on the subjec 
of motor cars, each page containing ; 
verse about a different kind of ca— 
touring car, racing car, truck, taxicah 
bus, ambulance, and so on. An illustr;. 
tive verse from this booket is given ke. 
low: 

Draw a car 
That goes to fires. 
Make it red, 
Except the tires. 

Two third-grade classes exchanged 
“Puzzle Books” which they made fo 
each other. The “puzzles” were sets of 
directions such as the following: 

Make a tall green tree. 

Make a brown nest 

in the top of the tree. 

Make two bluebirds 

sitting near the nest. 

Make a little girl 

under the tree. 

Dress her the way you choose. 

Each pupil illustrated the puzzles in 
the book which he received from the 


other class. 
DEVELOPING ABILITY TO SKIM 

Speed in reading should not be forced 
in the primary grades. Mastering the 
mechanics of reading is the important 
function of this period, and definite 
speed exercises may well be postponed 
until the fourth grade. However, an 
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cost. Write for our booklet “Alaska.” 
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VACATION IN THIS New World 


ALASKA! 


NEW ADVENTURES await you in Alaska! New scenic 
spectacles, new travel thrills as only Alaska can present them. 
Plan your Alaska trip to follow the N. E. A. convention at 
Los Angeles or the World Teacher's Conference at Denver. 


fi 


AIL SHELTERED SEAS a thousand miles along the 
storied Inside Passage, trail of the gold-seekers, on big, swift 
Alaska Line ships..Tour the interior. by Alaska's fine railways. 
Browse through ancient Sitka, capital of Alaska in Russian doys.- 


Inspect Juneau, clinging to treasute-filled mountains. Thrill at 
the sight of Mt. McKinley, Columbia Glacier on the voyage to 
Westward. Seven cruises 10 to 37 days of luxury at reasonable 


‘ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


¢ Piet 2'< Room 107 « Seattle, Washington 
your nearest ticket or tourist agency 
‘ " he” ‘ ” 
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Delicious 


Acid Drinks 


prepared 


without lemons 
Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation ofrefreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 
addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 


Twotablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 
inplace of juice of one and one halflemons. 


Horstords 
Acid 
Phosphate 








AT ALL pruGcGIsTs 


EUROPE 


forfree interesting booklets regarding European 
ammer tours address Patison Travel Studio, 
211 Bank of Hollywood Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
See our N. E. A. post convention Mexico tour 
advertisement in this issue.) 


They Used 












ATTY” 


look at Me Now 


The Story of a 
woman who found 
the way out 


4] WEIGHED 167 pounds less than four 
months ago. Today I weigh only 138 
pounds. Yet I always ate plenty of 

good, satisfying foods. I didn’t roll on the 

fr or wear hot, sticky rubber garments, 
take drugs or pills or give myself ex- 
lusting sweat baths. 


“My figure is just what I want it to be. I can wear 
4 latest styles’ now. 


And I'm stronger and health 
pw rep house, play, or dance without getting 
tied. My heart and lungs are fine. My complexion 
Scar, “I feel just like a new woman. 


“ 
raitt it was all easy. I just followed Annette 
er nhs simple, sensible methods. You know 
Miss Kellermann has not changed her weight by 
a in over 16 years. Her methods of reducing 
@ approved by physicians. I know what Miss Kel. 
lermann has done for me—-my weight has gone down 
‘ily 30 pounds. If you want to reduce safely 
‘ad to grow stronger and healthier while you reduce, 


Write for Miss Kellermann’s free book, “The 
Beautiful.’ She will give you advice on, reduc 
"that is worth more than you now realize.’ 


. 6 2 8 


Miss Kellermann will be gl: e y > 
glad to send you, free, a 
7 of her book, “The Body Beautiful.” She will 


ra about her method of reduction——a sane, sen- 
the scientific way that takes off your weight and at 
imply ae time increases your energy and strength 
Py send the coupon below_or write a letter. There 
Ro obligation. Annette Kellermann, 225 West 
Street, New York, (Suite 153.) 
D> a= aa aus aus aus cae Gee Go am a ae 
ba Kellermann, (Suite 153) 
Ag 39th Street, New York City 
Miss Kellermann: 


oa, nd me, entirely without cost, your new 
¢ Body Beautiful.” 1 am particularly in 
in Weight Reducing. 


... State 
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occasional exercise in skimming will not 
be amiss even at this early stage. 

In locating a new story in a book the 
teacher may write the title on the black- 
board, then have the children turn to 
the table of contents and race to see who 
can be first to find the title and page, 
and finally, to locate the story in the 
reader. 

Another skimming game is this: The 
teacher has the children turn to a certain 
page in some story previously read. 
Then she names or writes on the black- 
board a sentence or phrase from this 
page, and lets the children rapidly skim 
through the selection in an attempt to 
find the given sentence or phrase. 

A third skimming exercise adapted to 
primary grades is to have the children 
turn to the vocabulary in the back of 
their readers and skim through it to see 
who can find the most words of a cer- 
tain group within a given time. Dur- 
ing any one trial the children may look 
for the names of people, animals, birds, 
trees, flowers, or vegetables. 

From the suggestions given above 
for developing different types of reading 
abilitites, the teacher may select those 
best suited to the group with which she 
is working, supplementing them with 
similar exercises adapted to their needs. 





Jasper and Buftalo— 
Canadian National Parks 
By AMY H. COOPER 


Primary Teacher, Foresman, Indiana 


HE ride from Vancouver to Jasper 
National Park along the banks of 
the Fraser River and through the Cari- 
boo Range of the Canadian Rockies is a 
beautiful and very pleasant one. The 
scenery is a riot of color. Our train 
seemed to be feeling its way among the 
mountains. We stopped to view and 
photograph Mt. Robson, one of the 
most striking of all Canadian peaks. 

Arriving at Jasper about six-thirty 
in the evening, we were carried by 
busses to the Jasper Park Lodge located 
on Lac Beauvert. Here we spent an en- 
joyable evening. The Lodge is built of 
logs, harmonizing perfectly with its 
natural environment. Yet, inside, it is 
not only comfortable but luxurious, 
with rooms for six hundred guests. 

We had a thrilling motor trip out to 
Mt. Edith Cavell over a winding road 
that climbs two thousand feet and 
brings one to the very foot of the 
mountain. We climbed up the trail as 
far as the Glacier of the Angels, found 
an abundance of snow and ice, and 
peered down into the deep crevasses— 
which seemed to be bottomless. It was 
a steep and rugged journey, but well 
worth the effort, and we were deeply 
grateful that this treat had been in- 
cluded in our itinerary. 

During the remainder of our trip 
through Canada, we stopped for meals 
and sight-seeing tours at Edmonton, 
Buffalo National Park, and Winnipeg. 
Buffalo Park has an area of 197 square 
miles. As we made our way along its 
crooked trails, in cars, riders rounded 
up the large herds of buffalo, elk, yak, 
and catalo for our inspection. The 
original herd of 716 buffaloes has now 
increased to more than eight thousand. 

EpirortAL Note: The preceding text is 
an excerpt from a manuscript entitled 
“My Trip to Adventureland,” which was 
awarded one of the 7th Prizes in the 


“Travel at Home” Group of our 1930 Con- 
test. 











$1 


isit Oregon 


this year 


Vista House, on the world-famous Columbia River Hi hway. Just an hour's drive by automobile from 


Portland. An inspiring scenic panorama may be had from this vantage 
River Gorge. Here the mighty river of the West parts the Cascade 


»int of the great Columbia 
ountaing at the oaly place 


oa the Pacific Coast with a water level route w the interior. 


N ALL THE WORLD no trip like 

this—a vacation in Oregon. For 

Oregon offers much to see and 
do and the cost of a joyous itinerary 
is amazingly low. 

The majesty of the Swiss Alps, the 
beauties of the Rhine, the pastoral 
valleys of France—-none can surpass 
the lavish masterpieces which nature 
has bestowed upon Oregon. 


Scenic Spots, Galore! 

Ten snow-capped peaks, with as 
many mountain ranges; turbulent 
waterfalls and streams; crystal-clear 
lakes and rivers; all these are easy of 
access from Portland. Perhaps a cozy 
mountain cabin or scashore cottage 
will lure you to while away many 
never-to-be-forgotten happy hours. 
And, again, you may prefer modern 
hotel or apartment accommodations, 
You have your choice—in Oregon. 

To see Goenen is to appreciate the 
wisdom of Thomas Jefferson in sending 














Mt. Hood. A view from Mt. Hood Highway, | 
near Portland, the only snow-capped in America 
that can be encircled by automobile, \ 


Lewis & Clark on their expedition, 
one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago. And to understand why the early 
fur traders and colonists were so 
anxious to hold the Oregon country for 
the United States. A verdant land of 
wonderful soil productivity; an incom- 
parable year-round climate;* one-fifth 
of the nation’s standing timber; rich 
in basic and natural resources—Oregon 
is both a treasureland of opportunity 
and a vacation paradise. 


Portland, a City of Rare Charm 


Portland is the cultural center of 
the Pacific Northwest. With its insti- 
tutions of higher learning, its libraries 
and symphony orchestra, this city is 
of special interest to the educator. 

If you are going to the National 
Educational Association convention 
at Los Angeles, June 28 to July 4, by 
all means plan an extended stay in 
Portland and Oregon. Write for beau- 
tifully illustrated literature. Mail the 
coupon. Oregon invites you! 





* OREGON'S ANIMATING CLIMATE, Portland and western 
Oregon have the cool, bracing summers of northern Maine and the 
mild winters of Asheville, N. C. The Japan Current flowing 
close to the Oregon coast line accounts for a January tempera- 
ture wed (me average) of 39.6 degrees. In summer the days are 
sunny and bright but not hot, the nights cool and invigorasing. 
July temperature (10 year average) 67.2 degrees. 


At the top of Mt. Hood 
(11,225 feet above sea 
level), Each summer the 
Mazamas, an organization 
which fosters and promotes 
Alpine sports, and others, 
conduct many Parties to 
the tops of our snow-capped 
peaks. Hereisa thrill you'll 
never forget, for the grar 

deur of the whole world 
seems to unfold itself when 
viewed from any one of 

ten summits, 





SUMMER ScHOOL 


SESSIONS... 


-WHERE 17T's Coal 


CWrite the Registrar direct at institution you are interested in for further information). 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, June 22 to July 31. 
¢ University of Oregon, Eugene, June 22 to July 31. 


University of Oregon, Portland, June 22 to July 31 
T Post Session, Eugene, August 3 to August 28 





On-to-OREGON, Inc. 


On-to-Oregon, Inc., 1402 Public Service Building, Portland, Oregon 


Gentlemen: Please send illustrated booklet on Portland and Oregon 


Address 
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You help protect 
your own health, too 


... when you hold a Clean Hands Campaign 


WENTY-SEVEN germ diseases 
‘Eeaen all the way from “com- 
mon colds’ to far more serious ail- 
ments—may be spread by germs 
our hands pick up, the Life Exten- 
sion Institute warns. 

Think of the close contact be- 
tween you and your pupils every 
hour you're together in the class- 
room. Consider the many objects 
you are forced to touch and handle 
in common — homework papers, 
pencils, blackboard erasers, books. 
Then you can readily see how easy it 
is for sickness to spread—not only 
from one child to another, but to 
you, as well. 


A benefit to all 
A Clean Hands Campaign helps 
safeguard the health of everyone. Why 
not make it part of your regular 
health and hygiene work? Tell your 
pupils about these tiny, invisible, 
dangerous germs that hands so read- 
ily pick up. Explain how Lifebuoy 
Health Soap removes both germs and 
dirt. Show what a real health pro- 
tective measure it is to wash hands 


often with Lifebuoy—and always 
betore touching food. 


Call them “soldiers’’, enlisted in 
a battle for good health—a battle 
against dirt and germs. Have a Clean 
Hands Daily Inspection and put a 
Clean Hands Honor Roll on the 
blackboard. Your pupils will work 
with a will for a perfect record. 


And how they do enjoy using Life- 


buoy. It’s the favorite toilet soap of 
children—as well as of millions of 


frown-ups. 

Fine for the complexion 
You, too, will like Lifebuoy’s 
creamy, abundant, antiseptic lather 
— its pleasant, extra-clean scent that 
vanishes as you rinse. You'll find it 
kind to the most delicate skin, yet 
wonderfully cleansing. Quickly re- 
moves chalk dust and other “‘school- 
room dirt’ that grinds into the pores 
—leaves complexions glowing with 
fresh, healthy beauty. Protects against 
embarrassing body odor. Why not 
try Lifebuoy—and start a clean hands 
campaign in your classroom now. 


Liver Brornens Co., Cambridge, Muss, 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
Removes Germs— Protects Health 


—— 





Sunlit Pinnacles 


(Continued from page 79) 


sun’s full rays. There was an intoxicat- 
ing tang to the pine-laden air. Amid 
such surroundings it was easy to under- 
stand the intense protective love which 
the Swiss citizen feels for his country. 

We saw the Graf Zeppelin, and met 
trainloads of soldiers on their way to 
celebrations of the Swiss Independence 
Day—it seemed fitting to encounter 
them in the mountain citadels, Lu- 
cerne, with all its medieval and modern 
charms, had no treasure comparable to 
the noble old lion which, prostrate in 
a rocky cavern, keeps living the mem- 
ory of the Swiss guards slain while 
protecting a foreign king. Interlaken, 
beautiful in itself, was almost sub- 
merged by the glory of the queenly 
Jungfrau—how strange it seems that 
even mountains should have individuali- 
ties of their own! 

Montreux, a jewel in the diadem of 
the lovely Lake of Geneva, called for 
exploration of the near-by Castle of 
Chillon. From there we traveled south- 
‘east to the St. Bernard Pass where 
|Napoleon’s army made its precarious 
jcrossing of the Alps. The road lay 
\through primitive villages and along 
awful gorges, dark forests, terraced 
vineyards, and grain fields. Gradually 
the vegetation grew scantier until 
finally, by wild zigzags, we climbed in- 
to forbidding regions where winds were 
chill and penetrating, even in August. 
Almost on the Italian Border is St. Ber- 
nard’s hospice. Here we found the 
wonderful dogs whose intelligence has 
saved many an Alpine traveler from 
what would have been certain death, 
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Our road into France, with its dizzy 
precipices and startling curves, brought 
more thrills—but we forgot them all j, 
the excitement of learning history 
through associations in Paris. Fontaine. 
bleau, Versailles, and Malmaison, th 
Louvre and the Luxembourg, the Clyny 
Museum and Les Invalides all had thei, 
stories to tell of centuries of glory 
romance, and sorrow. What treasure. 
trove were the churches of Notre Dam. 
La Madeleine and the jewel-like Sain. 
Chapelle! How appealing the theater; 
the shops, the gigantic Eiffel Tower, and 
the Arc de Triomphe under which th 
unknown soldier sleeps guarded by ay 
eternal flame. All Paris was calling 
and offering to teach us the art of 
graceful living, but time was all to 
limited to answer. 

Sailing day! A train trip through 
beautiful Normandy to Cherbourg— 
embarkation! 

Somehow on the homeward voyage 
the atmosphere was different. Friend. 
ships had been established and new con. 
tacts seemed so unnecessary that time 
was spent mainly in rest and retro. 
spection. For days the Atlantic wa 
tossed by unceasing winds and enveloped 
by shrouding fogs. We seemed alone 
in a vast unpeopled waste, yet we 
exulted in the struggles and triumphs 
of our ship as we shared them from the 
wave-splashed decks. The furious 
winds dropped gradually and the moon 
rose, a ball of molten copper against 
the blue-black, starry sky. Morning 
brought sunshine but also preparations 
for debarkation and farewells—our trip 
was at an end. 

Was there no other side to the pic- 
ture? Needless to say, there was 














NEW ENGLAND 


fishing ports, rocky headlands, broad white 
beaches laced with the foam of thundering 
surf, form but a part of the charm of New 


And inshore lies a vacation-land unrivalled 


in its charm and variety. 


to do, New England offers opportunity to 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| England’s seacoast. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


enjoy it best. 


For added comfort and convenience, come Name: 
| east on the Boston and Maine, the key Address: 
line to New England’s playgrounds. nee: ela ems me 





Whatever you like 














clip here: 


W. O. Wright, P.T-M. 

Desk 31, 

North Station, 

Boston, Mass. 

[ plan to spend 

siniiinematia days 
weeks 

England. Please 

send me illustrated 

booklets and maps. 


in New 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
or the SCHOOLROOM 





With Glass Doors 
On Approval—Direct to User 


T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 

Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 
funished in different designs, materials and fin- 
ses, Sold direct from factory only, which insures 
mu’ permanent source of supply for additional 
sections in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man's profit, Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
illustrated above, in plain golden oak, $15.75; in 
quartered oak or in imitation mahogany or walnut, 
90; in genuine mahogany or walnut, $23.50. 
(ther styles and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped on approval direct from factory 
atabig saving to you. Write for catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St. 


EUROPE 


All Expense Tours 


9345 Per Section 





23 Days - - $255. 
31 Days - - - - 338.50 
49 Days - - 486.50 
57 Days 600. 
64 Days - 650. 
68 Days - - 702.75 


and many others. Independent—Conducted. 


ANDERSON TOURS 
290 B’way, N. Y.C. Tel: WOrth 2—5837-8 


HOW TO RID 
CHILDREN OF 
NITS AND LICE 


FREE—Send for Parent Report Forms 


When cases of this disagreeable condition 
aise in your schoolroom, our Parent Report 
Forms save you the unpleasant task of writ- 
ing the child’s mother a personal note. A 
pad of Report Forms is given free. Simply 
tear one off, fill in the name of the child 
and parent, sign and send to the parent. It 
gives complete directions for killing lice 
and nits with Cuprex, a new preparation, 
now widely used for this purpose. Cuprex 
easy to use and gives quick results. Sim- 
ply tub into hair. Unlike other prepara- 
tions, one application of Cuprex kills both 
lice and nits. Will not injure hair or scalp. 
Complete directions with every bottle. Sold 
at drug stores. 

FREE: We offer teachers free a pad of 25 
report forms for notifying parents of this 
disagreeable condition. This form gives 
directions for using Cuprex. Use coupon. 
No obligation. 

cms 





MERCK & Company, INc. 
Dept. E-7, Rahway, New Jersey. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me please 


nd me free one pad of Pediculosis Report 
Forms, 
Name... 
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Weary creature-man rebels at the little 
adjustments and disappointments neces- 
sarily incident to European travel, he 
frets at the seemingly useless delays and 
the occasionally quaint accommoda- 
tions. In proportion to his ability to 
rise above them his trip is a success, for 
in self-adaptation lies the discipline of 
travel. 

To those who seek, each country 
grants beautiful memories. Are not 
the sweetest songs the easiest to recall? 
Is not the most precious gold that re- 
fined from dross? + Inscribed upon an 
old sundial are the words, “I only mark 
the hours which shine.” Happy is the 
traveler who accepts that as his phil- 
osophy. His are the sunlit pinnacles, 
his the open gates into a realm of inter- 
national understanding and good will. 


Taking Time to Enjoy 
Colorado 


By ALDEN HEWITT 

Assistant, Helen Hewitt School 
for Little Children, Berkeley, California 

ENVER, high up above sea level, 

has an ozone heady as old wine. 
As soon as I had deposited myself at a 
hotel, and drawn a good breath of 
Colorado air, I sent out for informa- 
tion about sight-seeing trips. Within 
the hour, I was on my way to Lookout 
Mountain. 

A new set of adjectives should be 
coined for western use. What are some 
synonyms for gorgeous, grand, marvel- 
ous? As we went up and up Lookout, 
over a beautifully graded road, the 
world unfolded below us. At the lodge 
at Lookout Point, we looked down on a 
green, grey, and blue patchwork below 
us, with dots of white church spires and 
occasional splashes of raw sienna where 
a clay or sandstone area lay. 

Buffalo Bill lies buried on Lookout. 
After I had shuddered at his scalp shirt 
and looked at his rifle and knife, I 
climbed the little knoll to his grave. It 
is completely hidden under yellow pan- 
sies—a strange flower to choose to plant 
above so indomitable a fighting heart! 

I didn’t hurry away from Colorado. 
The main part of the summer lay before 
me. I have memories of long drives 
through romantically named places such 
as Loveland, of a most excellent trout 
dinner at the Placer Inn, up in the pros- 
pecting country. I spent several de- 
lightful days at Estes Park, which | 
found as enjoyable a place to stay as any 
on my whole journey, and this in spite 


of the fact that I was a little ahead of | 


the season. The hospitality of Estes is 
delightful. 


good, and the big, sunny rocks out in 


the quiet pasture lands behind the hotels | 


are exactly the place in which to invite 
one’s soul and have the invitation ac- 
cepted. There are horses in the Park 
too, to take the visitor on long jogging 
trips, beyond hiking range. 

In Big Thompson Canyon, wherever 
the towering rock walls did not come 
straight to the water’s edge, untiring 
sportsmen were casting for trout. I 
could have envied them the thrill of the 
swirl of green water about their high 
boots, if I had not been slated for a trip 
up Long’s Peak. We went up until the 
air grew bitter cold, and the unwise lady 
in the spring coat turned blue. I drew 
my own heavy tweed about me thank- 
fully. A snowflake fell on my hand, 

(Continued on page 87) 
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INETY miles through the Buf- 
falo Bill country!—through 
scenes of breath-taking grandeur... 


“If you don’t see the Cody Road, 
you don’t see Yellowstone Park.” 


And it costs you nothing extra. 
Your Burlington ticket takes you 
in Gardiner Gateway—out the Cody 
Road, or vice versa. 





You can go via Scenic Colorado 
at no extra railroad fare. The Black 
Hills of South Dakota and the Big 
Horn Mountains may be easily 
| visited on the way. 


See Glacier National Park on the 
same tour. Only a few dollars extra 
rail fare. Only Burlington Service 
makes possible this combination tour. 


Famous Burlington service all 
the way. The only through trains 
from Chicago to the Cody, Gardi- 


Gateway and Denver, and between 
Yellowstone and Glacier. 


This wonderful vacation will cost 
you no more in time or money than 
an ordinary vacation near home. 
Two weeks is ample time. Special 
summer rates are surprisingly low. 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


A new, carefree way to see the 
Rockies—with a Burlington Es- 
corted Tour party. Definite cost 
covering all necessary expenses. 
Everything planned in advance. 
Travel expert with each party. Ask 
for Tours Book. 


FREE BOOK YFLOWSTONE 


Mail the coupon below gin 

for Free Book, giving y 
complete, illustrated de- 
scription of Yellowstone 





ner and Bozeman Gateways to Park, and full vacation 

Yellowstone; the only through information. Clip t— 

Pullmans between the Cody now! 

BARGAIN VACATION FARES—DE LUXE TRAINS 
ee = “ 





Burlington 


vacations. 
Name 


Address 


Aoute 








Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. NI-7 
§47 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me your free illustrated book about Yellowstone 


[|] Mark an X if you wish the book on Burlington 
Escorted Tours. 














Fettoustone’s greatest thrill! 


| FREE with your Burlington ticket 
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eeing over the 
WORLDS HIGHEST 
waterfalls.... 


Te. a sky-trail 


that zigzags to the rim of California’s 
vacation-valley, and there below you 
plunges beautiful Yosemite Falls .. . - 
white against the granite of ages. 


Beyond, see the outspread High Sierra 
..- you'll want to go there, and you can. 
All through the summer, motor, hiking 
and saddle tours wind into the heart of 
the vast High Country that is forever 
unknown to these who are content to 
linger among the Valley marvels far 
below. 


Fish and swim in blue picture lakes, 
or just play lazy in the skin-bronzing 
mountain air 


MARIPOSA BIG TREES 

All of Yosemite’s world-known sights 
may be included on an AIl-Expense 
Tour, if time is short, of from 2 to 4 
days and $23 to $77.50—taking you to 
and through the Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees, proud giants that have become 
the oldest of living things. 
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But if you plan to take a complete 
Yosemite vacation, with time for ram- 
bles afield with a Ranger-Naturalist 
guide, the High Sierra and a host of 
vivid outdoor diversions, you will find 


living accommodations in every price 
range—Housekeeping tents, High Sierra 
trail camps, picturesque Lodges, Euro- 
pean or American Plan, and the color- 
ful Ahwahnee, California’s most dis- 
tinctive environmental hotel. 

PREFACE THE CONVENTION 

Stop over at Yosemite on your Cali- 
fornia trip next June, then continue on 
by overnight rail trip to San Francisco, 
or Los Angeles and the N.E.A, Conven- 
tion. Your travel agent will be glad to 
plan it—no extra trouble for him. For 
scenic folders, giving all rates, railway 
connections, etc., write to Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co., Box 181, Yosemite 
National Park, California. 


Yosemite 
this summer 


weeks. 


arose. 





bles. 


Visiting an airplane manufacturing | 
|plant and landing field; making toy 


with an Activity Program 


and social studies for a few weeks only. 
Other activities carried through many 


tory and to the rabbitry supplied inter- 
ests that carried on indefinitely. 
are listed many of the activities that 


Blowing soap bubbles. 
Spinning tops. 
| Making and playing with clay mar- 
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Practice in observing traffic signals, 

Making a doll screen for a play cy, 
ner. 

Not only was the reading for the cl, 
based on the children’s interests and 
experiences, but the language wo: 
naturally centered around the activiti. 
and projects under way. The childre, 
grew to express their ideas not o| 
clearly but artistically. The followin 
are some of the verses that they wrote. 


An Experiment 


(Continued from page 18) 


The visit to the airplane fac- | 


Below 


High, high up into the sky 
With my pretty kite I fly. 
Wind! Wind! Sail my kite 
High on 2 summer night. 


Airplane in the silvery, blue sky 
I see you swiftly sailing by. 


| airplanes. ib: 
Walking to the park to observe signs} This is the lovely month of May 
of spring. The birds and flowers are out to play, 





let 


Buying goldfish. 
Feeding the birds in a snowstorm, 
Making valentines. 


Making hot chocolate. 

Visiting a rabbitry; buying and car- 
ing for a rabbit. 

Preparing for an Easter party. 

Making dye from onion skins and 
coloring Easter eggs. 

Popping corn. 

Baking gingerbread boys. 

Making an activity story-book. 

Making May baskets. 

Painting scenery for a creative play- 


Pretty Bunny! Pretty Bunny! 
Do not be -fraid, 

I have a little basket 
And I'd like it filled with eggs, 


RESULTS 


The regular course of study outlined 
for all 1B classes was completed. k. 
cause the parents of the children in thi 
district are transients for the most part, 
it was deemed wise to keep the vocabu- 
lary of the primer in mind at all time 
As previously stated, many of the activ 
ity stories made easier the book storie 
that followed. 





























Send emcee 
coupon below for illus- 
trated booklets—free! 


ENGLAND 
& SCOTLAND 


Historic cathedrals— 
ever- living epochs of 
British history—literary 
shrines—ancient castles 
and palaces — places 
of unsurpassed scenic 
beauty—all written and 
illustrated in the special 


booklets—sent FREE! 


Fill in the coupon and 


mail NOW! 
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in thinking over the results, it is| 


wr opinion that the learning was more 
integrated; that it was much more 
dosely knit together than the learning 
ig the usual situation, where each sub- 
«ct is more or less isolated for a fifteen- 
o twenty-minute period. 

The Haggerty Reading Examination: 
sigma I, was given as the semester drew 
a close. Our class median for Test I 
was 7; for Test II, 5. The standard 
nedian for the 1A class is 4 for Test I; 
rfor Test II. These results should sat- 
ify any doubting mind. 

The pupils were so enthusiastic at all 
mes that it was almost impossible to 
repress them. This furnished many op- 
portunities for lessons in courtesy, po- 
jteness, unselfishness, and co-operation. 
ln many cases, the children made their 
wa rules of conduct, of which the fol- 
wing list is an example, and then as- 
wmed the responsibility for executing 
these rules. 

RULES FOR THE Story Hour 

Pass to the “magic” rug. 

Sit with legs crossed. 

fold your arms in your lap. 

Do not talk out of turn, and listen 

while others are speaking. 

When the teacher was asked to state 
the outcomes which she considered most 
vorth while, she listed the following: 

Increased ability on the part of the 
child to initiate activities and accom- 
lish desired results. 

Increased ability to take responsi- 
bility. 

Increased ability to 
dearly and artistically. 

Increased co-operation in group activ- 
- 


Independence. 


express ideas 
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Greater appreciation of all things 
beautiful. 

When she was asked to state her gen- 
eral impression of the year’s work she 
said, “It has been the happiest year | 
have ever spent in the classroom because 
I feel it has been the richest in returns. 
Never could I go back to the old type 
of teaching. The learning process has 
|taken place so much more readily, and 
_ because the results seem more integrated 
I believe that the learning will be more 
permanent. It has been a year in which 
the head, the heart, and the hand have 
worked together joyously.” 
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Spokane 
By ANNA ELIZABETH BRACKIN 
Margaret Brown School, Greenville, Pa. 


T SPOKANE I was welcomed by 
friends for a two-weeks visit. 
How glad I was of a chance to stay | 
awhile in a typical western city, and ad 
become acquainted with its people! | 
Spokane is known everywhere for ts| 
Davenport Hotel. I have seen many 
larger hotels, but none so impressive 
and at the same time so homelike. The 
city is remembered also for its beautiful 
parks, its sunken gardens, the High 
Drive, Spokane Falls, Rim Rock, Mount | 
Spokane, and Fort Wright—one of the | 
oldest forts in the West. The visitor is 
told that more people own their homes 
in Spokane than in any other American 
city of its size. 

The “{nland Empire,” of which Spo- 
kane is the unofficial capital, is a vast 
region of limitless possibilities. Among 
its notable scenic attractions are Lake 
Coeur d’Alene and Hayden Lake. 

















ON TO GERMANY FOR 


Grandeur 
Color 
Quaintness 


Great mountains girdle sparkling lakes and fragrant valleys where a gay 
society gathers to enjoy sport and relaxation in boating, swimming, golf, 


tennis, hiking. As the traveler strolls through the cool forests he comes upon 








picturesque g 


dream by pleasant streams, and old-world inns echo with the sweetness of 


, and p 





folk songs. Then on to the great cities for a vivid round of operas, theaters, 


able world strolls by. 


for Illustrated Booklet 55. GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE, 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Starnberg Lake 


“Going to Europe’”’ means going to 


GERMANY 





garbed in native costumes. Little villages 


fringed by trees, and sidewalk cafes as the fashion- 


Honest prices, no visa fee, no landing charges. Write 
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A Hollywood “ first-night""—where the stars see their own pictures 


1] days in this California 


world-playground 


10 


Costs while here 


Send coupon below for new Free 
day-by-day Sightseeing Itinerary 


ERHAPS you haven’t realized 

how easy and practical it is to 
make this glorious Southern Califor- 
nia vacationland yours this summer. 

By rail from most points in the country, you can be actu- 
ally here at least 11 days of even a 2-weeks vacation. And 
costs for hotels, meals and sightseeing need not exceed $6.35 
a day or $70 while here. 

This vacation-of-a-lifetime is pictured and described in 


| day-by-day detail in a remarkable new summer Itinerary 


which the coupon below brings you free. Includes‘dozens 
of interesting gravure photographs of Southern California 
scenes, map, information on how to get here and itemized 
daily cost figures for hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. It should 
answer all your questions about a vacation in Southern 
California. 

Here in one compact area, centered by cosmopolitan, hos- 
pitable Los Angeles, the nation’s fifth city, is gathered to- 
gether for your enjoyment, every kind of vacation joy. 
Amazing contrasts abound—the same contrasts and variety 
of scenes that have made Hollywood the motion picture cap- 
ital, and have enabled the direétors to picture the likeness of 


| nearly every spot on earth in this one region: 


A vast ocean, with gay coastlines, foaming surf and play- 
ground islands off the shore... mighty mountains, pine for- 
ests, leafy canyons and crystal lakes above the clouds...sand 
dunes and cactus... luxuriant gardens, palms and orange 
groves... ancient Spanish Missions... Mediterranean archi- 
tecture ... world-seaports ... colorful Fiestas... Old Mexi- 
co itself nearby to lend the glamour of a foreign land. 

In contrast, a great modern city, smart resorts, hotels, 
country clubs, brilliant night life, theaters and cafes... in- 
teresting different communities like Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Glendale, Pomona, and their neighbors... all these you’ve 


| seen upon the screen...and all these you can enjoy this sum- 
| mer... plus something else the camera can’t record—climate. 


For there'll be no rain to spoil your plans, or humid, “sticky” 
days. Summer nights in Southern California are so cool you'll 
want light wraps and sleep under blankets! Start planning 
now. Tear out the coupon before you turn the page! 


lla 
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The cool Pacifie 








Sailing to Catalina 





Over 60 golf courses 





Mighty mountains nearby 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Lid., Div. 8-Q, ; 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. i 
(Check if desired). () Send free illustrated 2-weeks Sightseeing Itiner- | 
ary (with costs while in Southern California). i 
(Check if desired). [] 4 cents in stamps enclosed. Send ‘Southern ¢ ali- ; 
fornia through the Camera.”” Also send free booklets about the counties I | 
have checked. J ; 
[] Los Angeles [} Orange (() Santa Barbara (_) San Bernardino | 
(J Los Angeles Sports (| Riverside [(_] San Diego (J) Ventura ; 
' 

! 
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] 


Name = pa ts 
(Please Print Your Name and Address) 


Street 








PRE E 
BOOK 


If you wish another 
beautiful Southern Cali- 
fornia book — containing 
more than 80 large gra- 
vure photographs, send 4c 
to cover mailing cost. 
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‘When it’s Springtime in the 
Rockies, you'll be coming 
back this way.... 


Back from the N. E. A. at Los Angeles, or back to play 
in a once-glimpsed-never-forgotten paradise. Every- 
body comes, everybody comes back. And no matter 
what else you see or do, you'll always regret that you 
didn’t save still more time for this cardinal vacation 
experience. 





You'll see other magnificent Rockies, but “these vast 
ranges exceed in grandeur the Himalayas, the Alps, 
and the Andes, all of which I have seen,” says the 
Light of Asia’s author. And you'll visit other exciting 
resorts, but “there are no mountain resorts in all the 
world that compare in natural loveliness with Lake 
Louise and Banff,” says Frederick L. Collins, all-ceeing, 
all-knowing globe gadder. 


Banff... of the “swish” resort 
life. ht opera, and Indian 
pa by sulphur 
pool, - tri t 
ed dae Ts es 
movie stars and naturalists. 


Watch for Miss Clement’s prize-winning story of “One 
Wonderful Month” in the April Normal Instructor. 
Meanwhile, let your dreams bubble—our booklets 
describing these castle-hotels, bungalow camps, the 
entire trip including that glorious Princess cruise to 
quaint British Victoria, make delightful springtime 
reading. Ask also for our Alaska cruise booklet .... 
it would cost so litthke more to include Uncle Sam’s 
Attic in your trip. Phone or write our nearest office, 


NEW YORK: Madison Ave. at 44th Street 
CHICAGO: 71 E. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


Canadian Pacific 





Lake Louise—“a send canyon 
reflected in a erne.’ 


Primeval Xt to explore: 


tennis: tea above the clouds: 
alpining: people from all over 
the world. 











March 19} 


Many people are lamenting the {,, 
that windmills are now making thy 
last stand and fast becoming merely , 
painted and the center gilded and orna-' memory, because of the introducti, 
mented with many-colored weather-|of modern machinery. Although pow, 
cocks. Some are green, edged with|driven engines are more dependah, 
white, others white, edged with green, | than the wind, people who cherish ¢}, 
and still others are silver gray. It is|picturesqueness of windmills are 
known that windmills have been in use| many places trying to save those thy 
in England for six hundred years, and | are left. 
it is thought by antiquarians that they| Through an invention of Dr. Dekke 


Windmills and Their Uses | 


(Continued from page 37) 


Worth 


° . EVI 
were introduced at least four hundred|of Hazerswoude, Holland, windmill om 
years earlier than that. have received a new opportunity {, DE 


The valley of the Platte River in| service. Some time ago when the each to 
Nebraska is said to be the center of the| board in charge of drainage near tj >™#* 
homemade windmill country of Amer-|city of Leiden desired a better Way ¢f ons 
ica. The area in which they have been| getting rid of superfluous water than pe 
used extensively includes South Dakota, | means of the old windmill system, dec. cents © 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. | tricity was not resorted to, as has be fm Health 
Farmers have found even the crudest|done so often. Instead, Dr. Dekke 
of mills a luxury on the farm, lessening | applied a new invention. 
the burden of the work. They have] He first improved the windmill sj 
been used to pump water into tanks to|by smoothing out their backs, thy 
supply the house, barn, and pastures;|evading certain air eddies which wer 
and to drive corn shellers, feed mills,|impeding their speed. Then he us 
grindstones, saws, and even churns. three rotary pumps of different q. 
The sails of American windmills are| pacity instead of one scoop wheel, 
generally narrow boards or slats ar-|much lower wind velocity could thy 
ranged radially like a wheel. To turn|be utilized in pumping, and more thy 
the mill to the wind, a simple long rud-| double the amount of water could 
der is used, projecting backwards in a|raised than by the old method, | 
plane at right angles to the plane of ro-| this way the number of working hous 
tation of the sails. Some American] for windmills was increased from 30 w 
windmills are made entirely of wood; | 60 per cent. 
some entirely of metal. In Dutch engineering circles grex 
Comparatively few of the windmills} interest is evinced in Dr. Dekker’s in. 
in this country are patterned after the| vention, and many hope that it wil 
picturesque models in Holland. There|have considerable influence in presery. 
is one located within two miles of the| ing the graceful windmill for the Dutch 
spot claimed to be the exact center of |landscape. The rotating silhouette, 
the United States. It is on a farm|filling the air with movement and 
northwest of Smith Center, Kansas, and | sweeping the earth with the shadows of 
was built by a German immigrant. It|long-armed sails, are like faithful 
is made entirely of logs hewn from na-| watchers over the plains. They seem 
tive trees that grew along the creeks.| imbued with the indomitable spirit of 
The sails have a spread of seventy-two | their builders. 
feet. This mill is now standing idle, ~ 
serving only as a picturesque landmark. No teachers college library can attain 
Another windmill is being preserved|the desired height of effective seryice 
in the city park at Wamego, Kansas.|until it reaches beyond its special fied 
It is of red sandstone, and was built in|and becomes a vital agent in the ds 
1879 by a Dutch immigrant. A few|semination of general culture in print 
years ago it was moved to its present|Its book collection must include mort 
site from a farm twelve miles from|than works of reference and inform 
Wamego. ition. To meet the whole need it mut 
Pictures of both of these old wind- | provide stimulating books and_ period 
mills are shown on the first page of this! cals for the important hours of leisur 
article. | and recreation.—A. L. A. Bulletin. 


A Famous WING Piano” 


nomoner sown $275 easy remus 


FREE TRIAL TILL JUNE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME-WE PAY ALL FREIGHT 
Direct from factory—save $100 to $200. Rich inspiring tone. 
40,000 in use. 40-year guarantee. Pianos, Players and Grands. 
18. 30 styles, Easy terms. Write today for Book and offer FREE! 


G & SON, Founded 1868—63nd Year 
Genuine Mohooany Coes, Imr¥ Dept. 38-23 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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3 New po BERMUDA CRUISE 
Aboard New Luxurious 23,500 
CUNARD S. S. TRANSYLVANIA—S. S. CAMERONIA New, 
is your hotel-5 days in Bermuda Sweeps ¢ 
at nena tt: — ge | et, sell 
5 SMe season o transferring o P low. 
ee baggage. No Hotel bills to pay. v iow 4 
C R U Ss ES NASSAU & HAVANA CRUISE (fs: 
Mar 
Aboard New Luxurious 23,500 Ton SBarn 
<4 oaA ee ail April 3rd i CUNARD S. S. CALEDONIA — 
od Friday) Aoi Ge Se of the Carib- S FU 
Asc: bean."’Oneday at Nassau. 24 days 

\is Baek ae a, at Havana. Ship goes direct to uP 
ue = dock. Your hotel at no extra cost Norwa; 
Organized Entertainment — — Rudy Vallee’s Orchestra on all 3 Ships tons, R, 
Get-Together Dinner Gala Night Masquerade Ball Sports Contests FRAN 
Children's Parties Farewell Dinner Motion Pictures Free Bridge Instruction umes 
Swimming Pools Horse Racing Divine Services Tea Dansants Gem 

All cruises sail from New York—return to New York. Mail coupon for free booklet “N. I." — 





} Under Exclusive Charter to NATIONAL TOURS — 561 Fifth Ave., New ~ 


Please send Cruise Booklet ‘‘N.1."" on () Bermuda () Havana Check Booklet desired. 
} BO ee —_ sajiaminasedenssnttaietciaaiitaiiitapinianaionii 














WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Ng ther , 

merely ; \ Tell Your 
Oductigg Pupi 

hams upils to 


Use Their 

DERBAC 
okt Certificates 

Worth 10¢ Each at Drug Stores 


‘Pendabj, 
€rish th 

are iy 
10S€ thy 


_ 


» Dekker EVERAL thousands of teachers re- 


vindm| quested and have been supplied 
nity for DERBAC Certificates, worth 10 cents 
hen the each to their pupils at the local drug stores. 
near th Druggists are now prepared to honor 
“EE these certificates. 
* Way of ‘ . ‘ 
Please have your pupils take immediate 
than by advantage of this opportunity to save ten 
em, elec. cents on the purchase price of DERBAC 
















has beer Health Shampoo. 
Dekke- . : 
(CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc. 
pilast 27th St., Dept, 1d po neal 
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ore thay 
could bi 20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 
10d if ‘ed for World’s Greatest Collection Giant Zinnias 
» & anous for size and beautiful colors—-easy to grow 
n ho laywhere and bloom irom early summer until frost. 
§ Hours Ts collection —__ 20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 
ose ‘urple Shrimp Pink 
om 30 to Burnt Orange Sulphur Yellow Cardinal 
Deep Flesh Salmon Rose Canary Yellow 
Lavender Buttercup Blush Pink 
les reat Buff Cream Violet 
§ Ruby Red Crimson White 
ker’s in- Deep Rose And Others 
| These Seeds—20 Colors in packet (over 100 seeds), 
: it will ik; 3 pkts., 25c; 8 pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 
, Rag’ Catalog (233 varieties in natural colors) of 
resery- Ibs, Shrubs, Roses and Perennials, mailed 
P with every order or free on request. 
1e Dutch |f.8.MILLS, Seed Grower, 80x77, Rose Hill, N.Y. 
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WONEY AT HON 


A few dollars starts you, decorating lamp 
shades and vases, making batiks, hooked 
tugs, etc. No experience needed. We fur- 
nish instructions and all materials. We 
place finished work on sale in our stores 
in Hollywood. No canvassing. Write to- 
day for FREE illustrated booklet. 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO STORES 


an attain 1) 6834.4 A Hollywood Bivd., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


> service 


al 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 

of full time at home coloring photographs, 

No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
you by our new simple Photo-Color 

Process and supply you with work. Write 

for particulars and Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 

116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


e WAVES You Admire 


in other women are probably 
New! Sensational! PENNY WAVES 


Transformstraight 
unruly hair into lovely, manageable, na- 
tural waves, in a few pleasant moments. 
Nogrease. Notorturingirons. Absolutely 


(cola or 















Earn EXTRA MONEY with 


New, beautiful, picturecraft 
Weepscountry. Artistic, differ- 
mt, sell like wild-fire. We furnish 
*¥-cost outfit; complete, easy-to- 
flow instructions. Send today 
‘ot big illustrated BOOK —FREE. 
Marblehead Craft Guild, 
*5BarnardSt.,Marblehead, Mass, 






made 
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es CLARK’S NORTH CAPE 
CRUISE, JUNE 29, S. S. 
Dur CALGARIC, $550 up - 
July 4, to Spain, Italy, 
Ds Norway, Paris, London, by S. 8. Laurentic, 19,000 
‘ons, Reg., $650 up. 
; FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
i 
” : Genuine California Redwood Burls 
a tuily grown in alittle water. Send $1.00 for sturdy Burl. 
York. Bf Dee Specialty, 1427 Third West, Seattle, Wash. 





Invitations — Announcements 

100 Script Lettering $3.50 
including two sets of envelopes 
100 Visiting Cards $1.00 


| 
=] Wedding 


ENGRAVING CO., 1042 C 
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Taking Time to Enjoy 
Colorado 
(Continued from page 83) 


another brushed my cheek. Every pine 
tree had a little patch of snow spread 
like a coverlet across its feet. There 
|was a stark grandeur, a hard magnifi- 
‘cence, about that mountain drive that 
_made the blazing fires in the lodge at 
the summit twice welcome. After tea 
and a bit of rest, we went up to the ob- 
servatory. I'd never been so high be- 
fore. I felt literally on top of the world. 

We came down in low gear. The road 
is graded carefully, but there are some 
breath-taking turns. The lady beside 
ime chose the worst one for an attack of 
hysterics, declaring she “wouldn’t go 
on.” But, as the driver very sensibly 
remarked, where would she go? I was 
much obliged to that driver. He 
stopped the car while he reasoned with 
the lady! 

Being an unorthodox traveler, I chose 
to spend most of my time at Colorado 
Springs in the old part, Colorado City. 
There were only two of us in the motor, 
the first time we drove down to the 
dusty place. The driver knew his Col- 
orado. He took us to the old Colorado 
Hotel, to the place where once stood 
the trading store at which the prospec- 
tors used to change their gold dust for 
supplies before they went back to the 
fascinating game of placer mining. 
While the tales the driver told may have 
been merely a home-talent production 
of Bret Harte, I took them as basically 
true, and found them most entertaining. 

Presently, the Royal Gorge! As we 
drew near, a man came through the 
|train urging us to purchase colored 
| glasses to protect our eyes. I bought 
_none, for it seemed to me that after the 
Virginia sun to which I was accustomed 
any other sunlight should be endurable. 
But after I had looked for a while at 
the brilliant scenery of the gorge my 
eyes were puckered into slits. The 
'white sun shone straight down to the 
| bottom of a cleft in the solid rock— 
rock colored with all the lovely tints of 
Nature’s paints. Overhead, the highest 
bridge in the world—a highway bridge 
—told of the vast progress of engincer- 
ing. I noticed that even the most con- 
versational people on the train were 
silent before that great display of natu- 
ral beauty and of modern scientific 
achievement. 


EpiTortiaL Note: The preceding text is 
un excerpt from a manuscript entitled 
“Eating My Cake,” which was awarded one 
of the 7th Prizes in the “Travel at Home” 
group of our 1930 Contest. 

a 


Picture Study— 
“The Blessing” 


(Continued from page 54) 





in 1755, he was given a residence in the 
Louvre, where he lived until ill health 
caused him to resign. 

During his last years, he entered an 
entirely new field of artistic endeavor 
—that of pastel portraits, where his 
breadth of technique and sureness of 
vision gained for him increasing renown, 
until his death in 1779. 

To-day Chardin is regarded as a 
master in observing and interpreting 
color, as it is revealed in light on the 
surfaces of objects. 


Epitor1aL Note: Our April cover will 
show the portrait of Penelope Boothby, by 
Reynolds, which Miss Herdle will discuss in 
her picture study lesson. 
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Rock 
Island 


WEA 


Los Angeles 
June 28 + July 4 — 
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Through Scenic Colorado 
Through Oldest America 


Through Service Both Routes 
Go One Way—Return the Other 
Stopover Anywhere 


Include Denver-Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colorado Springs-Pikes Peak Region, 
Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City, American 
River Canyon, San Francisco. 


Los Angeles, San Diego, Agua Caliente, 
Carriso Gorge, Apache Trail Country and 
the Land of the Cliff-Dwellers, Carlsbad 


Caverns—colorful and romantic. 


SUPER - SERVICE TRAINS 
EVERY TRAVEL LUXURY—NO EXTRA FARE 


Famous de luxe Golden State 
Limited, Apache, Rocky Mountain 
Limited, Colorado Express. Service 
that shortens the hours to the 
land of flowers. 


For further details and literature 
descriptive of Colorado, ‘‘Oldest 
America” and California, mail 
this coupon. 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 














L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President and Passenger Traffic Manager 965 


725 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, III. 


Please forward descriptive literature and advise fully regarding 
fares and service to Los Angeles for the National Education 
Association Convention. 
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Cruising 


Great Lakes 


ge ay 


(30.000 Islands) 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti- 
ful waterway — the entire length and*geturn of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 
_Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 
nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 
seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
“mm, spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cana- 
>“ dian and St. Lawrence River points)—Gaze in wonder at 
= NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. 
--~° S$topover at any port of call can be arranged. 


$1000.00 for STORIES OF TRAVEL IN 1931 


For the best story of travelin the U.S. and Canada this year the Normal Instructor 
is offering a First Prize of $100, Ninety-nine other prizes having a total value of 
$900, are offered, Of these, 98 may be stories of travel anywhere, Here is your 
great opportunity to enter the Contest and write @ successful story, 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners = and South American 


TH E magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger 
4 service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 
Liners. Promenadeand Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Saion;commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattresses 
and eprings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of pieas- 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
“something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 
activities aboard ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 
- social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
Rig ietanaiuy Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 

ieauuiy Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 


Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 

and Buff alo, will be Sonsvall for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes 
at any R R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. W. E. BROWN, G. P. A, 
W. Adams St., Chicage, Ill, 13 S. Division St. 
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FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazin 

travel values. We specialize In economica 
European Tours for the intellectual elite. 
CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. Write for 


rite for Booklet U 
For free interesting booklets regarding Alaskan 


summer tours, address Patison Travel Studio, 211 
Bank of Hollywood Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. (See 








KUNDERD 
WORLD- GLADI 


FAMOUS 


64 New Beauties 
for 1931 


Tue finest Gladioli in the world are 
introduced Kunderd. To get his 
true, named varieties, send for his 1931 
Free Gladiolus Book listing more than 
six hundred kinds and showing 52 prize » 
beauties in natural colors. Kunderd bulbs 
are hand planted, hand dug, and hand ¥ 
selected. hey produce finest blooms 
and biggest spikes. You get them direct Bye 
from the farms producing the foremost & 
Gladioli in the world. 
—_—_ —— a a owe ae ee ee ee ee ee 
A. E. Konprap 

217 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 

Please send me your Free Gladiolus Book. 














Dear Sir: our N.E. A. post convention Mexico tour adver- 
Name ___ | tisementin this issue. ) 
a | 





















Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
20,000 satisfied members. Small 
parties. First class hotels. More 
motor travel. 250 tours, 26 days 
$235 to 104 days $890. Seven- 
country tour $345 

Send for Booklet 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoYLaTon St., Boston, Mass. 


_ | 


EUROPE 


- BE — 
‘saat ae GORI Are You “Job Satisfied”? 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
$707 $1260 to $3000 Year 
A tour by train, motor, mountain rail- 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
way, tally-ho and river steamers 


and education. Over 20,000 steady positions are filled every 
through eight European countries. Lib- 


vear, These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A244, 
eral sight-seeing excursions. Excellent 
accommodations. 














Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of positions 
now open to teachers, and full particulars telling how to 
wet one. 





Spring tours and other tours, $295-$1500 
For complete information address 


TEMPLE TOURS 


455 PARK SQUARE BLDG. 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 


Correctin form, Perfectin exe 
eution. Direct from the nation's 





capital. M 
the loan of Portfolio of samples. 


a oderate ptices. Ask for 
4 HAUSLER &CO.,314 Eyg St. NE. 
: Washington, b. C. 





Bt lt, AN A A Al EI A. AEH 
AES RA ARAM, SOAP 
WwE DDINGS 


PAE ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ere 
{& eS FREC SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. ° 


SE 443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON ©.C 





by private automobile, 67 


days $720; 46 days $625; 40 
Europe days $525. Complimentary 















trip for securing small 
group, Rail tours at moderate cost—54 days $590; 
68 days $695. Write for particulars, ARGONAUT 
TOURS, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 














A Unit of Work on Holland 
(Continued from page 16) 


Holstein Cows 
1. Cut and color: 
two Holstein cows 
a Dutch boy 
some tulips 
a windmill 
2. Draw the sky, a canal, and the 
erass ON your paper. 
3. Paste the boy near the cows. 
4. Cut letters for HOLSTEIN 
COWS. 
§. Paste them at the top of your pic- 
ture. 


Flying a Kite 
1. Draw the sky and ground on your 
paper. 
2. Cut and color: 
a Dutch boy 
a kite 
a windmill 
some tulips 
3. Paste the kite above the boy. 
4. Cut letters for FLYING A KITE. 
§. Paste them at the top of your pa- 
per. 
Some Review Exercises 
Write these sentences and draw a pic- 
ture for the words underlined in each 
sentence. 
1. Kit is a little Dutch bov. 
2. Kat is a little Dutch girl. 
3. They both wear wooden shoes. 
4. Kit likes to fly a kite. 
§. Kat likes to watch the geese. 
6. They have a Holstein cow. 
7. They raise many tulips. 


8. Kit and Kat live in Holland, 
where there are many windmills. 


Music and art— 

We found two Dutch songs, “Rosa” 
and “The Windmill,” in our music 
books, and the children learned both. 

I suggested a moving picture about 
Holland. A suggestion was all that was 
necessary—the children were very en- 


| 





thusiastic about it. After a discussion 
about the theater itself, they decided to 
ask the manual-training department to | 
make it for them. They chose orange | 
for the color of the paint, since orange | 
was in harmony with our room decora- 
tions. They decided to make the screen 
9 by 12 inches, each picture to be pasted 
on a roll of muslin twelve inches wide, 
and as long as required for the number 
of pictures. 

The children were now ready to tell 
the manual-training department how to 
construct the theater. One child was 
chosen to do this, and the department 
gladly gave the needed help. 

Several names were suggested for the 
picture. The class voted for “The Land 
of the Dutch.” After much discussion 
of the scenes to be put on the roll, the 
following were decided upon, and placed 
on the roll in the order given here: 

A Dike 

A Windmill 
A Canal 

. Kit and Kat 
Storks 

. A Dutch House 
. Tulips 

. Flying a Kite 
Skating 

. Holstein Cows 
1. A Goose Girl 


. 
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THE STORY 
OF PEQUOT SHEETS 


Suery pupil will be fascinated 
by this clear, simple explanation 
of one of our greatest industrie, 
Questions and suggestions inclosed. 
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The romance of the cotton fields is 
one of our national idylls. But there 
is another story — curiously unknown 
but just as fascinating and picturesque 
—the story of making cotton into cloth. 


m, anc 

That story has been simply, interest- Bion con 

ingly told in “The Story of Pequot”. Bis as ; 
Pequot is the brand name of the most Bis of 

popular sheets and pillow cases in Hid th 


America—made just across from the old 
Derby Wharf in historic Salem, Mass. 
This booklet—32 pages, lavishly il- 
lustrated and beautifully made —is an 
educational influence of a high order, 
for it tells the inside story of one ot 
America’s greatest industries. Every 
child should at least Aear the story. 
We want every teacher to have it, 
and so we are offering it to you /re. 
You may enclose a few cents in stamps 
if you wish, although this is optional. 


ic fer 
ic, I 
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“Of cor 
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You need only fill in the coupon, ter # throu, 
it out, and send it to us. The bookle, gP™s ab 
with Questions and Suggestions for FF dietit 
correlation with your regular subjects, J to - 

urea 0: 


will be sent you promptly. a a 
elatic 
1 Sauer 
i Sau 
uerkrai 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY 
Salem, Mass. 








TEACHERS' COUPON 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO., 
Salem, Mass. 
Please send me without obligation “TheStoryof! Pat 


with questions and suggestions together with « ol 
raw cotton and a sample of finished sheeting, b¥ 
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SIMPLE DIET” 


if His sermon. 
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‘MA Dietitian’s Praise 


“It SAUERKRAUT 


" writes a prominent dietitian, ‘‘on 
vantages of the simple diet for adults 
nj young as well. In ‘simple’ I mean 
inary fruits and vegetables as 
inst those rare, exotic, unusual, 
high-priced ones with which hostesses 
pt our appetites. Health proper- 
4 abound in the former—and may be 
wnt from the latter. Lincoln once 
wid that God must love the common 
ole because he made so many of 
wm, Did it ever occur to you that 
We Creator manifested a correspond- 
affection for the garden varieties 


Ks 


cloil, 


ETS 


mated vegetables ? 

: ‘These are familiar fruits, peas, 
ation wm, tomatoes, spinach, potatoes and 
strie, Weltage. I wish to draw especial at- 

sion to cabbage in what the late Dr. 
closed. jiky called its most nutritious form— 
werkraut. Fortunately in very re- 
mt years, Sauerkraut has come into 
is own. There was a time, in this 
elds is Moutry at least, when it was taboo on 
t there Mwtically every American table and 
known fy every fashionable restaurant. 
uresque Mispily people are eating it generally 
tocloth. Hw, and I predict greater freedom 
nterest- Him constipation and intestinal trou- 
equot”. Hix as a consequence. The mineral | 
¢ most Mults of Sauerkraut are good for the 
ses in Tied, the bones and teeth; and its 
theok’ Hitie ferments are a disease prophy- 
Mass. i. Its bulk is effective in peristal- | 
ishly il- Re action. 
aie ‘Of course I am not recommending 
a uerkraut as an exclusive dish—but 
o ® BRered frequently with other foods— 
-—" wetables, game and meats, as part | 
ti it ‘a balanced ration, it will do much to 
ct joa ntain its devotees in prime condi- 






















| stamps 
ee The many teachers who have helped 
on, ter trough this journal, to spread the 
sookle, ets about Sauerkraut, will welcome 
ons for @' dietitian’s statement and its refer- 


to the young. While the research 
teau of the National Kraut Packers’ 
ciation confirms it, it warns that 
Sauerkraut on the market is not 
m™ Sauerkraut, and that only good 
werkraut has the effects described. 


Look for the Em- 
blem, shown herewith, 
therefore, when you 
buy Sauerkraut. Only 
members of the Associ- 
ation are licensed to 
use it. On can or con- 
tainer, it always 
means First Quality 
" 5 Sauerkraut; Sauer- 
. packed in accordance with U. S. Govern- 
“ standards. Our booklet, “Sauerkraut as 

th Food,” with 49 tested recipes, is Free. 
* shall gladly send teachers as many copies 
ean judicially use. 


subjects, 


OMPANY 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut } 


Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 





THe NaTIoNaL Kraut Packers’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


» Ohio 


i. send me postpaid ............ copies of 
ref Od a free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
at, Dos tod,” with new tested recipes. I am a 

Yecher in : . School. 
District No. 
siete ihianaaini snsneneneen 
7 5 cae — _ 
"Seema. 





City and State 
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A background of sky and grass was 
used for each picture, and letters were 
cut and placed at the top. The class 
decided who should make each picture, 
and chose those who were best fitted to 
cut the letters. 

After all the pictures were finished, 
they were glued on the muslin strip, 
with about one inch of space between 





each two pictures. The beginning of 
| the roll was fastened with thumb tacks 


SHOULD like to preach a sermon,”! to one of the wooden rollers in the | 


theater, and the end to the second roller. 
Handles turned the rollers so that one 
picture was displayed at a time. 
Entertainment— 

After the children had seen the pic- 
ture a number of times and enjoyed it, 
someone suggested having a program to 
which other rooms might be invited. 
Invitations were written and sent out. 
The children discussed the writing of 
invitations and letters; learned how to 
address envelopes correctly and where to 
place the stamp; and talked about 
|stamps and their cost, and why a post- 
mark is put on letters. They traced the 
| travels of a letter from the time it was 
‘mailed until it was received by the 
proper person, and discussed the mail 
| delivery within the city and that to 
other cities. 

The program consisted of Dutch 
songs, the moving picture, and stories 
about each individual picture. 
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| To look fearlessly upon life; to accept 
‘the laws of/ nature, not with meek res- 
lignation, but as her sons, who dare 
|to search and question; to have peace 
and confidence within our souls—these 
are the beliefs that make for happiness. 


J —Maeterlinck. 
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for Gelatin Desserts! 
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A new, 


crisp touch 


Desserts in in- 


OYAL Gelatin 


dividual glasses are the children’s 





own special treats. Served simply 


with fruit or milk they make the a 

perfect light dessert after a hearty Ld 

meal "LIME FLUFF—Dissolve 1 package Royal 
ale 


Quick Setting Gelatin Dessert (lime flavor) in 1 cup 
boiling water; add 1 cup cold water. Chill. When 
firm, chop the gelatin, using a sharp knife. Mix 
lightly with 1 cup whipped cream and 4% cup finely 
crushed corn flakes. Pile into glasses and serve. If 
preferred, corn flakes may be sprinkled on top 
instead of being mixed in. Serves 8. 


Send for Free Recipe Booklet! 


In the school cafeteria Royal plays 
an important part. Easily digested 
..- growth promoting . . . it is espe- 
cially good for children. And there are 
dozens of appetizing ways to prepare 
it. 

Any of the six delicious fruit flavors 
of this famous quick setting gelatin 
responds to new ways of garnishing 
and serving. For added food value 
and an effect of crispness, try com- 
bining them with cereals. The recipe 





ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 

Dept. G- 17 2, 691 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 

Please send me free....copies of Gelatin Recipe 
Booklet 


for Lime Fluff* given here is an tit a asinncsitiuadiaceniiat teatime 
easily made, brand new gelatin-cereal Position — 
combination. And the youngsters just School_____ — 
love it! School Address = oe 

City. —_— 2 EEE —— 

















THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT La 


This summer step into a picture book of end- 
less enchantment. In Norway turn the page 
from an unbelievably beautiful view of fjord 
and lacelike waterfalls, to an historic chapter 


of runestones and “stav” churches, through 
charming glimpses of the lives of peasants and 
fisherfolk, into the gates of a joyous capital 
which blends the spell of ancient centuries 
with the vivid magic of modern art. 


Let us tell you more about Norway. 
We sell nothing—we are here only to 
serve you. Ask for our booklets. 
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90 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


PRIMER TYPE 


Especially designed for use in 
elementary grades. Conforms 
with size and style in primer 


QQ 


Put a hat on the snowman. 
Make his eyes black. 
Put another button on him. 


Draw his mouth and nose. 


Put arms on the snowman. 


CORONA portable and L C SMITH standard 
typewriters, equipped with PRIMER TYPE, are 
becoming a necessary working tool for the grade 
teacher. Resourceful teachers are preparing their 
own silent reading seatwork tests as the logical 
objective to their classroom subjects and dis- 
cussions. 


As an illustration, the foregoing seatwork test 
was based on the window decoration—‘“Snow- 
man,” appearing in the January issue of this 
magazine. The picture should be much larger, 
but the actual primer type size is shown. 


We will be glad to send specimens of silent 
reading seatwork tests prepared on Corona and 
L C Smith. 


L C Smith & Corona 


Typewriters Inc 
Dept. 11-C, 51 Madison Ave., New York 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The White House Conference 
(Continued from page 53) 


know about Ethel Smith? Always in 
trouble, always a nuisance—get out of 
'my sight!” And the little girl dodged 
out into the hall like a scared rabbit. 
The meeting continued with entire 
lequanimity and mutual satisfaction. 
The superintendent was blissfully un- 
conscious of her failure in the practice 
of good mental hygiene in her personal 
cing met with this little girl. Fos- 





tering mutual confidence, according to 
ithe White House Conference, is as in- 
evitably a part of a teacher’s duty to 
her pupils as is her watchfulness over 
the ventilation and heat of the room in 
which they study. 

Health instruction may be presented 
in countless ways. Practiced in the best 
way, it is interwoven with other sub- 
jects, giving them added color by re- 
lating them more intimately with the 
child’s own life. “How much have I 
grown since last month?” “How much 
do I weigh?” “If you drink a quart of 
jm every day, how many days will it 
take you to drink three gallons?” Such 
| questions, handled in the right way, are 
'a part of a sensible health instruction 
program. 

Classes in civics may suitably inquire 
into the community provisions for dis- 
ease prevention, or the situation and 
adequacy of playgrounds in proportion 
to population. Geography pupils may 
be interested in tracing the source of 
the city’s water supply from its water- 
shed through its purifying plant to the 
city water mains. 

A principal in a middle western city 
understood how to present health in- 
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struction as a part of children’s ey, 
day living. She told them she 4, 
noticed something in the wash ry 
that she did not like, and asked them, 
see whether they could tell what jt 
Several bad health practices were me 
tioned, but the chief one, which ; 
principal had in mind, was that ; 
children were not washing their hap 
Discussion brought out the fact 4, 
there were no towels or soap, 
children worked on the problem, 
soap containers, and brought soap fr 
home, which they made into lig 
soap, and finally petitioned the Board, 
Education to appropriate funds to gy 
ply soap and towels for the school, “fy 
cause the whole school had worked §; 
that purpose,” says a report of ¢ 
achievement in health education, “j 
soap and towels were used faithful 
and economically.” 

This kind of experiment is in the gj 
it of the White House Conference 
Child Health and Protection. Itz 
quires vision, and patience, and fiif 
in the good sense of children in 
the problems of their years. Preside 
Hoover, in greeting the delegates 
the White House Conference, pla 
emphasis upon the seriousness of ¢ 
task. He said, “These questions of d 
health and protection are a complicats 
problem requiring much learning a 
much action. We need have great con 
cern over this matter. Let no one k 
lieve that these are questions whid 
should not stir a nation; that they 
below the dignity of statesmen or gov 
ernments. If we could have but o 
generation of properly born, trained 
educated, and healthy children, a thou 


sand other problems of government 











Inexpensive 


|The Golden Book of 


Favorite Songs 


The Golden Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs is a complete 
song book for schools of all 
kinds and for assembly and 
community singing. It con- 
tains a choice collection of 
folk songs, sacred songs, 
classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special oc- 
casions, an excellent selec- 
tion of children’s songs, a 
complete list of national and 
patriotic songs and an un- 
usually large and desirable 
collection of songs for 
Christmas. There are also a 
number of rounds and sev- 
eral tunes suitable for marches and drills, so 
that altogether it will meet every need. Sug- 
gestions for unique ways of using certain songs 
are included. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, and 
attractively bound in covers made from “rope 
stock” which is very tough and durable. 

Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 15 
cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on orders 
for a full hundred copies or more ordered at one 
time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a hundred, 
transportation payable by purchaser. 

















Song Book: 


The Gray Book of 
Favorite Song 


An unusually choice 
lection of songs especial 
suited for assembly singi 
Selected and edited by 
same committee which 
piled the well known Golde 
Book of Favorite Songs. 

It contains songs of 
sorts for practically 
occasion. The list inelv 
hymns, college glees, n¢ 
spirituals, songs of 
days, sea songs, stunt son 
rounds, songs for Chr rs 
and other special 4 
standard choruses and # 
tions from well 
oratorios; also a fine group of unison songs 
a good selection of pieces for male voices. » 
to the wise choice of material and special 
tention to voice range, the book is unques™ 
ably the best of its kind for assembly singint 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good 
per from newly engraved plates and bound 
very durable “rope bristol” covers. i 

Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on 
for a full hundred copies or more © 
one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 4 
dred, transportation payable by purchaser. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. ! 











Arithmetic, Spelling, 





OWEN CATALOGUE FREE 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our complete catalogue which 
fully describes all of our publications for teachers and schools, including: 
Helpful Books for Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; Pictures and Pic- 
ture Study Material; Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; 
Language and Reading Helps; 
Readers; Annotated Classics; Graded School Libraries; Award Cards 
and Certificates; School Souvenirs, etc. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS CATALOGUE TODAY-+#i" 
complete address; a postcard will do. 
of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Supplementaty 


Also send names and addresses 
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TO HAWAII 
4s Excursion De Luxe— Romance Plus— 
Organized by Teachers— For ‘‘Just Folks’’ 
Rest... Relax ., . . Sight-see— 
in an educational environment. 
for A Tour Unique—Join Our Jolly Travelers 
Of course you are going to the N.E.A. Con- 


vention in Los Angeles... .. Why not sail on 
to Golden Hawaii with Treasure Island Tours? 


Special easy payment rates for 
teachers and students—if desired. 


Extra low price for nearly 5 weeks’ tour— 
all expenses paid. 


Booklets and full information 
TREASURE ISLAND TOURS, 
———~ >, sz7 George Woods Hicks, Director, 
rElTE NC) W 2935 College Avenue, 


—_—_—_ Berkeley, Calif. 
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me 
NIVERSITY TOURS and 
VACATION TRAVEL TOURS 
Visiting Picturesque | 


Corners of Europe 
Excellent Travel Arrangements 
Leadership and Congenial 

Group Membership 
Recognized for College Credit | 
Write for Booklet 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Send forFree Catalog| | 


2000 illustrations—Dia- 
ry Y , monds, Watches, Jewelry. 
Wy _ Largest Diamond & Watch 
\— Credit Housein theWorld. 
-LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
Dept. 1954 
108 No. State St., Chicago, llinois | 
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| When You Quit 
_ Teaching 
__ will you be able to do 


what you plan? 


Every teacher treas- 
ures a dream, which she hopes will 
come true when she has finished her 
bit of the world’s work. 





| 

| Perhaps she longs to see for her- 

self those romantic lands she has 
explored in imagination. Or there 

| may be adventures and hobbies she 

| has never had time for, which call 

| to her. 


Whatever her dream may be, she 
can make it come true, as many 
other teachers are doing, by devot- 
ing a part of her present earnings 
toward a future Life Annuity, 
which will guarantee her a regular 
monthly income as long es she 
lives, 


_ Our booklet, “You can have an 
mcome as long as you live,” tells all 
about the Annuity. May we send 
you a copy? 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


— a oe 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 


“ 
You can have an income as long as you 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


would vanish. We would assure our- | 
selves of healthier minds in more vigor- | 
ous bodies, to direct the energies of our | 
nation to yet greater heights of achieve- 


THE CHILDREN’s CHARTER 


(A brief statement of each of the 
nineteen points in the Children’s Char- 
ter adopted by the Conference is given 
below. The Conference pledged itself 
to these aims for the children of Amer- 
ica, regardless of race, color, or situ- 


1. For every child spiritual and mor- 
al training to help him stand the pres- 
sure of life. 

2. For every child understanding and 
the guarding of his personality. 

3. For every child a home, or, if he 
must receive foster care, the nearest 
substitute for a home. 

4. For every child full preparation 
for his birth; for his mother proper 
prenatal, natal, and postnatal care. 

§. For every child protection includ- 
regular health and dental exami- 
nations; protective measures against 
communicable diseases; the insuring of 
pure food, pure milk, and pure water. 

6. For every child health instruction 
and wholesome physical and mental 
recreation. 

7. For every child a safe, sanitary, 
and wholesome dwelling place, with 
reasonable provision for privacy. 

8. For every child a school safe from 
hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, 
lighted, and ventilated. For younger 
children nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. 

9. For every child a community 
which protects him against physical 
dangers, moral hazards, and disease; 


provides him with places for wholesome | 


recreation; and makes provision for his 
cultural and social needs. 

10. For every child an education 
which prepares him for life, and voca- 
tional guidance which prepares him for 
a living which will yield him the maxi- 
mum of satisfaction. 

11. For every child training for suc- 


cessful parenthood, homemaking, and | 


the rights of citizenship. 

12. For every child education for 
safety and protection against accidents. 

13. For every child who is physically 
or mentally handicapped, measures to 
discover and diagnose his handicap, pro- 
vide care for him, and train him so that 
he may become an asset to society rath- 
er than a liability. 

14. For every child who is in con- 
flict with society the right to be dealt 
with intelligently, as society’s charge 
rather than as society’s outcast. 

15. For every child the right to grow 
up in a family with an adequate stand- 
ard of living and the security of a sta- 
ble income. 

16. For every child protection 
against labor that stunts growth, lim- 
its education, or deprives him of com- 
radeship, play, and joy. 

17. For every rural child schooling 
and health services as adequate as the 
city child’s. 

18. The extension and development 
of voluntary youth organizations. 

19. A district, county, or commu- 
nity organization for health, education, 
and welfare, with full-time officials, 
co-ordinating with a state-wide pro- 
gram responsive to a nation-wide serv- 
ice of general information, statistics, 
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KLEENEX 


and scientific research. 















work for co 


| OLDS and respiratory troubles cause 
50% of the total absences from 
school because of illness! 





| Here, surely, is reason enough for every 
ialert teacher to interest herself in cold- 
| prevention through the use of Kleenex 
disposable tissues. 

These delicate tissues replace the germ- 
filled handkerchief during colds. Scien- 
tific tests have shown a single handker- 
chief, when used during colds, may con- 
tain 4,170,000 disease germs! A hand- 
kerchief used only once has been found 
to contain as high as 240,000 organisms 
—which live for hours and days, and 
self-infect the user time after time. 


Handkerchief scatters infection 


But self-infection is not the only danger 
with the ordinary handkerchief. Children 
are careless —a single germ-filled hand- 
kerchief may infect a score of other 
pupils. It contaminates hands, 
books, food, pencils, clothing. 

| Kleenex completely solves 
this health problem. Kleenex 
is a soft, wonderfully absorbent 
tissue. It costs so very little that 
a tissue is used just once, then 
completely discarded. With it 
are destroyed thousands, mil- 
lions of dangerous germs. The 





Absorbent Tissues 


KLEENEX 


prevents self-infection 
from handkerchiefs 


which I will distribute to the pupils of the 


Name 
(Print name clearly.) 


Street 


DURING 


COLDS 


Millions of germs found in 
handkerchief used during 
a cold prove a handker- 
chief once used is unfit to 





be used « second time. 











Fewer Vacant Seats 


when teacher and pupils 


ld-prevention 


convenience and economy of Kleenex is 
a real factor. Kleenex costs much less 
than commercial laundering of handker- 
chiefs. 

Often a brief talk by the teacher or 
school nurse will completely change the 
handkerchief habits of many homes. Once 
Kleenex is introduced in the home, it 
becomes a necessity. 

The coupon will bring samples and 
folders for distribution in the schoolroom 


Other uses 


Kleenex has many other important uses. 
It is invaluable for removing cold cream 
and cosmetics, preventing stains on towels, 
and saving the skin from the dangers of 
greasy “cold cream cloths’’ and half- 
clean towels. 

Kleenex is sold through drug, dry 
goods and department stores; 25 cents, 
50 cents and $1.00. (Prices are the same 
in Canada.) 


Kleenex Company, Lake Michigan Bldg., Chicago, lll. 


Please send me 


[] Individual packets of Kleenex. 
1) Copies of the folder, ‘Let's Have Fewer Colds,” 


SGI Ri6ic escent eeesenescee school. 
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OU can make your summer plans right 

away and be sure of earning a definite, 
splendid income. You get the above guar 
antee in writing from a financially sound 
20-year-old business organization with over 
50 of America’s greatest educators associ 
uted therewith. , 


We can pay liberally 
and absolutely guarantee you $360 for 
“0 days’ work or $210 for 60 days’ work, 
whichever you prefer, only because there 
is a big demand for our product as is co: 

sistentiy evidenced by the earnings of our 
sales representatives. 


for your services 


It is significant to you that only one per 
son out of every fifty fails to earn in com 


missions the amount we guarantee a 
above. In such rare cases the deficiency 
is promptly sent in cash to fulfill ou: 


written guarantee. 


We train, guide and advise you constant! 


We Pay Your Railroad Fare 





Furthermore we ur railroad fat 
There is nothing catchy about this offer 
We merely have plendid product whic 
ells readily and we hoose this methexl 
of introducing, selling and promoting « 
service, 
Tt its | Gentlemen 
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$210 for 60 days’ work 


| EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
307 Fifth Avenue, 


ive traveled and ¢ 
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| consist largely of sugar, are particularly 
liable to bring about this result. When 
such highly flavored foods are used in 
‘excess they tend to blunt the taste for 
plain, bland foods and to limit their use 
in the diet. The eating of sweets, be- 
tween meals especially, commonly re- 


\ 





so that if you have time to devote to our 
company during the coming summer 
months you can be certain of a definite, 
assured and satisfactory income. 


Mrs. Alice Willey in 90 days earned over 
$2700. Miss Anna B. Young in 60 days 
earned over $1300. Miss Mattie Lewis in 
90 days earned $1800. 


or in a general reduction of the amount 
of food eaten. The diet may thus be- 
come deficient in quality, in quantity, 
or in both, and the result is shown in 
poor teeth, anemia, and general malnu- 
trition and ill health. 

Yet it is possible to gratify the nat- 
ural liking for sweet foods without dis- 
astrous results. To insure this, sugar 





If you wish we will gladly send you the 
names and addres these ladies and} 
100 others who are earning splendid sub- 
stantial incomes regularly representing 
the Educators’ Association. 


ses of 


Use the coupon below immediately and we will | 
tell you more Any question you care to ask 


will be frankly and completely answered. We and other concentrated sweets should be 
have nothing to conceal or cover up. Our busi- ad . | i . } ‘ I Id 

ness is open, clean, honest and we want clean- | use in moderation; t wey shou be eat- 
cut, honest, competent teachers to take our en only at meals; and they should be 
message to our customers. This spells oppor- , - ” 

tunity for you. The coupon is the first step— included only after all the essential foods 
take it. 


have been provided. With children the 


Do not hesitate. it costs 
nothing to know about this 
and you owe it to yourself 
to become fully posted in 
regard to this opportunity. 


sert eaten at the close of the meal, in 
order that the appetite for the plain, 
wholesome foods of which the meal 
should largely consist, be unimpaired. 
Candy, as such, is best used as an occa- 
sional treat, given as dessert after the 
sca abla essential foods have been eaten in ad- 
90 days’ werk | equate amounts. 

| To a large extent the desire for sweet 

foods can be satisfied by the use of 
natural sweets rather than by the con- 
|centrated ones. Ripe, sweet, fresh 
fruits are practically always liked by 
.. Sta children and are often fully as accept- 


New Vork, N. Y. 


stories of some of the 


the f 
armed at ke L S300 for 
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The Sky 
is the 
Limit 





Supt. F. A 
7 A, Zea 

made $ 1,400 during his z 

1S ROW a member < 





Travel 
this 
Summer 


Miss 


year 











H. J. REARDON, 


ilb r Myers, 
$3,000 during the 


Morehouse, Mo., 


vacation peri 
pe Period, H, 
T Permanent Organization. 


Ellen Sharp ° 


; a : 
ine: post) $4,500 with us. 


Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries teaching, 
are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 

We need live young men and women teachers who have cars, for vacation and 
permanent work. Write for ourfree BLUE BOOK, which tells what otherteachers are 
doing in this work, and how you, too, can cash in on your teaching experience. 
77 E. MONROE ST., 


able as candy. They could well be 
largely substituted for it. They are to 
be preferred because they contribute 
much more to the diet than their sweet 
taste and the energy they yield, and also 
because they are less likely to detract 
| from the appetite if eaten between 

meals. The sweet dried fruits—like 
prunes, dates, figs, apricots, raisins— 
make a real substitute for candy for 


made neatly 


summer vacation. 


a law student, 
















made into “fruit caramels.” 
sweet enough to seem like candy, and 


Broaden 
ice) thy 


Experience 


stituents of the original fruit except 
vitamin C. Because of their concentrat- 
ed sweetness, however, they should be 
considered as candy and eaten under 
such conditions as not to dull the ap- 
petite for the essential but less highly 
flavored foods. 

It should constantly be kept in mind 
that sugar and candy as such are not 
essential in the diet. Mankind existed 
for many generations without them and 


Oak Park, Ill. re 
5200 per month. Last 






ying 


sults in a loss of appetite for the plain, | 
wholesome foods at the following meal, | 


sweet can best be in the form of a des- | 


most children, especially if ground and | 
They are | 


yet they contain all the valuable con- | 
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Bulletins, Circulars, Pro 
| Letters, etc.,—with this Ama. 
| ing New “EXCELLOGRAP} 


Simple and easy. Prints anything writ, 
with pencil or typewriter. Just make Stencil ang 
print 1,000 copies per hour. Wonderful forilhy. 
trations drawn or traced. All supplies and 
instructions furnished. Guaranteed , 
years. Prints any size from postcards to sheets 

\y 9x14. Does beautiful work. 





SAVE MONEY- MAKE MONEY 
Saves and makes money for 
Merchants, Ministers, Teacher 
Offices, ete. Use it to buij 
your business. Do work for 
others at big profits, 


Write for Free Boo 
—Today 















ri 

Only $39.00 
Easy Terms 
Shipped at our risk. /’oxitive money-back guaranty, 
Amazing value. Thousands in use. Get free book g, 
scribing all details and easy payment plan. 

PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY Co., 
Dept. T—339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MONEY FOR YQ 
AT HOME 


canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com 

plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 

205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 














MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches 
and Clubs, Etc. 


Write today for particulars 
MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N. Y. 


MAICE MONEY. 








iat 


No Moncey in Advance — Pay Within 30 Days 


Thousands are using this plan. 75 nationally adver 
tised candy bars toselect from, Write for illustrat- 
ed plan bookiet, Samples on request. Dept. N.L3 


Show finest silks, dress goods, wash fab- 
mal 


rica, terials. Speclal pattern 
service. hosiery, a rwear, etc. 
Liberal commissions and bonuses. Be 
peat sales all year. Outfit free 
THE NA’ i] 
Bh pt. 081 New York 


69 Broadw 














0 LADIES join our club, Get a pedi 

greed Silver Fox Fur, easy payment 

UR plan, direct from Breeder to you at 
first cost, Free Folder. 

Snake River Fox Ranch, Inc., Idaho Falls, Idaho | 

WHY NOT spend Spring, Sum- 

mer and Fal) gather. 


ing butterflies, insects? I buy hundreds of 
kinds for collections. Some worth$1 to $7 each, 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions 
ictures, price list, Send 10 cents (notstamps) 
fer my illustrated Prospectus before sending 
butterflies. Mr. Sinctair, Deaterin Insects, 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 
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Thousands har 


Want Homework? Poet 
taining reliable home employment of al! kinds thr 
our methods. You can, too! Stamp brings details 


ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New Yer 


'§ SONGWRITERS"! | 











Real proposition. Submit songs. 
Brennon, P1658 B’way, New York. 


— 


Universal Hemstitching & Picoting” 
oma. c teed. Fits ong cont Fagg ey 0b 











. oe ove eee ete. 
st! etree. 
CAPLESN MEMS TITCHING COMPANY, 





| 41,  Sedelle,™ 
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7101 OF 


Per Month 
this 
Sumimet 





mA 6inleresied this summer 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





| EACHER 


O you know that you can earn $300 a month this 
summer? Do you know that after you quality. yo 
have the opportunity to go ahead to a bigger position wil 
more income—and with bright prospects for permanent wo 
There ‘are a few openings in this national organization, in bus 
twenty years, for teachers of personality and educalion who are 


for a vacation of business experience and growing income. 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at leas! two yeas 
of leaching experience) are desired. This position gives an atl 
tunity fo travel, to be associated with congenial people, and the chance na 
make an income of from $300 fo $500 a month. A thorough training § 
given fo all those selected, with a guaranleed income to start. Please give 1" 
mation as fo age, education, experience, and time you can work this vacation. 


Address S. L.. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 89th St. Cleveland, Ohio | 
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culd continue to do so for many more. /fined to the school lunchroom. In the 
They are, however, good sources of latter case, it will be sold only under 
wergy and may be used to lend char- such conditions as to insure that it does 
yter and palatability to the diet, if not replace the essential foods. In gen- 
they are not allowed to usurp the place |eral, this will probably mean (1) limit- 
of the foods that provide for other|ing the amount and variety of candies 
important bodily requirements. | displayed, (2) restricting the privilege 
of buying candy to children who have 
first included a minimum of essential 
foods, and (3) encouraging the substi- 
tution of natural sweets for the more 
concentrated ones. If the children have 
formulated their own rules, both for 
themselves individually and for the 
lunchroom, they will accept them 
readily and be firm in obeying them. 

A program of education and practice 
such as has been described should allow 
and food value of sugar, and determine | for a reasonable gratification of chil- 
by critical tasting of the various foods |dren’s desire for sweets, and yet so reg- 
which ones contain sugar. They will|ulate their use as not to allow them to 
readily see that pure sugar is a one-sided be a menace to health. The result 
food, and can then attack the question should be a definite improvement in the 
of how much of such a concentrated children’s nutrition, in the condition of 
gweet can be safely used, and the effect | their teeth, and in their general health. 
of exceeding this amount or eating it at 


TEACHING THE Facts To CHILDREN 


With these essential facts in mind the 
teacher must plan an effective method 
of presenting them to children. This 
is most easily done after lessons on other 
foods have been presented, and after the 
children have learned the amounts of 
these foods that can best be included in 
the daily diet, and in the different meals. 

can then learn about the origin 













, : : BIBLIOGRAPHY 
the wrong times. Some suggestions for 
methods of teaching this are given in| Roberts, Lydia J.: Nutrition Work with 
the accompanying text and in the refer-| Children, pp. 110-111 (Chicago: 
ences at the end of the article. As a The University of Chicago Press, 
result of this teaching the children 1927). 


Rose, Mary Swartz: Feeding the Family 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1930). 


hhould formulate for themselves rules 
in regard to the proper use of sweets, 
ind should begin to put their rules into 
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Sherman, Henry C.: 

| 474-513 (New York: The Macmil- 
| lan Co., 1929). 

Sherman, Henry C.: The Problem of 
Sweets for Children. American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Miss 


effect. 


REGULATING THI 





SCHOOL PRACTICES 


It ts obvious that the school should 
regulate its own practices to be consis- | 
wnt with its teachings. This will mean | 
that the sale or other distribution of | 
andy on the school premises will either 
be abolished entirely or at least be con- 


Roberts’ next 





tables in the diet of school children. 


Food Products, pp. | 


article will discuss the importance of vege- 
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WEEKLY 
SALARY 


and 


BLO} LEAS 


HE traveling positions we have open for the summer period pay a 
weekly salary, plus a bonus, which increases earning power substan- 
tially, dependent on your ability. 





The work is interesting and educational—you will travel with congenial 
teacher companions—meet interesting people and see new places. You 
should earn $50.00 per week—even more—and when you return to 
school you will be a better teacher. 


To qualify, you must be between 25 and 40 years of age with two years 
of college or normal school training and three years of teaching expe- 
rience. You must have the personality to meet people, the energy and 
determination to make good and be able to work the entire vacation. 
Those with highest qualifications, who can start earliest and work 
longest, will be given our preference. 





Texas Teacher Earns $2036.90 for 12 weeks’ work 
Mrs. J. N. Poe, Ranger, Texas, joined our summer traveling organization last year. Read what she says: 
“I want to thank you just heaps for the big bonus check. 
“I confess it was with some misgiving that I answered your ad announcing an opening in your 








Romantic History 


Unfolds--by Bus 


O wonder the of America 
swinging to Greyhound bus travel! 


teachers are 

' Bend for attractive pictorial 

, America's Scenic High- 

or “Colorful Southwest" 

ma any other desired informa- 
tion, to : 


They can see, enjoy, learn so much more from 
motor coach windows. Following the old trans- 
continental trails (mow broad highways), they 
reach the National Parks, playgrounds, historic 
shrines, great cities. Superb San Xavier 
Mission (above) is one of a thousand romantic 
places served. 


GREYHOUND 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
E. 1ith St. and 
Walnut Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


old 


The most comfortable reclining chairs on any 
vehicle—liberal stopover privileges—frequent rest 
stops. And the cost is so much lower. 


Remember that, next June, and go Greyhound! 


GREYMOUND 


WORLD’s LARGEST MOTOR COACH SYSTEM 











c Traveling Organization, | had never 
sold anything in my life and I couldn't then 
understand how one could average $75.00 or 
more a week unless she was a real saleswoman. 

“When you told me it wasn’t necessary to 
have sales experience—that your most suc- 
cessful people came from the teaching profes- 
sion—I decided that if other teachers could 
do it, I could too. I needed to make money. 

“I'm happy that you are pleased with my 
summer's work. Yes, indeed, I'll be back 
with you next summer. You know, counting 
bonuses and everything, I earned exactiy 
$2036.90 for my twelve weeks’ work. And | 
figure the experience is worth at least half 
again as much, to say nothing of the real en- 
joymeat I had out of it.” 


(Signed) Mrs. J. N. Poe 




















Use the Coupon 
If you want to work, and have a 
steady, sizeable income this sum- 
mer, fill in and mail the coupon 
now, Be sure you give your age, 
education, teaching experience 
and time your school closes. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY —Publishers 
Dept. 103, Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
—_-_-_------—-—--- SEND S$ COUPON | 


Facts About the House of Compton 


Compion's own and exclusively occupy their 

own building, pictured above. Business estab- 

lished in 1893—38 years of steady growth— 

26 Branch Offices in U. S.—Foreign Agen- 

cies in England, Italy, South Africa, Austra- 
lia and Philippine Islands 
































F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 
| Dept. 103, Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | 
Gentlemen: 
| Iam interested in working and earning money this summer. I can work from..... tise 09ececeect® | 
te 
Dittipnrtettstherbeneesnieane Send me details about your Weekly Salary and Bonus Arrangement. 
| (Date) 
| DR ck cakcniencicekennnnseeseeeehehessaiesensaneeennnenetic , Ere | 
| Address..... jebtehdtkebei eed aperesndees : | 
| Number of years spent in College. .........0.66 6060s eee eee eeeneee dr re | 
| Name of College of Normal Acconded.......sscscccsccccsscccccsevecccccccccccccccccscecesees | 
| IT am teaching in..........0sse00 cepeedcsadncescessvc ssn Ms deeneess6escdsesenuees | 
I have had........ years of teaching experience. My school closes................+++ peeeenennse | 
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shows 


This photo 
the coarse, uneven 
texture and large “air 
holes’ that dry out 
cake. 


Note the tine, 
Rrained texture 
this cake made wit 
Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar baking pow- 
der. 


Are your cakes 


Velvet Textured 
or full of air holes? 


TOR years flour has been given all 
kK the blame for poor-textured cake 

.. or all the credit for cake of fine, 
even texture. But, recently, a group 
of scientists completely upset this 
theory! 

With microscope and movy ie camera 
they took pictures of what actually 
happens tuside a cake... while tt 15 
baking! Two cakes were baked... 
exactly alike. But Royal was used in 
one, and a cheaper, ordinary baking 
powder in the other. 

The Royal cake rose gradually, 
evenly—forming tiny cells of uni- 
form size. These gave the finished 
cake a fine, even texture. And aftet 
three days it was still fresh, moist... 
delicious! 


But the cake made with the cheaper 
baking powder rose irregularly. Big 
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and little gas bubbles formed, causing 


large “‘air holes’—a course, uneven 
texture. The cake soon dried out... 
lost its flavor! 

From this experiment the scientists 
reached two verdicts: 1. All other 
ingredients may be perfect, but an 
inferior baking powder can ruin the 
texture, flavor and keeping quality 
of a cake. 2. Royal—made with 
Cream of Tartar—is the superior 
baking powder, 

Copyright, 1931, by Standard Brands Incorporated 


Send for 
the Royal 
Baking Guide 


——— 





Royal Baking Powder 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 172,691 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 
Please send me....copies 
of the Royal Baking Guide. 
Name _ 
Position - 





School - 
School Address - 


City State_ _ 




















WHEREVER YOU 
LOOK THERE IS 






BEAUTY - JOY: HAPPINESS 


If you ore looking for peace, joy 
and contentment, not to mention 
opportunities for rejuvenation and 
intellectual improvement, cease 
further search, for Switzerland is 
waiting to graciously offer you 
these comforts. 


TRAVEL in COMFORT and SAFETY 
Travel wisely ond economically. 
Our 8 day 2nd Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 





We shall be glad to send yov illus- 
trated literature on the fallowing 
most delightful routes and places: 


Lugano, St. Gothard, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, Zurich, Grisons, St. Moritz, Simplon, 
Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, Montreux, In- 
terlaken, Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thun, Zermatt- 
Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lausanne-Ouchy, 
Geneva. 


Write or clip this ad for packet N.1. 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


IRENE MacMILLaN 

A PRIMARY article by a new contrib- 
utor to our pages, Irene MacMillan, 
appears this month. The author is a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and holds an A.M. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
| Her teaching experience includes work 
in Wisconsin rural schools, and in the 
clementary schools of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. She has been supervisor of practice 
teaching in the Sauk County Training 
School, Reedsburg, Wisconsin, and for 
the past seven years has been supervisor | 
of the elementary schools of Wichita, | 
Kansas. 
| Miss MacMillan has prepared, for the 
elementary schools of Wichita, courses 
|of study in arithmetic, geography, and 
| English, the last-mentioned appearing in 
January, 1931. The course of study in 
geography has been widely used else- 
where. 











EstHer GRIMM 


OUR current issue contains an article 
by Esther Grimm, another new contrib- 
utor, who is critic teacher for the 
third grade in Howard Roosa School, 
Evansville, Indiana. Miss Grimm’s nor- 
mal training was taken at Evansville 
|College. On completing her course, 
she taught third grade in the Evans- 
ville schools for several years. Then she 
was appointed to the position which 
|she now holds. 





Apa DE Acosta BRECKINRIDGE 
THE account of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
is by Aida de Acosta Breckinridge, | 
who has served as assistant director in 
charge of public relations of the con- 
ference since its beginning. 

Mrs. Breckinridge gives child wel- 
fare a prominent place among the many 
philanthropic activities in which she is 
interested. She served for five years as 
president of the Baby Dairy Association, 
which established the first free milk sta- 
tions in New York City; she has been 
director of the division of publications 
and promotion of the American Child 
Health Association since 1923; and it 
was she who originated the celebration 
of May Day as National Child Health 
Day, now international in scope. 


HELEN BERKEY 


THE page of models and directions for 
making Japanese kites of colored paper 
was contributed by Helen Berkey, at 
present a resident of California, but 
formerly a teacher in Honolulu. She} 
writes: “I copied these models from the} 
kites I saw flying on the Japanese tea 
houses and in the lanes in Honolulu. 
The children love to make them. The 
kites are beautiful to see in the air; 
the fringe whips out behind and the 
kites dip and dive just like fish.” 

Mrs. Berkey taught in the primary 
grades for four years in Oregon. She is 
acting as recreation director this year 
on a school playground, and plans to 








|teach in Honolulu again next year. 
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WASHINGTON,D.C. 
Capital Park Plaza 


(Near Union Station) 
FAVORED BY INSTRUCTORS 
with groups of students 










AMERICAN—EUROPEAN PLAN 





Write for our special offer 
for conductors of parties 





Nearest Everything—See the 
Capitol from your room 


250 Rooms 
200 Baths 
$2.50 Up with BATH 


$4.00 Up Double 
with Bath 


COFFEE SHOP 
Moderate Price Restaurant 
Send for a Map of Washington 


C. J. COOK, Manager 








March 



















7th Ave., 51st St., New York 


1000 ROOMS ~ 1000 BATHS 
Each With Bath and Shower 
Circulating Ice Water — Servidor 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
DAILY RATES 










Single Double 
$300 8 $450 
$350 $500 
$400 $600 









ROY MOULTON, Mgr., CiRcle 8500 





To 


Boston! 


For modern traveles 
by air, rail or highwa 
—twoconvenientend 
pleasing destinations 
—on either side? 
Copley Square. Root 
with bath $3-$5. 



















FINELY NVIT ATi 
PRINTED 

jor ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either wt 
| two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5. ye 
| for $3.75. Printedin either engraver's script 
jtext type on panelled stock. Visiting 
100 for $1.25 ; 50 for $1.00. ' Send for free som 
Soot Your srder filed the day receivedand sent i 7uP™™™ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, &! 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe dept. stores. 


Scholl's 
Z ino-pads eon es 


OVER 250 OUTSTANDING VALUES IN TOURS FOR 193! 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET € —A PREFERRED SERIES i 
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HOTEL LENOMXF 
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Books, Plays, Schoolroom Helps 


Emblems and Insignia 

















996 OEE : a 
= and Company, A. S.... ne 
Churchill-Grindell Company...... _8 
College Book Company................ - 13 
Compton and Company, /*/. ee 4th Cover 
Denison and Company, . ey SERReae = 
Dennison Manufacturing Company...... 3, 11 
Fairbairn Art Company...... ‘ a 
Rent, Damnnel a necenoeeen-nnaccovsacoresnsecenennes 1l 
Frontier Press Company, The ae 
Hellesoe, i Se eee — 
Knapp a aoe a 
Little, Brown & Company — 
March Brothers.............. , A, 7 
Merriam Company, G. & C. aan 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. ..88 
EES 5 
Paine Publishing Company...... — 
a CRUDE, OI ssn sescsccescseessenen 7 
Rosche and Company, George F. on 
School Arts Magazine, The....... 3 9, 11 

th, W. Hazelton.................... ,  S 
United Novelty Manufacturing Co. ice 
University Publishing Company.... ~— 
Warp Publishing Company................ — 

Business Opportunities 

SEIN is:ccsateusideisionabanioneipind . _...92 
Compton and Company, F. FE. ...93 
Educators’ Association 92 
Eller Company... a ‘ 92 
Frontier Press Company, The 13 
Hollywood Studio Stores. ..87 
Irving-Vance Company, Ltd., The &7 
Marblehead Craft Guild........... B yi 
Menhenitt Company, Ltd., The 92 
National Importing Company, The .92 
REI, I, @lccenssasesussocesseunseseeses 92 
EE GUNN. -cccccccsconcconsnestes - ..92 
Weedon Company, S. L....... — 


Artistic Medal and Badge Company | 
Bastian Brothers Company.... 7 
Grouse Corapany, C. K.............. s 
Metal Arts Company, Inc. 7 
Union Emblem Company................................ 7 
Winship and Company, C. A. 13 
Chambers of Commerce and 
Community 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd...85 
Californians, Inc. ; 61 
Colorado Association, The.... 79 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau 2nd Cover 
Maine Publicity Bureau 77 
On-to-Oregon, Ince................... . — 
Puget Sounders & British Columbians 
a 75 
Sxokane Chamber of Commerce 75 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minn. Assn. 63 
Yosemite Park and Curry Company 84 
Engravers 
Capitol Social Engraving Co. 11, 88 
Hausler and Company KR 
Ott Engraving Company, N. 47 
Flowers 
Kunderd, A. F. +88 
SERIE eteravenernn 87 
Food Products 
Kellogg Company............ 95 
National Kraut Packers’ Assn., The 49 
Royal Baking Powder aaeien 94 
Royal Gelatin Dessert 89 
United Fruit Company 69 
i Hygiene and Health 
Bristol-Myers Company 96 
1 Soaps Company, Inc. 87 
Kellermann, Annette, Inc. ...81 
ex Company 91 
Lever Brothers Company 82 
k and Company, Inc. ..83 
| Procter and Gamble... - 6 
ford Chemical Works 81 
Scholl Manufacturing Company 94 
} Instruction—Resident and By Mail 
H American School...........--..00---0-+-- 6 
American School of Home Economics 11 
lean School of Music.... .9 
Columbian Correspondence College 6 
lin Institute.................... 1, 88 
Correspondence School, The 5 
Institute of Illustrative Instruction 13 
Laazaetion Bureau scalion 6 
KXtension Institute....... .9 
lewis Training Institute............... 6 
Minneapolis School of Art, The... 6 
oa Institute Correspondence 
National College of Education 12 
, west Institute of Medical Technology.. 5 
tett Voice Institute.............. ‘ ss 
eo. Professional College 5 
» ® School of Music . 5 
University Extension Conservatory 6 
_ University of Chicago, The 6 
University of Colorado ....... 6, 12 
: versity of Denver 12 
"T ity pe Minnesota 12 
University ot Vermont (2 
Warnineton Boulevard Hospital 6 
mgton University... mm | 
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Insurance 


dohn Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Casualty Underwriters 


91 


Classified Index of Advertisers 
March, 1931 


Literary Assistance 


Arnold, John Hi...................... 
Miiler Literary Agency 





Miscellaneous 
Bugbee, Charles A.................. ; — 
Laflesh Hemstitching Company ...92 
_. 9 eres 87 
Penny, Eugene L......................... samusnieieiane 


Money-Raising and Premium Plans 


Bylund Brothers, Ume...........-.cc:ccccsesssesessoeseee 92 
Murphy  Brothers.... ES RE 92 
Photo Finishing 
Ell-Ess Photo Service......000000......, — 
Fultz Studios 4 
Klinkner Studios... . 6 
Moser and Son..... 5 
Olive Brothers..... — 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Company . 8 
Simonson, H. C...... .8 
United Portrait Company 7 
Pictures 
Dodson, Inc., Joseph H............... ae 
Perry Pictures Company, The ae 


Schoolroom Equipment and Suppiies 





American Art Clay Company............ won 
American Crayon Company............. 13 
American Seating Company...... 14 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co.. met} 
Binney and Smith Company.......... ll 
Dick Company, A. B........................ ss — 
Draper Shade Company, Luther O. s 
Esterbrook Pen Company................. wit 
Graphic Duplicator Company....... 6 
Lundstrom Mfg. Company, C. J.... 83 
Moore Push-Pin Company.................... 11 
Pittsburgh Typewriter and Supply Co..4, 92 
Sanford Manufacturing Company...... oe 
Spaulding, Marjorie A.........000000........ 7 
Victor Animatograph Company...... ae 
Willowcraft Shops, Ine.................... 5 
 { xterra 86 
Teachers Agencies 
Albert Teachers Agency................. 4 
Allied ‘Teachers’ Agency... sone .4 
Bardeen-Union Teachers Agency..... 4 
Boulder Teachers Exchange .4 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency .4 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency 4 
Fisk Teachers Agency............... ‘ 4 
Great American Teachers Agency .4 
Huff Teachers Agency, E. L...... 4 
Ithaca Teachers Agency............. » * 
National ‘Teachers Agency, Inc. 4 
Ohio Valley Teachers Agency 4 
Western Reference and Bond Assn. .4 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, The 4 
Souvenirs 
Brown & Brown.............. =e .8 
Seibert Printing Company. 5 
Transportation, Tours, Hotels 

Alaska Steamship Company............................80 
American Express Company — ..80 
American Institute of Educational 

Travel, The sicieiabaddaadetpendaditadstabdistli 91 
Amerop Travel Service..... 76 
Anderson Tours................ = se 83 
Argonaut Tours a 88 
Boston and Maine Railroad 82 
Burlington Travel Bureau 43 
Canadian National Railway 78 
Canadian Pacific System : 79, &6 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 

Transit Company.. ’ ....88 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 

Pacific Railway = 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 87 
Clark, Frank C. ...87 
College Travel Club --- 88 
Dollar Steamship Lines and - 

American Mail Line 70, 71 
German Tourist Bureau &5 
Great Northern Railway 74 
Greyhound Lines , 93 
Great Western and Southern 

Railways of England 74 
Hotel Continental 94 
Hotels Lenox and Brunswick 94 
Hotel Victoria +94 
London & North Eastern Railway 84 
London Midland and Scottish Railway 

of Great Britain and Great Southern 

| fT, =e 7 
National Tours ....86 
Northern Pacific Railway 16 
Norwegian Government Railways 

Travel Bureau auitd — 
Patison Travel Studio 78, B81, 88 
Santa Fe Railway = 
School of Foreign Travel ..78 
Southern Pacific Railway 64, 65 
Students Travel Club 88 
Swedish State Railways 78 
Swiss Federal Railroads 94 
Temple Tours ; 88 
Travel Guild, Inc., The 72 
Treasure Island Tours 91 
Union Pacific System 3rd Cover 
University of Oregon 73 
Wicker Tours, The 78 
World Travel Service, Ine..... 94 

Typewriters 

International Typewriter Exchange.............. 8 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc..... 90 


Wearing Apparel, Jewelry 


Loftis Brothers and Company..... 91 
Snake River Fox Ranch, Inc. 
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The A, B, C’s 
of Health 


THE alertness and brightness of pupils are so often 
influenced by their nutrition. To help instruct children 
in the modern rules of diet and health, the Home 
Economics Department of the Kellogg Company has 
prepared special material which outlines, interestingly, 
the major rules of sane eating and living. 


The Kellogg Cereals are particularly good for chil- 
dren. Eaten with milk or cream, they provide rounded 


nourishment for each meal. 


PEP Bran Flakes have 


just enough extra fiber to be mildly laxative. And their 
flavor is delicious. Children love PEP. Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes are easily and quickly digested, and offer an 
excellent after-school or bedtime snack. 


Be sure you obtain the interesting Kellogg health- 
instruction aids. Simply send us the coupon below. 


You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over WJZ and asso- 
ciated stations of the N. B.C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E.S.T. 
Also KFI Los Angeles, KOMO Seattle at 10.00, and KOA Denver at 10.30. 





Klot 


¥ 


FOR HEALTH 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, makers of Corn Flakes, 
ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, PEP Bran Flakes, Wheat Krumbles, Kellogg’s 
WHOLE WHEAT Biscuit —also Kaffee Hag Coffee—the coffee that 


lets you sleep. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 


Dept. NI-3 


Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 


oi grade or. 
Name— 


Address 


High School. 












Aid the dentists 


in the new crusade for 
sounder gums 


Show your children 
how to massage their gums when 


they clean their teeth 













« 


Demonstrate the proper technique of gum massage to your children, This habit, started in youth, will 
help them enjoy a lifetime of oral health, 








Children’s diets are notably lacking in the roughage which provides the exercise and stimulation neces- 
sary for sound and healthy gums. 








Published in the interest of Better Health, by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 
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li modern dentists now advocate the pre. 
tice of the new oral hygiene—twicg.. 
day massage of the gums. And their who} 
hearted praise goes out to the teachers y 
America who are so diligently teaching million, 
of children to brush their gums regularly, 








For years, these teachers have encourag, 
children to clean their teeth. And now they ap 
quick to see the added benefits of keeping th 
gums firm and healthy with massage. Hundred 
of letters tell us how interested teachers an 
pupils have become in this important ng 
practice. 







Gums subject to “‘pink tooth brush” reve 
the woeful lack of stimulation afforded by oy 
food. We eat soft, creamy foods that cheat oy 
gums of exercise . . . that slow up circulation 
Tissues become congested, gum walls gry 
flabby and inflamed. “Pink tooth brush” a 
pears—and it may be the sign of serious troubk 
ahead, unless checked by regular gum massag. 




























For, to ignore “‘pink tooth brush” is to risk 
the invasion of Vincent’s disease, gingivits 
even the less frequent pyorrhea—ultimatey 
the loss of outwardly sound, white teeth! 








Twice-a-day massage 
guards the health of the gums 










Regular and thorough massage of the gum 
with tooth brush or finger, quickly revive 
flagging circulation, tones and hardens the gum 
walls, thus correcting the harmful effects of ow 
soft food diet. 


Of tremendous importance to the futur 
health of your children’s mouths is this habit d 
gum massage, started at an early age. For, # 
one dental authority recently stated, “If a ma 
or woman reaches adult life with clean, healthy 
gums, he will probably keep them so for th 
remainder of his life.” 





















So carry on the great work you have started 
in persuading children to brush their gums 
twice a day, after they clean their teeth. 









In doing this, you will prepare them for # 
adult life of vigorous oral health that will lon 
bear witness to the inestimable value of you 
service. 
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Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice © 
assist you in teaching children this new ted 
nique of oral hygiene. Not only is it often recom 
mended by dentists to tone up the gums as wel 
as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing flav 
delights even children, and that, of cour® 
makes things easier. 








Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specifi 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, 
your tooth brush occasionally “shows pink’ 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has # 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of bett® 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twi* 


a-day habit of gum massage. 
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PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 
ue RA | aL 
ie pttay 
NS 
Go West by Train... 
’ 
Know When You'll Get There 
and How Much It Will Cost! 
| There’s no uncertainty or worry about 
, train travel, Go Union Pacific to your 
ngiviti, Il vacationland, You can relax in perfect 
imate il comfort, The appetizing meals, attentive 
“9 service, pleasant company make your 
journey as enjoyable as your vacation, 
Take Advantage of Special 
© gums, Natural Color Photograph by Frank G. Fulton Summer Fares 
revive A setting of perfect beauty—Dream Lake in Rocky Mountain National Park : , : . aa ; 
the gun See all of the West via Union Pacific, which 
3 of ow Spend Your Vacation Where the West Is Nearest. . . serves 15 National Parks and more of the 
scenic West than any other railroad. At little 
on more than half the usual fares you can visit 
habit d Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
bp: California and Hawaii ‘ 
a mat 
, . sit : Colorado 
healthy ii) Only one night en route from Chicago or St. Louis to this | 
for the ‘ ; ; ‘ : . Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
glorious mile-high playground in the rugged Rockies, You Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
, can hike or ride horseback over mountain trails to your heart’s Rocky Mountain National Parks 
start — ‘ , . 
apa content. The clear, clean air, sparkling sunshine make you Let us send you illustrated booklets of these 
h. feel like a million dollars, enjoy things more. All classes of Western wonderlands. Mail the coupon today. 
for accommodations from a quiet cabin in the woods to the gay We will also tell you about our escorted 
vill long social life at the finest hotels . . . all at small cost. The near- all-expense tours if you are interested—the 
of you ness and low cost of Colorado make it an ideal vacationland, convenient carefree way to travel. 
accessible to everybody. Ask about summer schools. owen nnn anna nnn nnn nn nn nnn nn nn nnn nnnnnnnnnnanann once, 
| 1 J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 22 
ifrice to | Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 
. - ° e e . 1 
ted WE Attend the Nattonal Education Assoctation convention ! Please send me complete information and booklets about.........- 
ccna | in Los Angeles, June 28 to July 4. Make Union Pacific | 
as wel il your route and you'll see more of the scenic, historic West. bo eneeenennnnnnnennncnncn nen nnce nsec nnccnnsannecnsenencaesenes | 
| a a. = . . ' 
z flava You can visit Colorado on your return trip, or in com- 3 re nn TS oy ee 
cours, . ° . rv” ’ ’ ! 
bination with Zton-Bryce-Grand Canyon, or Yellowstone- ° ! 
’ pan ee ee NE ons ne baemend pce nnccccncsececascocesesseseces ! 
| Grand Teton Nattonal Parks. ctmaiatioiianmeannnaln 
— aaa a alas iat: Ail ia iti ai at sie 
Ss 
irself, i 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Even if it Stood Alone- 





Without all the other Features 


AW” _COMPTONS 


FACT- INDEX 


<3: VVelUl Ko il sali’ 4- 


@oyanle) 40) ahom [e140] ate Ml nlalen jel (o)e\elF- 
the greatest of all teaching tools 
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insects, 1788, 2334, 3546-7, 142; 


1; rivers and lakes, 32, 34, 36, 41; 


83; Sudan, 3384; transportation, 


African elephant, 1126, 1128, picture, 
1129. 





subject is gathere 


article to article, volume to volume. 


Encyclopedia the greatest of all teaching tools. 


The Remarkable Study Outline Guides 


One entire volume of Compton's Classroom Edition is 
devoted to Study Outline Guides. Prepared by great 
educational authorities to meet modern teaching needs, 
these Outlines give the teacher a guide supplying the 
rich supplementary material required by every modern 
course of study—another Compton feature which saves 
the teacher hours of time and tedious effort. 











| 
F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY | 


PUGLISHERS 


Compton Bldg.-l000 n. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


“TEACHERS, in all grades, find in 





























Africa, the 2d largest continent; Compton’s Quick-Reference Fact-Index 
11,262,000 sq. mi.; pop. 170,000,000; h f lati sel 3 di 
32-41, maps, 40-1, Study Outline, a wealth of correlative materia > immedi- 
3914-8. : : . 

Animals, 94, 96; climate, 34, 405 ately accessible, direct, specific — saves 
deserts, 33, 3104-6; extent anc . oom : ae 
coastline, 3% 83, 1578; FE. Africa, hours of me makes teaching easier 
1068-70; elevation, 2791, muy fuc- simplifies daily assignments no matter what 
ing 40; former land connection . 

with Asta, 2106, with Europe, 3299; the subject taught. 


mountains’and plateaus, 33, 34, 36; ' 

native races, 36-7, 2434; population, Note the ee a — oy ey to 
37, map facing 40; rainfa map “ sca” ’ 

faving 40; religion, 87, 2278, 2993; Africa reproduced at the left. See how, 


resources and products, 34, 37, 40- with this index, it is unnecessary for you to 
slavery, 3249, 3250; S. Africa, 3279- read the entire article on “Africa”. You put 
41; vegetation, 84 40, map facing your finger immediately on the specific fact 


40. —diHistory: ancient civilization, : ° : . <a 
Siudeme alee to fades Garthages or bit of information you may be seeking 
Bsyoe)s, Vandal kingdom. 3617-8; the exact page in Compton’s where the in- 
Mohammedan conquest, ; Cit- . . . . 
cumnavigated by Portuguesc, 36, formation or picture will be instantly found. 
638-9; de eX- . 
ploration.» 38, 2099-5, 3338-9; Take the “Four Great Races of Africa”, for 
growth o rit. power, ’ * 
G3; partitioned by Europeans, 40. example. The Fact-Index shows you at once 
See also in Index chief rivers, that these are covered on pages 36-37—while 
political divisions, and cities 


“The Growth of British Power in Africa” 
is covered on pages 513 and 3279-82. 


As one teacher puts it, “Your Fact-Index is almost a complete encyclopedia in itself—it gives 
you an abundance of information without necessitating reading of an entire article”. The 
teacher's work is greatly speeded up—because any and all information relating to every 

These in compact space. Every reference to every bit of correlative material 
is available without time-wasting cross reference and “dummy” entries referring you from 


For teacher and pupil the Fact-Index makes courses of study easier to follow, simpler to use, 
more interesting and more productive. This outstanding 
Compton feature—even without all the other wonder- 
ful Compton features—makes Compton's Pictured 







New 16 Volume Arra 


Teachers everywhere have enthusiastically acclaimed 


Compton’s new 16 Volume Arrang 


ngement 


ement—an exclu- 


sive feature that makes Compton’s vastly more usable. 
In the classroom 15 pupils can look up assignments at 
the same time—progress is speeded, teaching efficiency 
enhanced. Volumes are smaller and lighter in weight. 
They last longer—and are far more convenient to use. 


No More “Split-Letters” 


Every letter is complete in a volume. Does “Boston” 
come under volume A-BOS or volume BOS-CRA? No 
longer is there any question about it. “Boston”—in 
Compton’s new Classroom Edition is found at once in 
Volume B. The teacher saves her own time with this 
new arrangement—pupils who are confused with the 
intricacies of former methods of marking volumes— 
now use Compton’s with easy confidence. 


Index in Back of Each 


Compton’s adds still another feature 
will find of inestimable value. The 
split up and distributed among the 


Volume 


that all teachers 
index has been 
various volumes. 


Each volume carries its own index. The index for the 


letter A comes in the back of the A 


Volume—for the 


letter B, in the back of the B Volume—and so on. 
Teachers—and pupils, too, find the information they 


are looking for in the first volume 
quickly, without guesswork. 


they pick up— 


beautifully illus- 


F 2 f- [- to Teachers 52d” for our 


trated booklet in 


colors showing 


index pages and interesting articles from Comp- 


Compton’s can make your 


coupon. There is no obliga 


ton’s. Detailed information on our new 16 Volume 
Classroom Edition will also be included. See how 


teaching easier, 


more enjoyable—more effective. Please use the 


tion. 











Send This Coupon! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me, without obligation, your sample page booklet 
and facts about your New 16 Volume Classroom Edition. 
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